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FOREWORD 


In commemoration of its Silver Jubilee, the 
Karnataka Historical Research Society has planned the 
publication of a series of which the first volume is now 
being issued to the public. This volume constitutes a 
review of the Karnataka history of Jainism, particularly 
in its relationship with the culture of the Province. 
As shown by the writer, for over a thousand years from 
the first century of the Christian era onwards, Jainism 
llourished in all parts of the Karnataka and while 
being itself influenced in several ways, Jainism has left 
an indelible mark on the growth of the Karnataka 
Society. The volume deals with the changes Jainism 
accepted in its history in this Province as well as the 
many ways in which it affected the thought and life of 
its people, The author has no prejudices or pre¬ 
possessions which a writer who professes a faith finds 
difficult to avoid in discussing the past achievements of 
that faith. The knowledge of sucha writepis sometimes 
found to be defective owing to lack of experience and 
intimate contact. But his advantage is that he can 
bring an open mind to his study of the history of the 
faith and that is a gre/t advantage indeed The 
author of the volume has oestowed considerable labour 
on his study of his subject yuhich is characterised by 
impartiality and breadth of mind. 
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The author^ study into the modifications of the 
original Jain principles owing to the reactions of the 
environments in which they hid to grow in the 
Karnataka is of special interest to the followers of the 
Jain faith. It shows why Jainism disintegrated after a 
vigorous life of over ten centuries in this part of the 
country. To put it in a nutshell, the author's view is 
that the conditions prevailing in the Karnataka in the 
later days affected the purity of the Jain principles In 
fundamental ways. The caste system which subdivides 
the Jains into smalh isolated blocks and weakens their 
faith as an instrument of growth, is an accretion 
gathered by jainism during its stay in Karnataka, 
This largely led to the decay of jainism in this 
Province. Incidentally, the author's views on the 
causes of the decay and downfall of Jainism here 
show unmistakably the vital defects in the body of 
ideas and customs which have in recent times kept 
Karnataka at a very low rung in the ladder of progress. 

The utility of this volume leads one to hope that 
similar studies in the various forces which operated in 
Karnataka after the sun of Jainism had set would 
follow this, the first volume of the series. The author 
has set a fine example in dispassionate and yet apprecia¬ 
tive study of his subject which I hope those who 

come after him will do well to follow. 

-*• * 

BELGAUM i « „ , 

1 6th January 1040) ^ A. £. Latthe 


PREFACE 


The main substance of the present work form parted 
of the thesis entitled u Jainism in South India ” which 
was approved by the University of Bombay for confer¬ 
ring on me the degree of Master of Arts, in 1928. I 
am thankful to the University for their kind permission 
to publish my work in this revised form. Portions in 
the original dealing with Jainism in South India outside 
Karnataka have been omitted in the present publica¬ 
tion. Likewise, I have considerably revised the chapters 
incorporated herei n both for correcting errors as well as 
for recasting them so as to suit the changed! title. The 
result has been an all but complete overhauling of the 
original thesis on account of its new orientation. 
Though I cannot claim that even now it is impeccable 
I am hopeful that I have considerably improved upon 
the original work. Having been otherwise engaged 
since the thesis was presented to the University, twelve 
years ago, I sincerely regret I could not find time for a 
more searching scrutiny. But such as it is, I offer the 
present work for what it maybe worth. 

I am indebted to the Kamatak Historical Research 
Society of Dharwar forjthe inclusion of this publi¬ 
cation in their valuable sfties. My obligations to 
Professor A. N. Upadhyd* M.A., D. Lit., Professor 
li. S, MugaJj, M.A., B.T., Ugran Mangesh Kao, 
Mr. K, P. Jain and Mr. D, P. Karrnarkar, M.A., LL.B. 
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for their very valuable criticisms and suggestions for 
the improvement of the work are greater than 1 
could express in adequate words. My gratefulness to 
Rev. H. Heras, 5. under whom 1 worked for my 
original thesis is no less great and sincere. 

The views I have expressed are my own. Some of 
them might appear to be too contentious for dogmatic 
assertion. Likewise, too, some of my authorities may 
not be acceptable to all. But I can earnestly plead 
that f have written without sectarian bias and utilised 
all the sources available to me to the best of my critical 
faculty. If my work succeeds in stimulating efforts to 
supersede it t shall be content. 


WILLfHCOON COLLEGE, } 

January, 1940 I 
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BAHUBALIN w GOMMATA ; SBAVANA BELGOLA 





INTRODUCTION 


Bath Jainism and K amain kit CuUitr* are among the least 
studied aspects of South Indian History, i sm Ht* aware of 
more than □ couple of published works on each of these themes. 
Since the publication of Studies in South Indian Jainism 
by Messrs. Riimaswami Ayyan£ar and Sheshagiri Rao, in 1922. 
tiiere has appeared only one other book dealing with Mediaeval 
Jainism (with special reference to the Vijavanagara Empire) 
by Dr, B. A. Sale tore, published very recently {1938)- Like¬ 
wise. I have come across only two works on Karnataka Culture* 
namely. Popular Culture in Karnataka by air. Mast! Venkatesa 
Iyengar (1937} and Karnataka 5 u*n$kfH fin Kannada) 
by Mr. N. 5 Bevudu (1935 ], Valuable as these contributions 
are. they have not rendered any further work along similar lines 
superfluous. Nor is it presumed in the present essay that its 
subject is capable of being easily exhausted. This is therefore 
to be judged only as one more effort to study a rich theme 
from a fresh angle of approach. 

It is well to make it dear at the outset that this is neither 
a complete study of Jainism in Karnataka nor a complete study 
of Karnataka Culture, but merely an Introductory Essay attempt¬ 
ing to ass^s the bearing of the former upon the latter and 
pica versa, with, particular reference to a few outstanding aspects. 
For this purpose it is desirable to survey the History of 
Karnataka from the point of view of the r6le of Jainism, on the 
one bund, and the evolution of Karnataka Culture, on the other. 
This has been partly attempted in Section One* The ' Historical 
Surrey * contained therein does not # thereitsrc p touch upon other 
problems of either Jaina or Kaifiataka History* The chronology 
of successive rulers of the various dynasties and their political 
relations and doings, for instance, have not been dealt with be¬ 
yond the hounds of strict relevance. A knowledge of the 
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political history of Karnataka in particular, and of South India 
La general, is consequently presumed. On the other hand, the 
exact influence of Jainism over rulers and people alike has been 
sought to be assessed, by a closer scrutiny of epigraphical and 
other references than appears to have been done by some pro- 
Jaina scholars A sentimental writer of Jaina history is prone 
to the very insidious temptation of exaggerating, may be uncon¬ 
sciously, the value of his evidence. I have made a deliberate 
effort to avoid such lapses. Similarly. no attempt has been 
made to push the antiquity of Jainism in Karnataka beyond the 
limits acceptable to modem ( scientific ) scholarship, The 
dynastic histories of the Kadambas, Gangas, Cajukyas, 
RasErdkutas r Hoysalas, and others, though at times contempora* 
neons or overlapping from a strictly chronological view point, 
have been here treated in isolated succession. It is hoped that 
this will be more conducive to dearness of impression ( as to tho 
r&le of jainism in each family taken as a whole} than the mope 
usual and correct method of dealing with each epoch in all its 
complexity. 

In the second and third Sections a systematic attempt has 
been made to carefuly determine the unmistakable contributions 
of the Jainas to Kannada Literature, Art, and Architecture. 
Though it is not necessary here to antics pale the conclusions 
arrived at there, it maybe pointed out that something more 
than a mere enumeration of works has been aimed at. 

In Section Three, entitled 'Idealism and Realism, 1 I have 
attempted to show how Jainism, a faith of North Indian origin, 
came to be transformed in its South Indian environment in 
Karnataka. Though such a study might reveal considerable 
divergence between the theory and practices of Jainism, it is 
not to be forgotten that all othgr religions, like Buddhism* 
Brahmanism, Islam, and Christianity, have also been subject to 
such metamorphosis under similar circumstances. What Ls 
sought is F therefore, not to disparage Jainism in Karnataka* but 
only to estimate Us exact character as determined by the local 
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conditions and non-Jaina influences in the country of its 
domicile. I know that Orthodox Jain as arc not inclined to 
approve of (some of them even resent) these conclusions. But 
modern research can only accept facts objectively ascertained 
and not sentimentally selected. How far my data are reliable 
and mr inferences logical is lor my unbiased readers to judge. 
In the concluding chapter I have summarised all the significant 
points in the essay and tried finally to evaluate the essential 
elements ol Karnataka Culture and the place of Jainism therein. 
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ANTIQUITY 

The purpose of this Survey i§ to determine the place of 
Jainism in the History of Kama j aka with a view to ultimately 
assess its influence on Karnataka Culture. To achieve this 
object it b nectary to find evidence of the introduction and 
spread of Jainism in Karnataka, wiLhoui overlooking the 
religions atmosphere of each successive epoch. The religious 
history of India is different from that of most other countries. 
Here, it is well to bear in mind that the ' conversion 1 of a ruler 
to any creed does not necessarily imply the wholesale conversion 
of all or even most of his subjects. Nor does patronage of the 
followers, protagonists, or institutions of any faith indicate 
conversion m the technical sense* Hence it is very essential to 
distinguish between Patrons or sympathisers and ComwFfs or 
actual followers. Most of the sectarian histories give an 
exaggerated picture of the importance and influence of their 
creed* on account of their failure to recognise this difference. 

Another point on which modem scholarship and sentimental 
orthodoxy have disagreed h that of the antiquity of the 
introduction of jainism into the South. Though the Jainas 
may assert that Mahadrn himself had travelled through Sotnli 
India (presumably making converts ), and that there were 
Jain as in the South already when Rbadrahfdiu migrated to the 
South from Bihar, under circumstances presently to be discussed, 
conclusive evidence to bear out these beliefs is lacking. In the 
absence of such evidence we must # be content to go only as far 
as the epigraphs allow u% and ffo farther. 

The earliest of the Jalmf lit hie records yet available to us has 
been assigned by experts, on palieographic grounds, to the dose 
of the sixth century A. IX* This \s the inscription (SB. 3 ) on 
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the rock, variously named as Gandragirij Katavapra, and 
Kalbappu, at Sravaim Bclgo|a in Mysore, 1 in it we are told 
that: 

* BhadrabO-hu^vajain— of Lineage rendcied illustrious by 
a succession of great men who (fame in regula r descent 
from the venerable supreme fsi Gautama-gkgadhara, his 
immediate disciple Lobarya, Jambhu. Vfppndcreii, Aparajita, 
Govardhajia, BhiidrMhu, V^Ucha* Pro^fila, KrttSkiiiya, 
Jayanama, Siddarlha, Buddhila and other teachers—who 
was acquainted with the true nature of the eightfold great 
omens, and was a seer of the past, present, and the future, 
having Learnt from an omen and foretold in Ujjaini a 
calamity lasting for a period of twelve years, the entire 
samghm (or community ) set out from the Kortb to the 
South, and readied by degrees a country* *,.* filled with 

happy people.gold,-and herds of buffaloes, goats, 

and sheep. 

1 Then separating himself from the Satftgha an Acarya, 
Frabhacandra by name,, ..desiring to accomplish Santfidhi 
the goal of penance associated with right conduct, on this 
high-peaked mountain— Katavapra, bade farewell to and 
dismissed the Sarhgka in its entirety, and in company with 
a single disci pie* mortifying his body on the wide expanse 
of the cold rocks, accomplished ( Stimadhi ). 

"And, in course of time, seven hundred |fsrsor Saints 

( similarly ) accomplished ( SamUdki } B * = 

The value and implications of this epigraph have been 

discussed at considerable length by the late Mr, R. Narasimha- 

char, in the Efiigraphia CarwUica* Hence it will be superfluous 

to reconsider the question here, 1 The conclusion of the late 

Dr, V, A. Smith, regarding the plausibility of the persistent 

tradition about Candragupta Maurya having actfjmpanied 

* 

I E. C. II, p. 71. 

9 Ibid > Tr. pp 1—2. 

3 E.C.II, Inirod., pp.&8‘t0 
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BhadraMhu ( the last of the Jaina Srutuhruatins ) to Sly solo 
and died there by Sallikhund, may be accepted without any 
more ado- Though at first Smith was inclined to reject the 
Bhatl rabahu-Ca ndragupt a tradition as " imaginary history, “ 
11 after much consideration/ 1 he admitted “ the main facts as 
affirmed by tradition " to have 4a solid foundation in fact.” 1 
Hi In short/' he writes, 11 the Jama tradition holds the field, 
and no alternative account exists/' 1 

There are numerous mementos of Bbadrablhu and Candra- 
gupta at Sravana Belgoja, even apart from references to their 
migration to the South contained in literary works such as the 
Brhat-Kathaltfiia by Harileua ( 931 A. IX), and others of a still 
bter date. For instance, there are the hill of Candragiri with 
its cave of BhadrabiUiu, and the Candragupta'basil on the facade 
of which are carved ninety scenes from the lives of Bhadrabihu 
and CandragupU* Among the numerous inscriptions commemo- 
rating these munis ( such as SB. 40, 67, 25®, and Sr* 147-148 ) 
one is of particular importance, rii. SB* 31 (c. 650 A. D. ] as it 
speaks of a Jalna garj*. Santiia, as having ttototei the Jaina faith, 
which had become weak, to its flourishing condition ** as it irds 
under Bhadrabahu and Candragufta” This presumes a period 
of vigorous prosperity, followed by a period of lapse, and again 
a period of rise about the first half of the seventh century A* D. 

But the history of this period cannot he construed in exact 
terms in the absence of lithic or other records of a reliable char¬ 
acter* The existence of the Abofca inscriptions at Molakahmini 
in Mysore/ belonging to the last years of Aiokn, makes it of 
course certain that the Manrya empire extended so far. In the 
Ka[si Rock Edict XIII Aidka declares: #J There is no country 
where these (two) classes (vir,) Brahmagas and Sramanas, do 

i MiirlfHUtory 0 / India f winded, }, p. 13 J< 

3 0 ^, ffiit (?/ /didp p. ^.1 For A aaodDCbit«tcmoBt of tbn irgameaU 

ill support bhitriew Rica. and <Wff from Ih* Inscription* 

pp. 3-0. 

0 Fflr dflltilj hcd Ekd, Jdb. citT,, pp, 301 
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not exist, except among the Yonas." 7 By inference* we may 
presume that Sramanas existed also in the Karnataka part of 
Anoka's empire. As Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed out, A£oka 
uses the term Sams>ha w hite speaking of the Buddhists alone, 
and Srjmana while referring to the Jttinas as well. 1 Kunda- 
kundaciUya, the earliest of the Digaihbara Jaina writers of 
South India, applies the term Sramavas to members gf his own 
sect. 1 Thus it is quite plausible that Jainism continued in the 
South after Candragupta down to the days o( A£oka- 
Sam pratL the grandson of A£oka, Is generally accepted to 
have been a Jaina, being converted to the Svetambara creed 
by Suhastin, He appears to have sent Jaina missionaries of bis 
persuasion into South India. ” Though we do not know bow 
far they penetrated into the Karnataka, this is the first reference 
we have to the Svetambaras in the South. After Su has tin, the 
saint Kilakicarya (c. ust cent B. C.) " is said to have gone 
to the King of Prnthtt ( ? } in the Deccan to invite him to 
attend his discourses at Pajjmana. May this have befen Haia 
of the Satavahani dynasty {who is believed to hare been a 
jaina 11 ) ruling from Pai*han { Pratist anapura ) ? The early 
existence of Svetambara Jainas in North Deccan it also indi¬ 
cated by references to Padaliptacaiys’s visit to Manyakhcla 
(.M.dkhcd in the Ni jam’s Dominions ). The Samyakiru-saptati 
of Haribbadrasuri relates that the people of Many at beta would 
not allow PadaliptacHrya ( c. ist cent B. C.) to leave them and 
go elsewhere; it also says that in all the neighbourhood there 
existed Jaina Smtnghas noted for their good qualities.' Bui as 
it also adds, that ‘just as the King Ugra (?) held him 
( Padaliptacarya) in high esteem, so others did not care a straw 


7 Hntlrteh. lAtafuidjtk". P-+ T (D« 

ft imitb, Oc HUt.p in. nt. PVflWflPU«"ni; BhuiKtifllhr. Bt P **% 

on San. ii».. I9S3-W, pp. BJ-IW, 

1U W.p I3.V 
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fir Aim? it is evident that not all the people of Mftnyakheta 
were SvcEanaban Jainas. As late as 1440 A. D. there was a 
jama teacher named M a hade who converted the Digambaras 
of Deogm ( Daulatabud ) Into Svetsmbaras and conferred titles 
on learned ladies as welTJ 1 Thus it would appear that in the 
northern, part* of ancient KarnS^aka the Svetlnobaras were 
fairly strong; while within Karnataka proper the Dipnibaras 
predominated p as we shall observe later. 

When exactly and under what circumstances the schism 
between the Djgambaras and Svetlmbaras took place is not 
strictly relevant to discuss in our present context, Bui it may 
be noted that the Bhadrabibu migration either caused or 
accentuated the differences between the tw o since the Paitatmlus 
or genealogical lists of the two sects are fairly in agreement up 
to Bhadrabilhu I, and diverge greatly after him. However, we 
find no trace of the work of the Jama gutm who followed 
Bhadrabahu I* beyond the mention of their names in the 
succession lists g until we come to Kundakunda, I'm as villi and 
Samantahhadra. u Kundakunda being also called Eldcdry^ has 
led some writers to identify him with various persons bearing 
the latter naffle.* 7 Though no finality may be claimed for any 
opinion regarding this problem, it is interesting to note in this 
connexion that Dr+Saletorc emphatically states: “All these 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that Kundakunda must 
have been a Kanna^iga, hailing from the village of Koiiakonala 
in the neighbourhood of GunUka]/' 1 * If this could he established 
beyond challenge the conclusion would be of utmost importance 

13 .Vy, Arch. Report, 1023 p pp. 10-11. BamyakfuA-saplati to, BS & 133 ; 

I. p,?5L 

14 Mj- A«h- Eflpsri lB2i # pp. 1*44, 

15 1. A XI. pp. 243 S ; Ibid. XXI. 6 1 ff: E. C II P SB. 134. 

IS Indian Inttripticn** 1, f p 157-7 U. €—7. 

17 Jama Gfuntt*. XVUI,* pp. SitctcTc, Utdvmfa .1 /aiawvt, 

pp. 3; a - 3S, S3tH*a 

10 Ibid. p. 223. £kn iM Bdgftta iUt si in tf ystixo 

Goclteer, 1+ p. 207. % 
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for our theme. The value of Kwrulakunda's work win be 
assessed in a later chapter. He is placed about the first 
century B. C, by some scholars, 1 * Professor A, N« Upodhyc 
places him at the beginning of the Christian ErsL 1 * 

KADAMBAS AND GANGA 5 

The next contemporary eplgraphkal foothold that wc possess, 11 
in following the history of Jainism in Karnataka is a grant made 
by the Kadamba Kakutsthavarma, when he was Yuvat3j$ + to 
the General ^rutaklrliT” The gift consisted of a field called 
1 EodJuivarn-hidru 1 L which was * in the village of Khc(agrfiiria 
which belongs to the holy Achatsami the record concludes 
with 1 Keverence to Ij^abha t'" Yet, in the light of other 
grants of the same prince wc cannot conclude that the donor 
was an ai avowed JainaJ* as some have sought to make out of 
Kakutsthavnrma. 1 * The cirttimslartces under which the gift 
was made appear to be that £rutakurti t who was a Jaina, saved 
the life of Kakutsthavaima and thus earned the grant; Possibly, 
therefore, out of sheer gratitude, he only used Jaina invocations 
for the satisfaction of the donee. Kakutsthavarma also made 
similar grants to Brahmans, 1 * but he never repeated in them his 
1 reverence to Rsabha ! " Had he been himself an ** avowed 
Jaina ** he would surely have done so. In this connection the 
following observations of Prof, Moireas on the religion of the 
Kadambas may very well be borne in mind, J These kings 
nevertheless were of a very tolerant disposition, snd allowed 
other religions to flourish in their kingdom side by side with 

It L 1. XXI* p.74; EEnhd, CatakpuM <?/ *£$S, Ml C, P- d Jfertfr* 
In trad- p, Vi i IT. 

2a IVAGMHtfit.tjdf*, tntrad p. 33. 

it Tbi fcmndftlfon ot tu kingdom aadif j*in* nuipi^i will fc* 

dnoU with Inlet. Thongh the ««l Li to b*ra Mien F?*« wli#r. 

ill iKlioit extant tpjfrmphla ftflepeciM htlougf to ih* Jlh MSI. A- D- 

3 i First, SmkrU and Otd Canarm ImipHom, L A. VI p* 

93 Dt. B, A, Sulfitew. Mtdiatoal P-3k 

14 K. 0. YIT, i. 6K ITfl j E. 0. VIIL* pp* 2S-3S. 
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Saivism, This toleration is evidenced by the numerous grants 
they made to the Jainas* which led Dr, J. F. Fleet, 
Air. K. B, Pathak and others to suppose that the Kadambas 
were of the Jaiira persuasion. 1 ’ The error tras however corrected 
by Dr. Fleet in the second edition of his Dynasties of the 
K&iutfese Districts, 3 which he published after the discovery of 
the inscription of S&ntivarma at Talgunda. That the religion 
of the Kadambas was Brahmanism and not Jainism is also 
established beyond donbt by an inscription of the same dynasty 
found in the Kadur Taluka, Here Viypnvarmn, the donor of 
the grant is described as the ” protector of the excellent Brah¬ 
man faith.”** Further we know from the epigraphkal records 
that some of the kings performed the afwwu&h* sacrifice.** The 
later inscriptions say that the kings of this dynasty celebrated 
in all eighteen horse sacrifices.“ As this is a purely Brahman 
rite, it affords further proof that these kings were not Jainas, 111 
Nevertheless, that, under the liberal patronage of the Kadam- 
has, Jainism must have prospered in Karnataka is evident from 
the various grants referred to below, ft is evident that despite 
their personal beliefs, some of the Kadamba rulers came to be 
very closely associated with the Jainas. For instance, Mrgeia- 
varma. a grandson of Kakutsthavarma ‘ gave to the divine 
supreme Achats ' fields at Vaijayanti 1 for the purpose of the 
glory o( sweeping (the temple) and anointing ( the idol with 
ghee J and performing worship etc. entirely free from taxation." 
The grant also mentions, « This charter has been written by 
the very pions Damakirli. the Bkojaha." •* Another grant by 
the same monarch bears 1 the seal of jinendra' and is important 

Flfiel, r\p, eij. pp, flS, £jh32. 

96 J&id, vil, Pft Bl -S + 

37 Fkct, Ka7%&Tiit Bpnartittv p. 
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as showing M^gesavarma^ impartiality towards both the sects 
of JainaSp viz., the Jsvetambaras and the Digarnhura-s- He is 
said to have divided the village of KaJavauga into three parts 
and distributed them among representatives of the two seels* 
The first he gave lf to the Great God Jmendra. the holy Arhat. 
and it was called 1 the Hall of the Arhat '* ■ the second was 
given " for the enjoyment of the sect of eminent ascetics of 
£ pet a pal ha trhich was intent on practising the true religion declared 
by the Arhat ; " and that the third wa& given #f to the sect of 
eminent ascetics called the Nirgrantbas/ iH The words italicised 
would seem to indloite that the ting or the scribe belonged 
to the Svciambara persuasion. But apart from this they 
confirm our belief as to the existence of Svetflmbaras in the 
Deccan from very early times, as mentioned earlier. However, 
it is not to be forgotten that Mrge-ba also made a grant " to 
the holy Arhats for the purpose of supporting the Kilrcakas or 
naked rdigfom mendicants " ** The grants of Ravi v arena and 
Bhinuvarmap both sons of Mrge£avarrna p manifest this growing 
influence of jainism yet more clearly. 

That of RaviScna at Pal&dbp or Halsi in the Belgaum 
District. is both interesting and important from a historical 
point of view. Besides recounting the grant of Kakutsthavarma 
to Ravtklrti and ^mtukirti, it also states that King Ssntivarma 
(son of Kakutstha) and bis son ij the pious Mrgeia/* gave 
the grant to the mother of Dlmakirti, 11 lor the sake of piety 
and according to ihe direction of his father.' B ** Incidentally it 
tells us that SrutakTfii was the Bhoja priest, the best among 
men. who was the receptacle of sacred learning, who was 
possessed of the qualities of performing sacrifices etc. h# That 
he was identical with the general who was the recepient of 
Kakutsthavarma’s grant is indicated by the expression that he 
"enjoyed ihe village oi TShefca* ” which is the -same as 

■ 

S3 Ibid., lnd. tab VtI. p* &9- 

31 Ibid., led* Adt. VI, £. 15. 
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Badhovara-K Sutra, mentioned above. This would socm to ind. 1 - 
catc that the General ^rutikirti belonged to the priestly class 
or combined in himself the offices of the high-priest with that of 
a military commander. - Damnkirti's son Jayaklrli is described 
as " the door-keeper whose family had been well established in 
the world owing? to the Acarya called Bandhutena." » f But more 
than anything else this grant o£ Ravivarma is valuable for its 
revelation of the royal faith and the inculcation of its practice 
upon all his countrymen and citizens. It states : 

” The lord Ravi established the ordinance at the mighty 
city of Pal asi k a that the glory of Jincndra (the (estival of) 
which lasts for eight days, should be celebrated regularly 
every year on the full-moon of .{ the month } Kartika from 
the revenues of that [ village J; that ascetics should be 
supported during the four months of the rainy season; that 
the learned nicd, the chief of whom was Kumaradatta, 
whose intellects had been wearied by { excessive study of ) 
many scriptures and collections of precepts ; who were 
renowned in the world; who abounded in good penances; 
and whose sect was bis atihority for what he did ; —should 
according to justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
greatness; and that the worship of Jincndra should be 
perpetually performed by the pious countrymen and 
citizens, 

" ^beresoever the worship of JbiEndra is kept up there 
is increase of the country, artef the cities are free from 
fear, and the lords of those countries acquire strength I 
Reverence, reverence! ” ** 

Another grant of Ravivarma ‘ to the God Jincndra * describes 
him as the 1 the mighty king, the sun of the sky of the mighty 
family of the Kadambas.' He is also stated in the same grant 

W Ibid,. Bhtijijc* or Bboja i! oipliioed by Fleet mtatnog “o£Ei tinting 
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to have uprooted Candadunda the lord of Kanebi and esta¬ 
blished himself at Palnsika. 1 * Bavivarma's grand-Sat her Sintb 
varma has also been described as the 1 master of the entire 
Kan Lit a region. F * These serve to indicate the political sta tus 
of these Early Kadambas of HIM or Falasika* Hence their 
personal allegiance to the Jaina faith must have had consider¬ 
able influence in spreading the religion among the masses as 
well. #a The motive that incited him ( Ravivamia )/* says the 
grant, ,p wasto increase his religious merit.' p 11 Similarly,, his 
brother Bhanuvarcnft's devotion to Jainism is also attested 
by a grant: M By him. desirous of prosperity, this land was 
given to the Jainas. in order that the ceremony of ablutions 
might always be performed without fail on the days of the 
full-moon." It was r as usual, given ** free from the g leaning- 
tax and all other burdens :** and was assigned by the Bhojaka 
Pandara. ,r The worshipper of the Snpreme Arhat, who 
had acquired the favour of the feet of the glorious king 
Bhiouvuma."" 

Last bnt not the least, Kadamba Harivarma's grant speaks 
of " the sect of Virascnlcarya of the Kurcakas of the village 
of Vasamavl{ika in the district of Suddlkuruiara/' to whose 
leader Candrak§anta the grant was mads "for providing 
annually at the great eight days* sacrifice the perpetual anoint¬ 
ing with clarified butter, for the temple of the Arhat, which 
Mrge£a> son of the general Simha of the lineage of Bbara- 
dwaja, bad caused to be bniU at PaJasika/' Whatever was to 
remain over after this, the grant adds* was to be devoted to 
the purpose of feeding the whole sect,* Harivarma also made 
another grant to the Jainas " at the request of Bh£im£akti of 
the family of Scftdrakas. 1 ’ Speakiug of the donor it says, ” the 

an im*> p ao. m * 
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excellence g£ whose body and intellect hnd been produced by 
the great rejig sous merit acquired by good actions performed 
in a previous state of existence/' He gave the village of 
Marade 11 for the holy people and the performance of rites of 
the temple which was^ the property of the sect of Sramarias 
called the -■! and the authority of which was superini ended 

by the Acarya Dharmanandi/ And, in conclusion, the grant 
declarer, J ' The reward of them who preserve bridges and repair 
them when broken is declared to be twice as groat as {the 
ip ward of) the original builders of them/* 4 * Even when the 
Kndambas became formally Brahmanical again, as they did 
later on F we find that they eon tinned to patromsc Jainism as 
attested by a grant of "Deva son of Kjwa who celebrated 
horse sacrifices* 44 In the opinion of Fleet this was not Later 
than the ioth cent, A J>. 41 The land was given to the sect of 
Yipaniyas* 47 at Triparvau in the village of SiddhakcrJata 
" through a desire for the rewards of his own meritorious act/'*' 

JAINA GOLDEN AGE UNDER THE GANGAS 

The Gangas of Mysore wens for a long time the political rivals 
ami enemies of the Kadajnbas. "A stiU more distinguished 
dynasty," says Smith, "Was that of the Gangas. who ruled 
over the greater pari of Mysore, from the 2nd to the mh 
century, and played an important part in the incessant 
mediaeval wars."** But mote than anything eke. we are 
interested in their consistent patronage of Jainism, which 
might be truly said to have attained its Golden Age under the 

44 Ibid,, p. 39. 

46 Ibid, p. 34. 

*9 Ibid,, p, 3 $. 

4 T tbs VftfunitM, K«roakii*, Nifgru'rtbsi etc. ware flawed Jaiqq nwti, 
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Gatfga^ The very foundation of their kingdom is attributed 
to the influence of the great Jaina teacher Simhumodi Acarya 
a? indicated by the S eJ rff ay a bh G&mmata-S&w and Kott- 

gudtsj~Rajakkid, as well as by numerous Gang a inscriptions. 1 * 
“It is therefore no wonder/ 1 observes Mr. Ghosal, 11 that we 
shall find in Jaina works verses to the effect that Ganga kings 
worshipped the feet of Simhauandi, or that a dynasty which 
owed its origin to the help of a Jaina Acarya should be staunch 
to the Jaina religion/' He also adds, 11 numerous inscriptions 
dating from the 4th to the iz cent, A„D. testify to tha bufkKug 
of the Jaina temples, consecration of Jaina images of worship, 
hollowing out of caves for jaina ascetics and grants to Jaina 
AcSryas by the rulers of the Ganga dynasty.” 41 Rice con- 
side red them to be the principal Jaina dynasty of the south, 
“ With Nandagiri as the fort, K uvula hi as their city, the 96.000 
as their kingdom, victory as tJielr -companion in the battle¬ 
field, Jincndra as their God, the Jaina mats as their faith. 
Dadiga and M&dhava ruled over the earth/* * f 
To illustrate the above remarks we have only to subjoin a 
few examples, The Kudlur plates of Marasimha throw ample 
light upon the religion of the Ganga rulers.” Of the 
very first among them, namely, Kongupivarma I, the record 
says, he 11 obtained great power by favour of the doctrine of 
Arh&dbhattaraka. J# and adds that ** by favour of SLmhanandva- 
carya be (obtained) strength of arm and valour.”” Rice thinks 
that there must have been a considerable Jaina dement in the 
population of Mysore at the time over whom Simhinandi exerted 
bis influence to gain their acceptance of the Ganga rule.” 

SG Cf Rillysor* Gutfitwr I. p* 31 0£ E-0. II* lalrwL -iG-T. 
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Vet it is supposed on the authority of a few Brahmanical 
grants that the next few rulers reverted to the Brahmanical 
creed. 1 * But the two grants upon which this inference 
is based are according to Rice '‘both open to doubt. 

The fact that Harivarrna or any other made grants to the 
Brihmaijas is not sufficient to prove that there was any change 
in the royal faith. Avinlta who seems to have had for his pre¬ 
ceptor the Jaina Acarya Vijayaktrti, made a grant to the 
Brahma lias. Likewise. Kongnpi H, son of Midha va II. also 
made a grant to the Brahmanas. 1 * But from this to deduce 
that towards the end of the fifth century Sanskrit and Bra li¬ 
ma ideal influences were gradually displacing old Kannada, and 
with it the power of the Jainas, its most eminent professors, 
and that by the time of Kongufli II this Brahmanical influence 
was paramount in the state, seems quite unwarrantable. " The 
curious differences in the string of descriptive phrases attached 
to each king," which Rice points to in these inscriptions, arc 
not, in our opinion, to be set down merely as " errors on the 
port of the composer or transcribers-”** They are more funda¬ 
mental and deliberate. The way the Brahmanical com posers 
twist and clothe facts gives room for great suspicions. For 
instance. it is well known that the Hoysa|as up to the time 
of Visnuvardhana's defection were mostly Jainas. But the 
Arsikere grant of Vira Ball^a gives no clue as to this, although 
it gives a long descriptive genealogy of the donor's predecessors. 
On the other hand, it specially writes, " Victorious be the great 
Hoysal.i family which is like a bee in the lotus-like feet of 

Vi$nMi.” ** 
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Mqdkava II* father of Kongo pi II p is claimed to have been a 
Jaina and made grants to the Digambiras.* 1 Konguiri Us 
successor Avinita, patronised bo lb Brahmanas and jamas alike;"* 
After him, Burvinita is described as the jjtsdple of the famous 
Jaina teacher and writer Pnjyapada. Under his son, Mu^kara 
or Mukhara, Jainism is said lo have become the "slate 
religion- 11 '' (?) In the eighth century Sri Fu ruga's grants 
mention the names of several Jaina gums ; and £rvaiuara p son 
of Sri Purusa, built a Jaina temple according to the earliest of 
the Ganga inscriptions.* 4 Klcamaila I, grandson of Sri Pura^a 
(through Rzmnvikrarna, brother of Sivamara) excavated a 
Jaina cave in Wandewash Taluk ( N. Arcot District) according 
to a Kannada Inscription found at the place. 11 His son Ereganga 
is described as having a tp mind resembling a bee at the pair of 
Jot us feet of the adorable Arbat-bhattiraka; ltfla and his son 
Kacamalla It, in his turn, made a grant to a Jaina priest for 
the Satyav4kya Jlnikya in 8&S A, D, He is described as 
" a devout Jaina who kept at a distance all the stain of 
the Kali Age, " He married Candrubalabba. daughter of 
Amoghavar^a Ra$traku(a, who was one of the greatest patrons 
of Jainism, as we shall later on sce.* J Then we come upon 
the most glorious representatives of the Jaina faith : Marasimha 
Ganga and Cluiidaraya, Marnsimha’s and his successor 
Racamalla IV*s minister and general. 

Buttiga, the father of Marasimba, has been called Ganga- 
Gangeya or tfteCctga among the Gang as. The Kudlur Plates 
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of Marimba, already referred to, state that " this king cleft 
open the frontal globes of the lordly elephants of the Ekantamat* 
with the thunderbolts the arguments based on the scriptures/' 
His sou Manila, brothy of Mdrasknha, too, is referred to in the 
pet phrase "bis mind resembling a bee at the lotus-feet of 
But the doyen of the family was Marasimba Ganga. He was 
a monarch in every sense of the term, and is described in the 
inscriptions with many a sonorous title like* "Satyav^kya- 
Kongugivarma-Dharm&maharajadhiraja* G a n g a~c u d am agi, 
Cakduttarmga, MftndaiUritrinetia,, Ganga-VidyMhara. Ganga- 
kandarpsi, Ganga-vajra and Ganga-simha/" All these indicate 
the respect he commanded in his own life-time as well as bis 
position in the whole dynasty : and he seems to have fully 
deserved all these appellations/* His grant to the £amkha- 
basadi at Laksme 4 war ( near D liar war ) speaks of him as one 
#f who was a very jewelled pitdier wherewith to perpetually 
besprinkle Jinendra;" 1 * and in the Kudlur Plates he is Hl a bee 
in the lotus-feet of Jina* who washed out all taints with the 
water of the daily bath of Jina, who was devoted to the gurus, 
who was an expert in grammar, logic, philosophy and literature, 
who was skilful in the management of horses and elephants, and 
whose good government was the theme of praise of the four 
castes and orders regulated by his remarkable intellect matured 
by the investigation of all the ItiA&sas and Such 

a highly cultured prince, crowned his life with the highest 
sacrifice a Jain a could offer to his faith, viz. death by Salk- 
khana or slow starvation. The inscription that records this 
great event also states that he performed the anointing 
ceremony of the Rastrakuta King, indra III* thereby 
indicating his political power,* 1 Hence, it was no morbid 
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sentimentalist who exhibited this classic example of singular 
devotion to his faith, and fully evoked the admiration of his 
contemporaries. The result is seen in the erection of the 
great statue of Gommata by his general Clundaraya at Sravora 
Be]goja, which is in itself a monument to the zeal of the Jamas 
during that great age. 

Gommata is only the popular name for BahubaJi. son of the 
first Tirt hanker a, and in the BflAdiaJt-cflhfi we find the 
following itotca which speaks of Rajamalla or Racamalla IV, 
the son and successor of Marasimha, as the promoter of the 


J a ina faith 
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This passage is important also as confirming Simhanandi's 
connection with the Ganga dynasty. The great Acarya hid 
admonished its early founders with the words, " If you fail in 
what you promise, if you dissent from the if you 

are addicted to spirits or flesh, if you associate with the base, 
if you give not to the needy, if you flee in battle.—your race 
will go to ruin." ’* We have seen with what great devotion and 
consistency this high idealism was kept up in the family for 
generations. It affected even the officers working under the 
Ganga rulers: and a supreme example of this is found in 
Oiundaraya who, together with Gangaraja, the minister of 
Vtsnuvardhiiia, and Hu}|a, the minister of Narasimha Hoy sain, 
—is mentioned as forming the triumvirate of pre-eminent 
promoters of the Jaina faith.’ 1 C&undarlya’s name is associated 
with the Ciundaraya-basadi or the Jaina temple built by him 
at Sravatja Belgoja; with-the CSundaraya-puraiya which is a 
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popular epitome of the lives of the twenty-four Tlrthankaras; 
and above all else with the colossus of Gammata on Indrabctta p 
also at Sravana Be]gol&. His preceptor Ncmicandra wrote a 
classical work on Jaina doctrine, ttix. the Dra^a-Samgraha, 
besides numerous others These will be dealt with later, in the 
chapter on Jama literature. Suffice it to note here that in a 
very old illuminated manuscript of Tritokasdra, composed by 
Nemioandra, there k a picture representing Caundaraya with 
several courtiers hearing the tenets of Jainism as expounded by 
that great teacher/ 1 Ctunda's son had for his preceptor the 
Jaina Acarya Ajitajega. As lat* 83 1604 A. D. h Timmafija p a 
descendant of Clundaraya emulated hb great example by 
erecting the third great Jains colossus at Ye#5r in South 
Kajiara/* The legacy of the Ganga patronage of Jainism is also 
indicated by the proud name of Gangaxaja, already mentioned, 
even when their political hegemony had passed on to the 
Hoysajas. Gangar&ja was a scion of the same illustrious family. 
Thus the Age of the Gnngas was a memorable one in the 
history of Jainism in Kamifaka. Its echo is found in several 
inscriptions which testify to its greatness and general prosperity.^ 
In one it is stated that Gopanandi caused the Jaina faith to 
flourish once again "as it did at the time of the Gangas” 1 * 
Another speaks of the ■■ illustrious Gan gas. 1 '* 0 There are also 
numerous references to their rewards to heroes who bravely 
fought against cattle-raider, 11 But their greatest claim to 
remembrance is in the words of an inscription of AvinTta Ganga: 
" Able fat the ptoteetim of the castes and niigwm orders tthick 
prevailed in the South, the friend cf all ; ” which was equally 
applicable to all the members of the dynasty/* 
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PATRONAGE OF JAINISM UNDER THE CALL'KVAS 

The history of Jainism under the Calukyas is of more than 
ordinal interest, because these rulers are generally known to 
have been a wholly Hindu dynasty. But, as a matter of fact, 
they were like most Hindu rulers tolerant of all other creeds, 
except in a few cases towards the end of their powerful hege¬ 
mony over the South. By far the most famous monarch of this 
Family was undoubtedly Fulakcsi II, the great contemporary of 
the great king Har^avardhana of Kanauj. It was during his 
reign that Hiuen Tsang,, the Chinese pilgrim, visited South India 
and found Eaddhism a generally decadent religion as compared 
with its more popular rival in the South. Jainism. E hand ark a r 
has noted that while Jainism came into prominence under the 
Early Calukyas of Badami, there is absolutely up reference to 
the patronage of Buddhism in any of the Calukya inscriptions/* 
The figure of the king in one of the Buddhist frescoes of Apnta, 
hitherto considered as representing Piitakeli II, is now supposed, 
by some at least, to be but another representation from the 
Jataka stories yet to be identified. 11 On the other hand, we get 
many glimpses of the Jaina religion in the inscriptions of the 
Calukyas, which reveal their patronage of that faith. 1 * 

A Jaim inscription at Srava^a Bejgola speaks of the Jaiua 
teacher Gunacandra as a worshipper at the feet of xMallikamoda 
Sunti^a at Balipura. 1 * MallEkajnoda bdng a title of Jayasimha I 
of the Calukya dynasty, it is reasonably supposed that the 
Be|go]a mscriptiou represents him, 1: If this supposition is true 
then we have here our first reference to the patronage of Jainism 
tinder the Early Calukyas. This is greatly supported by the 
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fact that the same inscription also speaks of another Jaina 
celebrity; Vasucaiidra. as having attained fame as 1 Bala- 
Saraswati * at the Calukya capital Likewise, another epigraph 
states that V&diraja, also a Jaiim teacher, was honoured by 
Jayasimha 1 at whose capital he too won his celebrity.* 1 
Rajtarlga, son of Jayasimha, and his son Pulakc£i I. both 
appear to have kept up this tradition of patronage of the Jainas. 
Under the former, Durgaiakti. evidently 3 Jaina, made a grant 
to the fjamklia jinalaya at Puligetc (Lak£m££wHT J. ,# The 
latter endowed a Jain a temple at Alaktanagara; and the 
inscription recording this fact states : "The lord Satya£raya in 
his piety bestowed a hold (and J a charter worthy of that shrine 
of Jlna/*** Ha successor was Xirtlvarma I; and according to 
the earliest extant Old Kannada inscription at Dhlrwir he too 
made grants to the Jainas s " Having preferred their request to 
the supreme lord, (Klrtivaxma} gave (a grant) to the temple 
of Jbendra for the purpose of providing the oblation and 
unbroken rice, and perfumes t and flowers,, etc, 11 * 1 Similarly, 
another Sanskrit inscription states. "By him. the illustrious 
one h when requested to augment f the endowments to) the 
&dHa$tVa etc. of the JinUaya which*. - .Gamunda had caused to 
bo built, there was given a held, etc," 13 But of ali the Calukya 
inscriptions that of Pulake§i II at Aihoje is the most famous. 
In it. RavikTrti, the Jaina poet who composed the inscription, 
says, "This stone temple ofjmendxa which is the abode of 
glory was caused to be constructed by the learned Ravikirtl 
who bad acquired the greatest favour of that same Satydiraya 
whose commands were restrained ( only ] by the ( limits of) the 
three oceans. The accomplished Ravikirti himself is the com' 
poser of thia eulogy. and the person who caused the temple to 
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be built. M|1 There is also a Jains cave towards the eastern end 
of the South face of the Mvguti temple where Ibis inscription is 
found: and Fleet observe that M as has been the case with 
most of the Jaina temples of these parts* it seems to have been 
afterwards adopted to the purposes ofYinga worship."** This 
conversion to Saim use was the outcome of the Hindu revivalist 
movement, which, as in the case of the Tamils* was growing 
strong as years rolled on. We witness the same Hindu reaction 
in the territory ruled over by the Calukyas as well. Still, the 
Caluky r as for a long time appear to have continued their patron- 
age of Jainism, no less than that of other creeds* thereby 
justifying the proud title of SatytUraya or “ Anchor of Truth , 
borne by several among them. 

Jay as iinba II is thus slated to have even had for his spiritual 
preceptor a Jaina teacher named Niravadya Pandita** 1 And an 
inscription of Yijayaditya tells us that this king made a g ant to 
Udayndeva Pandita, or Kiravadya Pandita who was the house- 
pupil of Sri PQjyapada and belonged to the Devaga^ia division 
of the Muhrsamgha.* 1 Commenting on this passage Dr, Bhan- 
darkar observes. 44 If the Fujyjapada who was the preceptor of 
Kiravadya Pandita was the famous grammarian of that name, 
he must have flourished sometime before 6t® £aka R the date of 
Vinaylditya's death. t.£- about 600 Saka or 678 A D, All that 
is known about Pujyapada and his relations to other Digambara 
writers is not inconsistent with this date/'* 7 Vijay£ditya h s son 
Vikramaditya 1 L also repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant 
to the Jaina Acarya Yijayadeva Pandita : * d Having embellished 
the Sankhatirtha Jkialaya of Pulikara and repaired the white 
JiniU&ya at the request of the merchant liahubuli, which waa 
made jot the purpose 0/ increasing the worship vf jimj 
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Vikramaditya gave the grant to " Sri Yijayadeva Panditioarya 
who belonged! to the sect of Devagana of Mhlasariigha, the 
disciple of S&madevicajya who performed the most austere 
penances, who was the house-pupil of Jayadeva Pandita*" 1 * 
But it is Stranpe that this jaina grant contains tin invocation to 
Visnu, in obvious deference, of course, to the family god and 
symbol of the Caitjkya*. 1 l says* "Victorious is the boar-like 
form that was manifested of Vi^nu which agitated the ocean 
and which had the earth resting on the tip of his uplifted rigbE- 
hand tusk." tp 

Under VikramSditya's successor, Kirtivarma II, the Calukyas 
were defeated and dispossessed by the Rf^-traku(as, In the 
obscurity that surrounds the succeeding career of the Caiukyas 
we still find them consistent in their attitude towards the 
Jainas. For, from a Ra^rakuta inscription of Got In da III wc 
learn that ViffialAditya Calnkya, son of Ya^ovarman and grand¬ 
son of Bahvamian, made a grant to a Jaina temple in order to 
ward off the evil influence of Saturn. It is abo stated that this 
was done at the instance of the donor's uncle Cakiraja of Ibc 
Ganga family,™ We have already indicated the hold that 
Jainism had over the Gangas, and this inscription -reveals the 
influence they must have exercised over neighbouring princes in 
the matter of religious belich Who exactly were these C<dukya 
princes it is not easy to determine, Bhsndarkar and Rice 
thought that they must have belonged to an independent 
branch of the main family of Calukyas.™ The former abo 
mentions, in this connection, that another branch of Calukyas 
ruled from join named by Fampa in bb Jairut Bharat a ; 
Arikesari appears to have been the patron of the poet. J * Mr. 
E. P, Rice observes that Fampa was rf apparently also a general 
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or minister under Arikesiri, who was 3 descendant of the early 
Calukya Kings, but at this time was a tributory of the Ea|tra- 
kutas." He further adds, “ Arikcsari's court was at Euligerq 
(Lak^meiwar). and it is in the especially excellent Kanarcse 
of this capital that the poet claims to wfitc.” The date of the 
Jain a or Pampa Bhiirala is given as 941 A.D.' 1 * 

The E4§trakula domination lasted for a little over two 
centuries, from 754-974 A. D, “* They too were, some of them, 
great patrons of Jainism, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
But for the sake of continuity of our treatment of the Ca Inky as 
and their relationship with Jainism, it is better that we trace 
the history of the family to its very close. It is rather difficult 
to account for the sudden revolution in the religious polity of 
the Calukyas when their power was again restored by Tails pa 11 
about 974 AD. It is alleged that the Calukya rulers beginning 
with Tailapn II persecuted the Jain as. 1 * But it was possible that 
this was due more to political causes rather than to religious. 
Day by day the Saiva opposition to Jainism was growing strong 
in the country. The Ra$(.rakutas were undoubtedly patrons of 
Jainism. Hence, as In the case of the Colas about the time of 
Sundara Pandya's conversion, it was easy to mix up religion 
with politics; and Saivism, in its dynamic condition, was a 
ready handmaid for the politically ambitious and revolutionary 
Calukyas. The story is an exact replica of that told about the 
conversion of the Pindya king- it is related of Jayasiroha 111, 
grandson of Tailapa, that he was converted to the Vira-Saiva 
creed owing to the influence of his wife Suggaladevi. Thence¬ 
forth he is supposed to have persecuted the jamas. The 
Basova Parana states that Hottalakcre or Pottalakcre contained 
as many a* seven hundred basadis or Jaina temples and ao.ocm 
Jaina ascetics. Devara-Dasimayya the gum of SuggaLadevi, 
wife of Desitiga. despoiled the Sravakas and induced DCsinga to 
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adopt the Saiva or Lingayat religion. The same story is also 
repeated in a slightly varied form in the CA«i«fl Basava Pur Una 
as well. Fleet thinks that Desinga is a corruption for Jayaslmha 
and identities the monarch with Jayasimha III Calukya.'® 4 Our 
belief as to the political diaracler of these alleged persecutions, 
so far as the Calukyas themselves were concerned, is further 
supported by the fact that in championing the cause of Saivism 
they were acting contrary to the traditions of their own ancient 
family. For, the Calukyas from the beginning belonged to the 
Vaifpava and not the Saiva sect ol Hinduim. They had a boar- 
crest which they " acquired through the favour o( the divine 
Narayada." 1 * 1 Moreover, like the later Colas, the later rulers of 
this Cilukya family renewed their patronage of Jainism w hen 
they were well established. It is stated in an inscription at 
Sravapa Be [go! a that the Jaina teacher Swami won the title of 
« Sabda-Caturmukha " at the hands of King Ahavamalla who is 
identified with Cllukya SomeSwara L ,<, ‘ However, when the 
^iw prince made a grant to the Jainas, it seems, he had to 
make a special appeal to the villagers, showing thereby that 
Jainism must have by this time become unpopular among the 
masses, 1 ** 

The anti-jaina movement had spread like wild fire in the 
entire peninsula. The Colas, its champions in the South, had 
grown so strong that they appear to have over-run the Calufcya 
territory under Someiwara I. It is stated that they destroyed 
the Jaina temples at Puligere or Lak$mc4war, built by Fermadi 
Gangs- The inscription relates, " The excellent temples which 
Fermadi Ganga had constructed, the outcaste Fondi Cola 
destroyed and descended to adkogaii (hell}." * Under Some- 

1<M Start, BywutiU efiXt Eawatm DuhkU, p, tie. 9. 

Mff Flout, Ralacfcambarra Grant at Ammo It, Ep. £od, VII, p.lBOi 
Cf, S, O, C 1 MoVlptiooi, led. Ant. X, p, 67; Tft, pi 110; 
we (llaitfotian. Smith, TXt Ozfent Mttofy 0/ foria, p. 901, 
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iwara II a Jain a feudatory of his reconstructed these temples. 118 
Evidently Jainism had nnt been worsted. It gathered up all its 
strength and made a final stand under Bijjala KaJaeuti whose 
career we shall trace in the next chapter. But something must 
be said about another branch of the CSlukyas which ruled from 
Vcngi, on the East Coast, before we take final leave of them. 
They are usually known as the Eastern Cilukyas, as distin¬ 
guished from the Western Calukyas of Kalyipi. That some at 
least among them shared I he tolerant attitude of the Cilukya 
family as a whole becomes evident from the following extract 
from the Epigraph leal Report of Madras 

"Vigrtuvardhana III of the Eastern Gfilukyi dynasty 
f paHp a grant in 5. 684 which registers evidently the 
renewal of an earlier grant of the village Musmitunda in 
Tonka N (d)ta-v[a) di-vishaya to the (Jaina) teacher Kalb 
bbadrfic&rya. The Queen of the King Kubja-V^uvar- 
dfiana I influenced the grant of a village to a Jaina baili at 
Btjavadu. Amina II has made grants to Jaina temples 
patronised the grant of a Jaina Sruvaki by lending his title 
to a charitable Jaina feeding house called Sarvalokalraya- 
Jina-Bhavanaendowed by her.’*' 11 
From the Kalachumbirra grant of Amina II, the Jaina frdvtf Ai 
named in the above passage appears to have been a courtesan. 
Her name was Cimeka. She is described ss “a favourite mis¬ 
tress of the King 'V* ** an ornament of the FaUavardhik* 
lineage id the retinue of the OJukyas " ; a son to the water- 
lilies the fares of courtesans who agi tates herself in acquiring 
lame as radiant as that of a moon to bring to ftdl-tidr the waUrt 
of the Jaina religion " J and is said to have been '* endowed with 
charity and tenderness and good character, and is beautiful and 
is a doc i pic who delights in the teachings of the learned ^people". 


110 Ibid. ji. II; Fl» 0 t, tofwanktef tit Retort* Dutridi. p, Bern, 
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The grant was * p caused to be given Jp by her to Arbanandi, 
,r for the purposes of the renowned dining hall of the holy and 
famous Jaina temple called Sarvalok^raya-jaina-Bhavana, 
whereby she has acquired a reputation praised by learned 
people /* m The sect of Jainas to which she belonged is stated 
to be "the A ddakiii gachch i which has established its renowned 
fame in the Vntahari^ganz, and the minds of the members of 
which have their desires bent on granting excellent food to asce¬ 
tics of the four castes/ 1 m Portlier, interesting details revealed 
by the grant Ate the names of the like SakalacandrasicU 

dhiata K Ayyapoti etc., and the composer of the poetical por¬ 
tions of it is said to be Kavta*krav*Hi m The writer of the grant 
was Bhattadcva. and the Ajnapati or Superintendent was the 
KaUakcldhUxy* The reward that Bhaftadeva got for hb work 
is mentioned as land requiring as seed nine putt is of twelve 
tumns ( each), and two bullocks. m But more important than 
anything else is the statement: that Vijaylditya (Auuna IT) 
"who was most kind to Br&hmai^as PF P made the grant to the 
Jainas/' 7 The Maliyapundi Grant of Ammarlp II is another 
evidence in confinnation of his charities to the Jainas* It signi- 
ficantly opens with an invocation to Jinendra/*■ Then, giving 
the whole genealogy of the king, proceeds ; " The M akJrdjddhi- 
rtljd Param^ivara, the very pious Ammaraja (II) thus commands 
all ryots, headed by the Ra$kirakHias t inhabiting the district 
( tris&y *) Kamma-nldu/' The grant was made to Dutgaraja, 
fi whose sword always [served) only for the protection of the for¬ 
tune of QJukyas, and whose renowned family £ served) for the 
support of the excellent great country ) cabed Vcmgi/' 

for the " very charming excellent temple uf Jfoa [Jimihtya) 

113 Ibid L , p lOi^vT. 
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founded by him* an abode of merit, and marked with the auspi¬ 
cious name o[ Kataklbharajja. The temple was superintended 
hy Srirnandiradeva, disciple of Divakan who belonged to the 
lp pure and worthy Nandt-g&cfaha of the Y&paniy&^Sttmgha .* 9 
The grant was the outcome of a request from Katakar^ja 4i for 
the cost ot repairs of breaks and cracks, offerings, worship etc., 
and of an alms-house ( sattra},.*.. with exemption from all 
taxes, with libations of water. 11 * Thus we see, that the Calukyas, 
Of whatever branch or agc 1 were consistently patrons of Jainism, 
the only exceptions being Taila II and his immediate successors, 
who acted under stress of political expediency rather than 
avowed religious bias. 

RASTRAKUTAS W AND THE KALACURI5 : 

* * * 

A PERIOD OF SHARP CONFLICTS 

The Age of the Rastrakutas (754-974 A. 0 - ) was a period of 
great activity among the jainas of the Deccan and the Kannada 
country. This was immediately followed by a Saiva reaction 
under Taila II and his immediate successors of the CM nicy a 
dynasty, noticed in the last chapter * From Soratiwifa I, as we 
saw above, there was a revival in the patronage of Jainism by 
the CMukyas. Under Someiwara IV. Calukya power was tem¬ 
porarily brought to an end by the revolution created by Blj jaU 
of the KEilacuri family. The last named was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Jaina faith, but the power established by him 
did not last for more than two decades after his usurpation 
(11G2-1183 A.D. J. 1 ” The fail of the Kaiacuri* was the final 
blow given to Jainism in the Deccan. The struggle had 
commenced much earlier and we get a lively picture of it in the 

m 
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YaiMitilaka-campti written by Somadcva about 959 A.D. m 
This religious conflict, in the words qf Peterson. “ drew towards 
it the attention and well nigh absorbed the intellectual energies 
ot all thinking men.” *" 

Amoghavar$a t was by far the greatest royal patron of Jainism 
in the Rastrakdta dynasty. But he was by no means alone. 
His lather Govinda III had made a grant to the Jama teacher 
Arikirti. desriple of Vijayakirti, for removing the evil influence 
of Saturn from Vimal&ditya of the Cilukya family noticed in 
the last chapter." 1 His brother Rumba, too. appears to have 
given a village to the Jaina teacher Yardhatnina. 11 ' And 
Jinastma's Eanvamia-purSna makes it evident that it was 
composed under Srivallabfm, father of Govinda 111 . 114 The 
Hanvamta is one of the earliest Jaina versions of the MahZ- 
bh&Tata™ According to the KatkSkoia of the Digambaras, 
Akalanka was the son of King Subhatunga whose capital was 
Manyakbcta. 1 ** This was a title ot Krspa I. and Manyakhcta 
was the capital of the Ristrakiilas. But this is a mere tradition 
and the identity of the persons is by no means easy to establish. 
However, in the light of our knowledge of the gaiety of great 
writers who lived about this time, the tradition is not without 
its value. The Ahalanka-carita or the traditional biography of 
Akalanka states that be was the son of Puru^otlama, minister 
of Subhatunga; and an inscription at Sravaoa Bejgoja also 
alludes to Akalanka’s challenge to the pandits at the court of 
Subhitunga. He is supposed to have belonged to the Deva- 
Samgfta of lllnyakhcta. 1 *’ From all these it becomes dear that 
Akahnka must have had some intimate connection with the 
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king so persistcni^ named ; and it is possible that 
he lived at the court of Kj^a 1 in the eighth century A. D. as 
suggested by Mr, HiralaL 3 * 1 

In the opening verses of the Gantias&asamgraka by 
Mali^vlricirya it is stated that it was written under Amogha- 
var^a I (c- S15 A. D + ]« It is supposed that the author might 
have been one of the court poets. “ The Jnyadhavala 4 \ka t one 
of the rarest Jaina works, was composed by Vlrascnacarya at 
about the same time. Its concluding portion is attributed 
to Jinascjia who also commenced the Adipurfina under 
Amoghavar^a I, m The author calls himself the rarama-ptru 
or chid preceptor of Amogbavarsa ; and the Uilant-purana, 
the sequel to the Adi-puri confirms the fact by stating, 

i^wPTiro^gift: i 

rVWt 'Ffccufrqwt 

*flmr fhw^iq^ irrwTfi ji 

Amoghavar^a prostrated himself before Jina^eua and thought 
himself purified thereby. 1 " In his ParhXbkyuday* Jinasena 
blesses his royal pupil and wishes that he might reign long. 1 " 
But more interesting than anything else is the composition of 
the Ratnamalite 'or more fully PrasnQtterA-RetnamdhM attribu¬ 
ted to A mogha var^'s own authorship. 1 " It is the 1 gem-chaplet 
of questions and answers' on Jaina ethics 2 and Guqabhadra> 
the co-pupil of Amoghavar^a relates: 

110 Xfirft-tnl, C»t. &f \SSfi ici C. F + *nd Barjir+ lutfod.. pp- KSii-Tiil l 
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It means, the wise Amnghavar$a in his wisdom composed 
this RatnamMika having renounced his kingdom; L?n and 
Dr. Bbandarkar observes that this event is easily believable as, 
otherwise, the elates of the Saundatti inscription of Kf$gar&ja II 
(Saka 797) and the Kanhcri Inscription of Amoghavar$a I 
( £aka 799 ) become irreconcilable. Tho latter grant must have 
beers made about two years after Amoghavar^a T s abdication* 
He adds, "Of all the Rastrakiitas. Amoghavarsa was the 
greatest patron of Jainism; and that he himself adopted the Jaina 
faith seems true." 11 * Dr. Allekar, however has since shown 
how Amoghavarsa did not altogether renounce Hinduism. IJ7 a B 
Under these circumstances, it seems surprising that the son 
and immediate successor of Amoghavarja should have been an 
ardent devotee of the £■!« faith, 119 But it is not altogether 
strange, in India, where, for the most part, people have enjoyed 
the plenitude of religions freedom. The Kailasa temple at 
EEora is a monument to Saiva zeal no less than the bold con¬ 
ceptions of the Hindu architect. Yet its breadth of outlook 
and atmosphere of toleration is visible both in tlie sculptures 
on its walls and in the existence, side by side, of Buddhist, 
BrdhmanicaJ and Jaina caves and shrines in wonderful pro¬ 
ximity. Still, in the fierce glow of the contemporary struggle 
between Jab ism and BrMimanism, Knga's enthusiasm for the 
Sidvas must have been looked upon with suspicion by the 
Jainasn Hence, we find that GuQabhadra completed hh 
UUarapw&na, the sequel to the AdipitrSna of Jmascna, not at 
the Rashrakuta capital, where it had been commenced under 
Amoghavai^a I, but at Bankapura the head qua ter*, of 
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Lokiditya, a Jaina feudatory' of Kr$ 0 & II. It is said of 
Lokldtiya that he ruled the province of Vimavisa (BaravS^, 
Dharw&r District) M and encouraged the spread of Jainism, 1 ” 
Like him there were other minor rulers and merchants who 
patronised the Jainas even when their over-lord K^a 11 was 
known for his Saiva learnings* P^hvErlma*® grant to the 
Jaina temple at Saundatti in the year of Kp^a I Fa accession to 
the throne (Siaka 797 ), l4fl and an inscription (of Saka 824 ) in 
the Jaina temple at Mtilgunda ( DharwSr District) make this 
perfectly certain , 111 

There was once again a reaction under Kpjiia III of whose 
patronage of Jainism there are some evidences. He married a 
Gang* princess, who came from a Jaina family, and her son 
Ifldra IV only showed the influence of heredity when he died by 
the traditional Jaina vow of SaiUkhana, 1 **' This event is recorded 
in an inscription at SravaQa Belgoja and appears to have taken 
place in its sacred atmosphere sanctified by memories of numer¬ 
ous sacrifice^ 1 ” Pu^pad ant a h s Mahapurana describes the poet 
as lying in a garden at Manyakheta, when he was picked up and 
honoured by the King Subhatungn and his minister who induced 
him to live at the palace. His famous Yaicdhafa Kdiya and 
Ndga-Kurtt&TG-C&ild appear to have been composed at the 
request of the King's son Nanna, probably identical with India 
IV, It is also an interesting commentary on the times to rote 
that Pu^padanta was himself a Saiva to begin with, but became 
a Jaina owing to Lhe influence of a Jaina ascetic. Subhatunga 
referred to by him is identical with Kjsna IIL m Similarly, 
another Jaina writer, Indranandi by name, also appears to have 
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composed his Jvdiufrtdlini-tioira at MSnyakheta when Kf^O* 
was ruling iciSakaS6J. But more interesting them anything 
else composed by the jainas. under Kpsna III. is the Yaiasfitak*- 
camftu written by Somadeva already referred to. Once again h 
id the words of Eeteison, 11 It represents a lively picture of 
India at a time when the Buddhist, Jaina and Rrahinanical 
religions were stj]l engaged in a contest that drew towards it 
the attention and well nigh absorbed the intellectual energies of 
all thinking men. r ’ 141 After Kr^na came Indra IV whose 
death by S&Hekhana has already been referred to, The inscrip¬ 
tion recording this also alludes to India's skill in playing polo, 111 
li was in all respects an age rich in culture and the contribu¬ 
tions of Jainism to it will be more fully dealt with later. 

The last of the Ristrakutas was Kqkka II who was over¬ 
thrown by TaUall of the Calufcya family in 973 A. D- We 
have traced the subsequent history of the Calukyas down to 
Some^wara IV* under whom Bijjaja established the KalacQri 
Interregnum about 1162 A. Dp Within twenty years of this the 
Calnkyas were once again restored to power, but they could not 
continue enjoying it for longn After t 190 A, D r they sank irrto 
the position of petty chiefs, most of their possessions passing 
into the hands of new dynasties* the Yadavas of Devagiri and 
the Hoysajas of Dwilrasamudra. The brief period during which 
the Kalacfiris occupied the Caiukya throne was marked by the 
rise of the VTraJhaiva or Lingayat movement, perhaps the 
fiercest attack ever delivered on Jainism as well as 
Brahmanism. 14 * 

The religious condition! of the country at this time is note¬ 
worthy. In the words of Elliot, +H most of the princes ( under 
Someiwara IV } seen? to have been votaries of Siva... * * .But 
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at the same time the most perfect toleration seems to have been 
extended to all other creeds, Both the jaina arid the Buddha 
faiths wore openly professed, th& farmer to a gnat extent ,— 
a considerable portion of the. inscriptions recording grants to 
temples of that persuasion” He continues, r " These varieties of 
faith and this general toleration t arc the more remarkable from 
the spirit of religious hatred and persecution which was soon 
after aroused , 111 According to Fleet, Jainism was a popular 
sect under Bjjpla when Bnsava established the LInglyat 
form of SaivbmJ 4 * And alone among the patrons of 
Jainism in South India, the Katacuri grants have a sitting 
Tlrthankam with his usual attendants, etc, 11 * But, in keeping 
with the tradition of most Indian ruleis, and consistently with 
the principles of his own Jaina religion, Bijja|a appears to have 
favoured the Vira-Saivas, at whose hands ha was soon Eo meet 
with a Solent death. In a contest between the Ltog&yata and 
Jain as. at Ablflr {near Dharwitr ) p in the year Safca 10 S 9 , 
Bijjali gave a decision in favour of the former and even 
rewarded their leader Ekantada KAmayyaJ^ Bijj ala's 
successor, Some^wara, similarly made a grant ta a Brahman a 
temple at Relgaum . 1 * 1 

The traditional account of the life of Basava, the founder of 
VIra-Saivisiu or Linglyattsm is given in Bhima-Kavi's Basova* 
Furjrui, 151 Having heard from Nlrada that Saivism was on a 
decline on the earth. Siva resolved upon sending Nandi his 
vehicle to the mortals to reform and reclaim them to the true 
religion they had forsaken* Nandi incarnated himself as 
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bom of MSdiraja and his wife Mad alam biki at 
Ingaleiwani Bagewadi ( now in Bsjapur district). Siva himself 
had initiated him when be was in his mother's womb. Though 
bom in a Brahmin family Basava refused to be invested with a 
sacred thread, on the ground that he had already been inti tin¬ 
ted imo the Vlra-£aiva dik$A He then left his home with his 
sister Nagalambikri and was looked after by $»iva devotees of 
the place* Baladeva, Ba sava's maternal uncle and treasurer 
( Bhand&ri) at the Court of Bijjaja m Kalyana, who had come 
tor the ceremony, was struck by the singular wisdom and piety 
of Basava and gave him his daughter Gangadevi in marriage, 153 
After this Basava went to Kappadi SrnigameSwara where, as he 
wis devoutly praying, Sangainc-^wara, revealed himself to him 
and said, n We have beard of thy devotion. Persevere in the 
steady observance of the true religion, consider those that wear 
the symbol of Siva as Siva incarnate* .Though they abuse atul 
beat thee, prostrate thyself before them. Treat as friends even 
thy enemies, if they are Vlra^aivas. Punish them who abuse 
the followers of Siva,,Thou shall not desire another man's 
wife, nor his property* The organs of sense shall not obey the 
lusts of the heart. Know that the Jangama is L fc * m 

Sometime after, B&bdeva died and Bijjala. was advised 
that Basova would be a worthy successor, appointed him in 
Baiadeva's place. When he was in Bijj&fe'a Court, a scroll is 
said to have fallen from the sky, which no one in Bijjafa's 
Court was able to decipher. Basava deciphered it and said 
that it contained a message that a Urge treasure would be 
found underneath Bijjafe 1 * throne. The treasure was accord¬ 
ingly found, and thereon Bijpja bestowed great honours on 
Basava . m 

While in office Basava greatly honoured the Jan gam as who 
came to^KaJyi^a in great numbers. Bijja|a received informa- 
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tion that Basava was wasting the Koval treasury to feed the 
Jangamus and he scolded Basava, But after a while they weft 
reconciled to each other, m The YlraSaitfa faith steadily gained 
ground and the Brahmin and Jain a faiths suilered. Meanwhile, 
an incident happened which ultimately led to Bijjaja's death. 
Madhuvayya a Brahmin convert to VtrafaLvisrn gave his daughter 
in marriage to the son of Hollayya who was an untouchable by 
birth. Bijjaja was furious and he had the eyes of both pulled 
out. One Jagadcvu killed lire king at the Instance of Basava 
who in the meanwhile had gone to Sangameswara where, with 
a large number of Saivaa he was absorbed in Sangamanath- ^ 
The Basuvm Futuna says:— 

"As the whirlwind arises from the earth and is lost in it, 

** As the fourth is produced in the churned milk and sub¬ 
sides in to it, 

"As the forked lightening has its origin on the sky and 
retires into it; 

" So Basava rose out of the gum, grew by his assistance 

fl And at last was united to him in everlasting rest, PJ 

The mantle of leadership then descended upon Ganna Basava; 
but the capital (Kalylni] having become too hot for the 
Lingiyafs, they had to M pursue their religion out of the reach 
of the Royal arms." lM 

Dr, Krishnaswami Aiy^angar has observed that early epigra¬ 
ph seal css den ce lends support to another origin of \TrasnsvJsm 
Gingiva t ism } t ufe, # under a Brihmana named Ek an tad a 
Rlmmyya. 1 ** In fact* the Ablflr in scrip! ion is the only txthic re¬ 
ference we have with regard to the leader of the Lingay^t iuqvc- 
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mint; and the Brahme^wara temple at Ab]ur Ls said to contain 
sculptures representing Ramayya in the act of performing a 
miracle. a ' It is possible M says Dr- Krishnaswami Asyangar. 
11 that R&mayya preceded the two Basavas by a short period as 
Bij]a}a is referred to in the record, not as a ruler* but only as a 
governor or Mah a mandated wara. ri ' lB The Cffsna Basiivu PuH l/i^x 
gives an account of the miracles performed by this Ekantada 
Ramayya* 

It is not necessary to trace the course of the Ylra-Saiva 
movement here in detail. It is evident that in the period under 
review the rise of Vfra- 5 a ivism was largely responsible for the 
decline of jainism. By it the trading and agricultural classes 
who were the backbone of Jainism were converted to Vfra- 
Saivism. and Jain a idols were replaced by Saiva ones. S#1 The 
best days of the jamas in the Deccan were oven lSa It only 
remains for us to trace the last phase of Jainism under the 
Hoysajas and the Languishing sequel of its Song history. Even 
the South was not immune from the iconoclastic zeal of the 
Moslems who followed in the wake of the Yadavas of Dcvagirh 
There is in the fort of Douktibad a mosque built by Aurangzcb 
out of the ruins of what appears to have been originally a Jain a 
temple. The images of Tirthankaras carelessly built into the 
sides of neighbouring walls bear out this supposition. Since the 
KaSacuris were the last dynasty in the Dec can of whose patro¬ 
nage ot jainism we have any evidence, it is natural to conclude 
that these vestiges are a survival of their age. 
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JAINISM UNDER THE HOVSALA 
V|]AVAN AGAR AND MVSORJl RULERS 

* £ 

Hemmed in on all sides by the rising tide of re-awykned 
Hinduism* Jainism sought its last refuge in the cradle ot its 
childhood, vii., Mysore. Hear for a time it found the patronage 
of the Hoy sal as, but only for a time. The entry of Ramanuja, as 
an axde from the £aiva domination in tlieCoja kingdom, brought 
in its wake the conversion of Bittideva to Vak^avism, Thence- 
forward the most, famous of the Hoysaja family, Rit^rdeva came 
to he known as Vi^guvardhana or "the promoter of the 
Vai^uava doctrine* ,p The siory of his conversion from Jainism 
is a very fascinating one. But we must start with his pre¬ 
decessors in order to have a connected view of Jainism tinder 
the patronage of the Hoysajas, 

The Hoysajas were an indigenous family ot rulers in Mysore* 
They rose to power and prominence by taking advantage of the 
political rivalry between their Southern and Northern neigh¬ 
bours* pi>. g the Colas and the Cilukyas* 1 ** The traditional 
account of their ascendancy h to be found in an inscription at 
£rava{ia Belgrija.*"■ It is significant to note that VinaySditya, 
the first historical ruler of this dynasty, had for his preceptor 
the Jain a teacher Sin tide va. liJ Epigraphic evidence points 
to Vinayaditya's construction of many tanks, tem ples, and 
villages. 1 " He appears to have been a feudatory under Vikramn- 
ditya VI of the Ciiukya dynasty. His son and successor 
Ereyanga is described as "the right arm of the Calukyas i " 

ICS cf> ErlihuMWiuii Aiyanff&r Anciem /tkJij. pp. 8fl r 250- The eiteuiian 
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"Yama incarnate;” and "destroyer of the city of Dhlra 
belonging to the Malaya King. a| The epigraphs which speak 
of him thus also tel] us of his having pul to flight the fierce 
Choja army and ruined Jialinga, 1111 When due allowance is made 
far all exaggerations, these inscriptions truly indicate the 
dynamic power of the Hoysajas at this time ; and their power 
meant also power of the Jain a religion patronised by them. 

Bittideva was the son of Ereyanga. He came to the throne 
about 1109 A. IX His exploits, power, and influence are indi¬ 
cated by several inscriptions at Be]goJa, l " a But the outstanding 
event of his reign was his conversion by RitB&nuja. At the 
time of this apostle s visit, ihe actual ruler of Mysore appears eg 
have been Bittideva s brother who is spoken of as a worshipper 
of ‘ ISa.' It docs not seem likely that it is a reference to Siva; 
for ’ !ia ' is a common suffix to Jaina names like Jinesa, £intlia 
etc, and simply means Lord. Bitfidcva was himself an ardent 
follower of the Jaina creed. Buchanan states that, like his 
ancestors Ballaja Raya (Visnuvardhana | was a worshipper of 
Jina, and adds that at his capital were seven hundred temples 
dedicated to that God. 171 The story of Bifttdeva's conversion is 
not unlike others of its kind. As in the case of Sambandar's 
conversion of Sundara Pandya, Ramanuja is here supposed to 
have worked a miracle. Bittideva’s daughter was possessed 
with the devff. His Jaina Aearyas and Pandits were unable to 
do anything. Ramanuja succeeded where his rivals had failed. 
The result was Bittideva 1 's change of faith. Jaina tradition 
however, represents this as the outcome qf the machinations of 
courtesans sent by Ramanuja, 1 ” After this it is alleged, as 
usual, that the new convert under the instigation of Ramanuja 
persecuted the jainas who are said to have been ground in 
oil-mills. Dr. Krishnasvrami Aiyangar explains this as meaning 
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** the oil miOs of logic/' 17 * Thu inscriptions also indicate that 
V 4 nuvardhana could not have persecuted Ills erstwhile co- 
r-eliyioarLsts,. A few facts will easily bear out this observation. 

In the first place, the ccversion of Jli^dcva did not lead to 
the conversion of Ids queen even. 5 anta|aievi continued to 
make grants to I he Jain as with the royal permis-sion, even after 
this event. iri Secondly. Gnngaraja. his minister and general p 
considered as one of the three pre-eminent promotere of Jainism 
in the South, continued to enjoy the favour of Visnuvardhana. 
He endowed and repaired Jaina temples and protected priests 
and images. He built an enclosure round the colossus on 
Indra-Betta, which probably needed soeh protection from the 
attacks of sectarian fanatics. Says an inscription at Bdur, 
# * Whatever else might be said, the myriads of mined Jaina 
temples restored and built again, and the many ways in which 
his unbounded gilts were made, caused the Gangavadi 96,000 
to shine like Kopana through Ganganfitha. 1 * 1 And more than 
anything else, seven years after Ramanuja had left Mysore (*,*« 
Jn 1125 A,D*} Viqnuvaidhana himself made a grant to the noted 
Jaina controversialist Sri-BftJa Turkskacakravarti. ,: ' Similarly, 
when Gatigaraja died, and his Mm erected to his memoiy the 
Droh^gh : ifafta Jin ala ya at Halcbld, Vi^ijvardhana signified his 
respect towards it saying,*’ By the merit of the consecration of 
this God ( Parivanitha ) I have obtained both a victory and 
the brith of a son K and have been filled with joy, RF Thereupon 
ho give to the God the name of Vijaya-Ptdva and to his son 
Vij aya-Narasithha- Dev a, The former showed bis deference 
to Jainism and the latter his adherence to the new creed of 
Vai?ijvisiii. ltt 
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This was certainly an age of great toleration h at any rate 
among the enlightened people. The example of Yi$nuvardbana 
was followed by mauiy others. Hts queen Sintikdcvi, while 
still adhering to her pallia faith, granted to 220 Brabmapas a 
village near Hassart which she had received from her hasband . 171 
The great £ajva temple at Hal^bid, built by KsHatnalb, a rich 
Jaiva merchant, was dedicated to the tokfent king and called 
after him, — Vispuvardhana HoysalGSwara Temple, which, 
literally translated would mean: “The Siva temple of the 
Hoysaja promoter of Vai^ovtsm, M iU This Is enough testimony 
to the spirit of the age, Vi^uvardhana, likewise* appears to have 
made a grant to Mdrbala T!riha h which Dr. Krishnaswami 
A iy an gar thinks is "apparently a Saiva shrine on the Chinmndn 
bill " ** 

The tradition was carried on by his successors as well* 
Narasitnha I made a grant to the Bhavya-GG#ms£i Bast! at 
Bejgoja . 1 * 1 His minister Hujja (who has been bracketed with 
Canndaraya and Gan ga raj a as the greatest promoter ol Jainism] 
erected an epitaph to the Jama Aoaiya Dcvaklrti, besides 
building several bastis, [il The Bhandari Bafti at BdgoSa, in 
which I met a nude Digambara stdhu by name V^abhascna in 
1937 , is attributed to Narasimha's treasurer. Under Vira 
Bailaja II, grandson of Vi^nvandhaiia. the kingdom was 
organised “upon a footing of peace and prosperity ; pp and the 
king assumed for the first time the titles of independent royalty* 
In 1176 A.D, a Jaiua temple was built by a Jaina merchant 
who Called it Vtra Bal|aia Jinahsya, in honour of the king, and 
Vira Ba||ala granted it avillage. 1,J About twenty years bier, 
in 1195 A,D** Klgadeva, minister and PaJlaya-sTfami of Ba|Jdla 
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II# built theKagara JinUlaya as a disciple of Nayakirti. Ba|Jahi* 
the king, made a grant to this temple, busk at his own capital, 
Dwarasamudra, ,J for feeding jaina asceti /i and carrying on the 
eight-fold worship of the temple/* j^is son, the prince 
( Narasirhha IJ ) F the inscription states, "was very much 
pleased to see the tight-fold worship and the free distribution of 
gifts to the ascetics, 111 ** Kajasiiiiba HI is said to have had for 
his guru a Jaina teacher named Rdftt-gutu or the Royal 
Chaplain/** The last instance of a Hoy*a|a grant to the Jainas 
that we yet know L that of Pratip-eakravtrti Yiramanmatha- 
deva [ 1257-71 A D,) in the Carina Fltfva Basadi at Kogali in 
the Bel 3 ary District/ 1 " Thus, to the end of their days the 
Hoysala kings, whatever their religion, continued to patronise 
the Jainas. 

II 

The same tradition of toleration continued under the rulers 
of Vijaynnagara ai. w r elt. " The national movement [ against 
Muhammedan inroads) which gave rise to Vijayanagara," 
observes Dr. KrLslmasw&mi Aiyangar, was comprehensive and 
embraced a defence of all that was Hindu against Mussulman— 
including Jainism which received protection and patronage. The 
sovereigns of this family* although each one had bis own persua* 
Sion, adopted religious com promise as their civil policy/' mt An 
inscription at Bell ary records the consecration of an image of 
Sintinatha—Jinftiwara, under Horihaia I, by some Jaina 
merchants, and on the pedestal of this image is found the name 
of Maghanandi, disciple of Amarakliti Acfiiya^of Kundakundin- 
vaya* baraswati-gachcha* and Balatkara-gaga of Mulasariigha. 1 ** 
But the most interesting of all the Vijayanagaxa inscriptions 
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alluding to the Jalnas is that of Bukka 1 , dated about 136S A,D- 

It reads : 

" During the time of Sri Vim Bukkarlya, dispute having 
arisen between Jalnas and the Bbaktas (Varavas), 
the blessed people {the Jairtas) of all the nodus ..„. having 
made petition to Butter ay a..... .about the injustice done 
by the Bhaktas ,—the King, taking tEie hand of the Jain as 
and placing it in the hand of the Sri Vaknavas ol the 
eighteen nwfus. including aedtyas of the places.. *, + ,and 
dedaring £ at the same time } that there was no difference 
between the Yais^ava-diiriuNa [ or faith ) and the Jaina- 
dariana, ( decreed as follows:—) 'This Jsba-^ridnd h 
as before entitled to the five great musical instruments and 
the kaiaim for vase). If loss or abvancemcnt should he 
ransed to the Jaina-darfana through the BhaHas, the 
VaLsjpavas will kindly deem it as lessor advancement to 
their (own dar susaj j 11 The Sri Vaisnai nTs will kindly to this 
effect set up a sajafla in all the Uastis of the kingdom. For 
as long a$ the rttn mid moon endure, the Vai^tjmws will 
continue to protect the Jaina-dariana, The Vaiffiovai and 
Jain&s are e«tf [ftedy): they must not be viewed different". 1 w 

The details given of the administration oJ this unique edict 
seem to show that Bukka was even partial to the Btsavyus, as 
the jajnas were called, and threw the burden of their protection 
u pon his own co-religionists, the Bhtiktas or Sri VaisnavasJ 11 
Later on, this attitude of protection towards the Jain as would 
seem to have advanced the Jainas even .1 step further. For, 
according to another inscription at Srvana Bejgoja, Bima^devi 
the queen of Devarfya I of Vijayanagara, appears to have been 
a disciple of the Jaina teacher Abhinava-C&rukfrti-FandiUcarya, 
and she set tip an image of Slntiniitha in the Mangayi Basti at 

w 
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Befgola,™ Likewise, Irugapa, (he trusted general of Harihara II 
being a staunch Jaina, erected and endowed Jaina temple even 
at the royal capital. An inscription on the lamp-pillar of the 
Gatyagitti temple (Oil-woman's Temple)/at Hampj (suburb of 
Vijayanagara), beginning with an invocation to Jina and Jisia- 
fasduii, states that [ ruga pa {son of Harihara's daniLmriyaku 
Caica or Caicapa) who adhered to the doctrine of the Jaina 
teacher Simhamndt built the stone temple of Kunthu-JinanStha 
at Yijayamignm. It is also stated that this Irugapa or Iruga- 
&r dxri{fa*t 4 tha (General) composed the jaina lexicon 
Nitmlrfhi-rtitnamiUiJ . 1 * 1 Another inscription at Conjeevaram 
speaks, of I ruga pa, son of DunrfantlyakA Ynicaya ( Bnicapa or 
Catcapa ? )„ as having made a grant to a Jaina temple " tor the 
benefit of Bnkkaraya (II) son ol Harihara (II)/ riil His sons too 
seem to have carried on the same policy of promoting the Jaina 
Cause, 1 * 3 

Of Bukkaraya (II) himself, there is another inscription in the 
Gurugaja Basti at Mudbidre (in South Kanara District ) which 
records Jib grant to that Jaina temple.^ 4 Under Devataya II* 
perhaps the greatest ruler of the Sangama dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara, similar grants were made to the Jaina temples in the 
same district. One of them alludes to one k&Jaga of paddy, 
given to a Jaina temple at B.jsrur, on every bullock-load coming 
into the town ; UJ and another under Use same ruler speaks of a 
gift to AbhSnava Carukirti Panditicarya for tiie construction of 
the Tribhuvana Cudamatki Caityilaya ( on Zqih January 1430 
A. D.) when Devirija Wodiya of N^arn&ngak was ruling over 
Manga^iJ.^a-^ajya. L,, The Yijayanagara inscription of Dsvariiya 
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II, makes it deaf beyond doubt that this prince, although 
he is described as Mhe tree of heaven to the Brihroanas lp,,i 
because of his liberally to them, undoubtedly patronised the 
Jainas as well- It siiys, “ in order that his fame and merit 
might last as Ions as the moon and the stars, caused a temple 
(caityalaya) of stone to be buik to the Arhat Par^vanatha, who 
rules over the empire of ail knowledge, and who well knew how 
to proclaim the doctrine of Syddvad^vidyH, in a street of the 
PJn-supdTi Bazar (Kramukapamaptna ) at his {the king**) 
residence in Vijayanagara, that was situated in the midst of 
{the country called ) Kamil td.-dft£a h which was protected by Ids 
orders. ” iii 

Under Virilpdkga, son of Bevaraya II r “ eight SeUigdrs or 
merchants, made a grant to the jaina temple at BidirG for the 
daily worship, anointment, etc., of Candroga P£r£va Tfrihan- 
kara Candraprabhiiswinii and far the gift of $&sS*Q$, under the 
direction of Caruklrii FandUa Deva, when Vittarasa was ruling 
over Barkura-r§jya- m Kp^adcvaraya (1509-1539 A.D.) by far 
the greatest of all the rulers of Vijayanagara, well known for 
bis Brahman Seal charities, also endowed the TraUokyanltba 
jinalaya in the Cingleput District.*”* And lastly, that even lesser 
members of the Vijayanagara ruling families followed the 
example of the rulers is indicated by an inscription in the 
Bollary District which mentions Ram a raj ay y a F s grant to a Jain a 
temple at Ktsrugudu for the merit of his father Malta raja 
Wo<Eeya. w Heuee, it 15 natural to conclude that under the 
rulers uf Vijayanagara, as well, Jainism continued to be a pro¬ 
tected religion, although its best days were past when Vif^n- 
vardhana tloysaja became a convert to the creed of Ramanuja, 
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A like attitude towards the Jain as ha? been maintained by 
The present ruling family of Mysore as yell* We shall, there¬ 
fore, conclude this chapter with a few examples of their attention 
towards them. Two inscriptions at Sravapa Be]go|a speak of 
Cams raj* Wo^eyar's services to the Jainas: therein it is 
stated that he released Sravana Be]s;oJa from its mortgage to 
some Jaina merchants and also prohibited the further alienation 
of its lands. This was certainly a great service to a waning 
religion, as Jainism was at this time. IJngayatism had spread 
far and wide 1 and a local chief, Jagadeva by name, evidently a 
Lingiyat, had driven out Clrukirti Pandit Sea rya from BcJgo|a ; 
but C&maraja graciously restored him to bis original position 
aitd dispossessed Jagadeva of his principalityi W Thus Cama¬ 
ra justified one of hie titles proudly borne by him, vit., that 
he was “ Emperor of the Six Dharmas," just as the Calukyas 
bad done in order to justify their title of Satyairaya. 

The next instance wc know of is that of Cikkadevaraya and 
Krjtjadevaraya I. They seem to have undertaken and completed, 
respectively, the reconstruction of the pond of Kalyaiji— the 
Dbavail Sarovara of Bcjgola — which had given its name for all 
time to the first colony of Jainas in Kamafaka, It stands today 
as it stood at the time of Kr*nadevaraya ( photograph on the 
opposite page). Under Cikkadevaraya the whole of Mysore 
excepting the Malted portions, had been brought under the sway 
of the Wodeyais: An abortive attempt was made by the 
Nay aka 5 of IkkSri and Bcdnur to restore the dominion of 
Vijayanagara, only to end in failure. But what is of greater 
interest to us is that id the consolidation of his kingdom 
Cikkadevaraya seems to have been greatly assisted by his Jaina 
teacher Vi^alakfa Pandit a of Yalandiir ** Cikkanna Pahdita. a 
Jaina writer, composed his Vaidyu-Xusjra or lexicon on 
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medicine under the same ruler.Kranadevaraya himself visited 
Rdgoh and is said £o have been so much impressed with the 
beauty of the colotsus there that he granted many villages for 
its upkeep and trecleo an aims-house near the pond KaJyani, in 
memory of his visit, 01 Bevacandra, another Jaina writer, 
composed his Rdjtival ? -kathi ( of which Mr. K, P, Rice writes, 
<B It has been of great assistance as a guide to the history of 
Jaina literature "} under the inspiration of a princess of this 
royal family, about 1838 A- D;* 6 * and the present niter of 
Mysore only acted up to these traditions when he lately attended 
the anointing ceremony of the colossus of Gommafa erected by 
Cfitmdar&ya, the minister and general of Marasimha and 
Rucamutla Gangs. 

JAINISM UNDER MINOR RULERS 

Among the minor rulers of the Western districts of Kamajaka 
there were many patrons of Jainism like the Silaharas of 
Kolhipur and the Rat (as of Saundatti (near Bdgaum}. 
Sosnade^a, who lived at the court of Bhoja II of the Silahaia 
dynasty, says that he composed his 
(Lit. moon light to the ocean of words). In Salta 1127, in the 
Tribhuvana-Tilalca-Jinalaya built by Gandarlditya . m The 
colophon of the work reads: 

foriftw vk^lKw 

iTrfS%w%^rfq?f: etc. * 

It is dear, therefore, that GaudarSditya as well as Bhojaor 
Vira Bhojadeva II were both patrons of Jainism, Vijayaditya 
of the same family also appears to have made a grant to a 
Jaina temple in Sam, 1065 or 1143 A. D, m 

2 &T Hffifr* ftfpcrj., Iftl!, p, 33 

QOS Elp- Car, TL BB 24 &; C£ Ibid- Intiep., p. flfl, 

SOT file* ( E-F.}, Earurjjt Lifmntm, p. 1?3- 
2ll> fkun. Gn. I iL p. fil3i c/- Ibid , p. S5&* 

Sll Cf HSraJW, Cntakp* cf MSS in Q p. and Amr, lair**, p *wii 
tlX Cfr Ep 1*4. Ill, pp. MM, U. 
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Qi the Raft* kings we have more elaborate references. They 
were feudatories of the Rastrakufi-s olf Mfoiyakhlta, whose 



pointed out that 11 Kanawas the real sad practical form and 
Ra^nkkijfa was the ornamental or stalely form, of the family* 
name/" 111 These Rattas (£030-96 A. D,) appear to have 
come to power through the influence of a Jain a named 
PrthvErama, a disciple in the Ktireya sect of the Jain as founded 
by MaihpatTrthn ; an inscription at Kalbfntvi speaks ot this 
Kitrfyjt sect in the lineage of M.iilapa 1M . Tlicre are also same 
temples at Konur r which have now been converted to Saiva 
use, but which popular tradition represents as built by Jaina 
saints as a place in which to perform their penances. iJ Any 
visitor to Ko&iir who wishes to see them, M says Fleet, ” should 
still ask for the ' small stone houses of the Jaina fftt which are 
in the jungle. 1 They were probably originally Jama shrines* 
Kouur seems in fact to have been in old times a place of 
importance among the Jamas, and the post of the hereditary 
head-man of the village is still held by a J iina family, in con¬ 
junction with a Lingayat family,” 114 
One of the titles of the Ratta khag Candraprabha was * H who is 
the cause of the diffusion of the sacred writings of Jina *\ a ? 
Krsnarajadeva ** the glory of the race of Rostra ku las J| also 
made a grant to a Jaina temple. 111 It concludes with the words 
' he who confiscates land that has been given, whether by him¬ 
self or by another is bum for 6 o 4 qoo years a* a worm in ordure. 
May prosperity ever attend him who. joyfully reading this, 
preserves it, and joy, pleasure, pErfect happiness, health and 
fortune: but if any one reads it with tlie evil resolve of destroy¬ 
ing it r may he go to the awful abode of mi-.trry lor as long as the 

314 Saluda, Ifaid- VII pp 2IT. 31Q 20 

315 bid. Ant, XVm. pr 313: e/. Bom. Gfa, [ ii, p. &50- 

316 Flnt, B*tt» Inicrif t^ni, J B B It A S X. f 

SS.T .Ibid-, p. la: P 

JIB IWd„ pp. 
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sniii and moon may last* Those who destroy this (Grant) (sin as 
much) as those who destroy cals or Br^hma^as or bulls or cows 
at the con j line lion of ibe GangLsagara and the Yamuna, or at 
the sacred shrines of V&rirnasi orGayfi. The Jinalaya of the 
brave P^rmidi \ n * 

Another Rail a inscription reads ; Sl Other Kings are addicted 
to the forbidden recreations of gaming, hunting, eating ffesh, 
associating with courtesans,,, ., mixing with low people, stealing 
and unfair ram-fighting and cock-fighting: but even apart from 
that are they like you, O King Raja f devoted to the worship 
of Jiria and to giving gifts to world-renowned saints ? " Then 
it stales: f King RijI.. *. whose head is ever purified by the 
fragrant wafers of the rites of the Jama religion, who ever 
relates the legends of religion* a very moon to the ocean of 
nectar of the doctrines of Jina.-caused to be erected at Kalpol£ P 
a temple of Jina, wonderful to behold, the diadem of the earth, 
having three pinnacles that are unequalled so that Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva were charmed with it and said ''The Jalna 
religion is a spotless religion. M He also erected a place of 
retreat for the high-minded devotees of the god £antinatha 
(Jina) adorned with golden pinnacles and arched portals, 
fashioned like a sea-monster, and pillars of honour, and give it 
to Subhacandfa-Bhattarauka-deva, who was considered his own 
preceptor \ m 

The spiritual lineage of Subhacandra is traced from 1 the 
celebrated original sect of Kundakunda, which is the abode of 
victory. In it there became famous Maladhari, the best of 
Sages, the conqueror of passion, the glory of the race of spiritual 
preceptors, of pure deeds, endowed w ith good qualities, free 
from sloth, having kings prostrate before the lotuses which are 
his feet. n His nails were as an amulet to counter act the deadly 
venom of the poisonous servient lust, the letters ol his name were 
as a charm to drive away the fierce demon ignorance, the scarf 

319 Ib4d. p p. 203. 

Ibid., p. s 35, 
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of hJs body was as a medicine to ward off sickness from his 
family: how sh&Uwe describe the might of the superhuman 
powers and the penances of Mafadhlri dc/a, the best of sages \ m 

Similarly^ KajtiviryadCva of tho same Raya family made a 
gram to Snbhacandra who is &ho described as the high-priest 
of the Province- The purpose of the gotii was to provide food, 
wholesome medicine and instruction in the sacred scriptures for 
the holy men living there, as well as for repairs, etc. The 
inscription Lb in Old Kannada and state that it was composed 
by Fariva ' from whom flowed forth charming words and 
meanings and rhetorical figures, causing hairs to stand up with 
joy to learned men with delightful sentiments’. This epigraph 
ie interesting also for many other details it gives. For instance, 
it is mentioned that the grant was made in the presence of 
twelve headmen of villages, the chief of whom was Sindag&vnnda 
of the Kaladgi party of that place, with oblations of water, as a 
grant to be respected by all; it also speaks of guilds, markets, 
flower gardens, etc. Finally, it closes, ” The dust of the earth 
may be counted, and the drops of rain; but the reward of 
preserving an act of piety cannot be estimated even by the 
Crtater. Reverence to the Arhat I" m 

Further South, along the West Coast, in South Kanara and 
the adjacent districts, we [have interesting testimony of the 
influence of Jainism over a number of petty rajas and chieftains. 
Some of the Inscriptions within this area have already been 
referred to under the Viyayanagara rulers. There are several 
others, for instance, in the Htisa Basil at Mudbidr&, which throw 
a flood of light upon the East phase of Jama power in Karnataka, 
After the conversion of Vi^uvardhana in Mysore by Riminuja, 
the centre of Jiina influence was virtually shifted to MudbidrC 
in South Kanara. There it enjoyed the patronage-of rulers 
like the Wodoyars of Kark&l, the Casters of Mudbidrt, Banprs 

m ibid_, p.m 

mi ., pp. 337-39; Bom. Gu> I IS. pp 541-43, 
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of Nandavar, AjaLars of Ajdangadi. Molars of BailangQdb and 
Savantas of MuLkL wl ^ 

The ancient name fpf South Kanara was Tujuva, which 
extended far beyond present limits. An inscription in the 
Hosa Basti at Mudbidr£ speaks of 1 Srlman MoMmandaMlwara 
JinmddsQ Saimmaila MnhTvall&bha p as : 

‘aPtfsfdid grid *,*3 havHfaaQdAadaA 

fatter^ O!0iod b^e i taotfr* a^in^e- 

* 

* Salvamallri ( Jtnadasu ) who ruled ovtct the kingdom of 
comprising fIaiva-Kanfc#t}a adorned with the city of Sumrnapuri 
from his throne at Nagir& which was as it were its fifuAa/ 11 * Nagira 
or Nagan (?) is m Mysore above the ghStts ; and Suvarnapuri is 
easily identified with Honawar (ILL 'the golden city 1 } in 
North Kanara. Haiva or Haiga was the undent name for the 
Southern part of Konkan comprising the two districts of North 
and South Kanara. 1 * Gersoppa, Bhajkal and Karkalwere the 
three ^reat centres of Jama power within this area, and all of 
them are referred to in the inscriptions, the first being called 
Bhiiltaiakipyra. That the influence of its rulers must have 
reached as far north as Goa is indicated by an inscription of 
1529 A,D. which reads : 

** fluranfloia a^sfa 

^.radiosrfoftetfaiti- 

^ tijft ^rfciO 

. . 

1 In the Saka year 1451 Virodhikrtu. Sravana p bright 13 
Sunday..,, When K^narSya was ruling at Vijayanagara*.*. 
when Gururaya was ruling over SangUapura . , p .in Astagratna, 

St Ur root, South C-iitara 1 , p. 55. 

124 Of Uma^mh Ut* k Um&b&trm dip* 6'M*'&i*wwfm r 

Twatath KirnfLLfcfea Slhltji 5 ulema! an Impart. lO'I 7 , p. ISS; M*d. 
Oriiat hib. Lead R«ords XXXII, 

215 Bturroclr, loc. Cit., p. 9. 
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the chief town of Sasa^igrftm^ in tin? south of the Kingdom 
Of Goa..., 116 t 

Tlie Guru ray a of ibis record and the SAlvamnlt of the previ¬ 
ous one { quoted above ) came of a fjrT.ilv of rulers who had 
their capital al Gtrsopp. The epithets * 

(worshippers of the Rainaftaya : Right faith. Right under- 
standing and Right notion) + 1 dao , 

(Implanters of the flag of Jirfna Pharma ), and 1 
nz^ErtOSaFtiso ^ totinrtu* 6du jnmafeFito’ 

[Builder ol golden temples, to operators of gold and silver 
Images of Jina ) etc- applied to Silvamalla indicate his enthu¬ 
siasm for the Jsma faith- His ancestry is also described as 
consisting of those who obtained salvation by ' worshipping the 
feet of the Pancoparamcftiw p or the five worshipful ones of the 
Jainas ( tf uss^oj^Bto nbiMridatft/tf ^dnaa 

djc 3 Q MritfP 1 1 h m Concrete instances of the devotion to 

^ /i r 

Jainism of these rulers arc only too numerous. 

For instance, Bhairavaof the same family, being told by (he 
blessed teacher Virasera, that such an act would tend to his 
prosperity is the future, got the third storey of the Tribhut ana- 
Cudamttni-Easadi at the world famed Vdnuptira, roofed with 
copper-plates. His family-priest is said to have been PandilJ- 
eirya ( Virascna ?) and his family god Pfirivanitha : 

. flbd ^jfo ni cranio rfaeurtidodtiK coajsuaoSirriotirfi..,. 

tficSj^fte C,ib Sddji^ri jJttW^jcsoitn^iIjie'H. ^slifU Sjd 

addidttti *ss£S *(i» OJrt ninZifySadi vto ridrfjdi 
riaap £?*©» #t^.iSa da.,-,.Beer? «fNft3»#0 i^dsJto^rt 

a t 4 tfcto.Sewards! ip«^ &Fterf*o tfJheJjBriaiapfc, e 

j^asS t^aniiart uKBoia ^*«b « 

ijere nd nt&oo 4s»e!*olio stwaAfSo' 

tJ ‘-e 

P 

^ HuDgwb lUdj dp. cat , p. m I MdH. Orient. Lib, Local Rwanli 
m-XXXT, Bluikit. 320. 

2*7 InwrripTiutL m tho Uhairadct* M**a?&p* df lh * *** tl U*4WM 
Misgwh B*0, cpp. dt. f p. l^r 
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lit also gave to the temple various kinds of silver plates, 
vessels, lamp-steads -tc. r and his queen NSgabdivi, as well, 
erected the MJnostambha or pillar of honour before the 
Caityillaya ; , 

' dwlsf asn jdoimoda ut^ua non- 

.tJ 1 diSfrfd!>do HiFi rrariodta < 

Likewise, his two daughters, Laxmidfivi and Fanditadfivi, 
provided for the daily food and special gifts of two Jains 
ascetics ; 

* ad si»3t£d ai»r ^4 p^sDsnd AhJ^csS.. adtoi* 

*»» 

Another epigraph in the Hosa Basti states: 

acln^^ci) soCcaaiw td 3 da 0 n<u,4sis && gos^dd 
^ It). 0 tatfead siwes ®ski^ 4 B»stjQttdtiJd d 

iinaiij &>Co£i iitiajad) ^ftd css^sfio ^ji*rac4)A & c 

.ask* sj^qj sc&rt jJSifcd* 

Jjitriaj *ba cOaosi antfoii liAmrijcdoftiot) t^a^ooiicl 

®h cfod,pT»4lNi Aide ^sBSF^iKiDtJ dtil^tSA itfrtisin rfdoii 
®t SifcitfF s^roddd sSi^Sntd ^seM ***« SeJoia go** 
JtiamoSiddd stwoflij^ uond ^ 4 )FBsx;td tsfaasa^^jdoio iid: 
wflia^ "sdF cd rfsii rsim^ tfdoto&ti e.vr<» tf&ig 
dfdoiiatSodiga disa n* o s£ jSuaidxd ui 

tiiad neso sand fbadob^ sutfre^a ridaTiJojsn tedby- 
*id ipaostiiitFdcsrt «idona,rfF)CS_caiaisft 4satia^ qfrfjF- 
5 *^ 3 . *** 

This is more than of ordinary interest because of the simple 
faith it reflects which made Bhairava provide for the fore-noon 
and after-noon worship of the Jinikya, that he might be cured 
of a growing malady and that the good act might be a means 
to the attainment ol the highest {salvation }. It h dated in 
the Salta^car 1374 or 1463 A, D. Wo have given these excerpts 
here, because, they are no? available anywhere else lor ready 

»jb ibid., P . IBs, 

nt ibid., p, iso. tor in. * 
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reference except in the report of Mr. Mangcsh Kao. who copied 
them from a very old transcript entitled 1 Ibluiahiihrtya £ds*na- 
gdjii 1 in the Oriental Library of Madras. To discuss their 
details, however interesting in themselves, would take ns far 
beyond our immediate purpose. Gersoppa the jaina capita[ is 
now in ruins, but contains monuments of unique value. A few 
relics from the place may be seen at the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavieris College. Bombay, The esiam- 
pages of some of the inscriptions there, although they arc not 
quite distinct, indicate names like Mangarasa, and Harihara. 
which makes their age practically certain. One of them is from 
a VttagaUu recording the death ol a hero. In another the 
opening verse is dearly the usual invocation found in ail Jaina 
Inscriptions. It reads: 

f May the sacr&d Jaina doctrine, the doctrine of the Lord of the 
worlds, be victorious: the supreme, profound syadv&da t the token 
of unfailing success The glory of Gersoppa as it was once is 
indicated by yet another inscription in the Mudbidre temple 
which speaks of it p as having the beauty of the vermilion mark 
on the smiling lot us-like face of the woman Tujiiva countiy \ 
And the poet who composed the inscription asks : 

* ffriQ ca* 

pcdffeBo I 

t* ssrtttfarfco i 

dqa*fo ?Irtdo #jio!JVcisj&t3F^d I * 

' Who can describe the charm of the city of Gersoppa in the 
heart of the Kingdom of Nagira full of beautiful places, resplen¬ 
dent towers* Jaina bouses {basadis ? J etc. ? * , 

Vet, Gersuppa was only a political rather than a religions 
centre. But its intimate connections with South Kaftan*, the 


Ibid., p F 153. Inj. 13. 
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real scat of JaLna influence, is revealed by the fact that all 
the above infomiatio i has been garnered from inscriptions at 
Mu^bidrt to whose temples the Gertoppa rulers made gran Is. 
There is also, in the Madras Oriental Library, a copy of a grant 
made by Salva K^nadcvaraya. who is said (o have been ruling 
from Sangftapura (capital of Tutu Haiva-K&nkuna ), in the 
Saks year 1481 Kalayugti month of Asadhft, full-mootl* Thurs¬ 
day* to a Jaina temple at DharwSr. 111 Since Sadaijvarfiya of 
Vijayanagam Is also mentioned it is to be understood that the 
rulers of Gersoppa were feudatories under Vijayatiagara. 

V/mtpur* ( MuflbidrE ?) is described in an inscription found 
at the place, among other things, a5 consisting of 1 

F groups of beautiful Jaina temples and 
houses, to verify which one has only to visit the place. 

Further, detail ^efedave I 

utrfjsgaj 1 ezx* Estfriv*" J 

nrtdJJCFdocJjjm 1 

^nojfl Ddnortaat1 jjprtCcr ;3 e5 Struct «* 

“ Who has the tongue ? Jl asks the poet of the epigraph, "to 
sing the glory of VGnupura, where women arc true to their lords, 
and men are ever engaged in the study of the Jaina Smtras, 
and worshippers find ,recreation in giving gifts and performing 
p&jti, and where even duldern are enthusiastic in their adherence 
to dkarma, n The kind of service and gifts they made is 
illustrated by the construction of the Tribhuvana-Cud&maoi- 
Cuifcyalayj. at Mudbidrih The inscription states :— 

" When the victoribus king Devariya's son Praudbadflvaraya 
had attained the glory of Indra, ( Ji^^aipEi 

1 } and bis great minister and general 
Pcrumajudeva was guarding the entire realm ( 
rfcLSkSS*' did Z^I3KGj£5^ VHiitit J 

m Ibid., F- Ml Orient Lib. L«*l RjKardt XXXI, 

211 HtUflull B*ei cp. cLt-, p. 102. 
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and when Dtvardja of Nagamangala was ruling over the kingdom 
of Mangalore which was as it were an ornament of the lady Earth 
(#*£$> (rstdd sfcortfjatfgeadaplid doorfoisiJa oas^itJO j»rtrfjoit« 
tftBm&sde&ba ,,) in the £aka year 1351, Saumya, 

month of Miiglia. bright 5 Thursday (29th January, 1430 A.D.), 
•Sraa^jdd oofcii g.djtt^rerfEb fisy ^dstartjadnaC XiU^atutb df3 
oaoii fijjrscaofcS ^iaU-Do t*$s!;!Eja&*-rJF *roax 
i^j^eoi: jsdjsFWstfrtnft AflriJti de!£ 5t£$Frssfc dva^met 

ojiadii urn tfiriy X«aa4aoo ifisaSiiitfcJjau nbar; ri,^ 

eiiiJ^o artci^ediF iia^crri ejsafcEio*'' 1,1 
" The citizens of Vfyupura including eight Seitikars and others 
in accordance with a message from Dtvarija, having given 
(donations ) to Abhinava CArukirti PantJita-dcva. for the con¬ 
struction of the Caityalaya, with the help of other well known 
persons chief of whom are the Coiners of SdlikcnMu in 
Kotfiswara erected the great Tribhuvana-Cuddmani-CailyMayti 
to the wonder oi the world, " 

jhtn,—" jiMrfoddoUriodi ^ESfi ttomibtl ij^oda^ ®e. 
rtad, S[^Ft «ddjJd*L»t=nai D^awairotoo tfoupocii^itan 
B^arsos rttbcXmn ftfftilsidjOiis J1 — 

the public of Mu^bidrt Eot up the beautiful image of Sri 
Candraprabka-tiftJii&rarii, together with eight great attendants 
made of bdl-metal, that people might lift up their hands (in 
prayer). Likewise, when that Fraudha Dcvaiiya was ruling 
over the whole kingdom, and his Ajiwdharaka (lit, order- 
bearer) loyal servant. Ganapanttodtya was ruling over the 
Kingdom of Mangalore, in the Saka year 1375- frajot patti. 
month of Vaislit, bright 7, Thursday, several citizens ( Bkavya- 
j drt a, lit. blessed people) got the M tikha-fnaintapa or front bower 
( portico) of the Caityalaya constructed. ,J * The names of the 
persons who contributed to it arc too interesting to be left out . 

" Calla-setfi among the Deva seffis of KaSke, the 
Commander Benjatja Dcva-setfir of Btttakeri, 

933 Ibid., p 142. 

SS4 Ibid., p. 152. 
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Monde Kanla-wttW Vida Majnda-set|i t B^tta Mainda- 
M ||i r vliuiu Naftya^-scfti Kttdswu Uttama-Sfttti p Hcggadfc 
DcvascUi, the nephews of Biliya Masnda^ltL Kajava 
Deva-s^ti, Gumnuxta-sctti* Nevada CauH-setti, Bhand&i 
Kamadcva-se^i, Kakktf K^maripA-selti, Naravi Mainda- 
sc^i r Ajali Kotl-sctti Banga Brahtna-scift, Kuriklfl 
Devara-sctti 4 Kondi Devalanija, F^rarminde Pandi-sc^i t 
the nephews oi Nanda-Xujumba-setlh KakkG D&sa-sctti's 
ntpheu's, and nephews of die Scft^ of Punja 

Possb« setfi, Cahtiki Dcvaru-sc|fL Karivi Brahmedma-sttfi, 
Iravi Devara-settS p Birumana TiMfi r Narlvi Fadwmanoa- 
scrtti* Kij&va Birwnui^sefii, Narivi Santu^efti, Kudur£ 
Balamm^se^hBanasi Faiva-setliKajava Catili-se^|i. Malaya 
Adana-set p. Beltigare V&rdhamana-seffi, Nelli Devara-setth 
Betiigare Ko|i“5etp p Sinappa Devara-setti. Manjn-selii, 
Tolari Devara-sefti, his nephews Kudiiift Devawa-setti. 
Ayanta Pandi-setth to nephtu KinU^ aSe Uh Narya 
Kadamba-seffi. Mdktffl-sdfi, Nan da Dcvara-setti, Jiis 

nephew, liutti XanLio^a-seifi. Kcnd6 Klutawa-se^ip SaJjgi 

Kinlapna-setti, Amaca KOntEQ^a-sefth Biqati Dev&ra- 
setfi's niece Karpura-sdii, Bhanddn Pevaona-setii's mother 
Bait Muddst-sdii* Hitt ala Kundx-stffi's nephms Mala ta pa 
Hurciid-seiti, hi? brother Dcvani-setU* Hiltala Kundi setfi's 
nephew Cauta Devarusctji, Mliddu-stUi's son M drkanda-seff$ r 
YebmCyana RangarseHh Ayki Narba-setfi, Noppada 
Manja^a-setti's sons Devani-seitL and Ke$ava-setp, 
Taimninitti's son Maillist!i. Uliri Katiuu&nst-setti's Sims 

Brahma-set ti. Sett a Ko(tyaiji?a-&cltb Ulirf Pa<ima-«t^ #s 
x£ph*u- Bralima^settiJ 1 r:> 

The apparently striking feature of the names is that all of 
them have the suffix 1 softs p <whidt is derived from { San*) 
Arcstin, meaning technically the head of a guild. The list 
includes even a town occupied by a whole class of $tffis m 


2 i& Ibid-# p. 153 . 
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Settipurx.' Evidently; rust all who bore the name were traders. 
At least erne is called ' Sen apart ' or commander of an army : 
another is called ' Kitduri * Dfevatma-setrir which miglit possibly 
indicate proficiency in the equestrian art; a third it named 
1 Bkan j&fi ' or treasurer. We have seen that a treasurer of 
Narasufrlia Bn[]aln r gave his name to the BJtandZfi Basadt 
at SravaiiEi Be]gob. But the majority begin with place-names, 
whereas two bear the surnames of important families like rf/uno 
and Cautcr* However* mare interesting than ad ebe is the fact 
that in the absence of eiders the representatives are mostly 
nephews or even a ffiJtfj or a mother, but rzrdy a sun. The 
few exceptions, however, serve to illustrate that among the 
contributors were persons representing both the AliyasunLl^am 
as well as the ordinary laws of inheritance. 1 ^ An Analysis oi 
the names also points to a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian 
elements which must form the subject of special investigation. 
BnJima-sejti, Padma-sctti, Mah^i-set¥U NarEyapa-setti, etc., 
are dearly Brithmanical names; whereas Pandi-seU* Tammitti or 
Tammitejtn nnd Kujumba-sctti are purely Dravidian. The last 
one, Kujttmba, is also the name of a devil worshipped in South 
Kanara.” 1 Binimapa is evidently derived from Brahma or 
Brabmaija as Maindii from Matijuniitb. Vafdhamana, Gummata, 
and possibly Sinu-setti are the only ones which are unmistnke- 
ably Jaina names. However this is a digression. 

Karkal. Barkiir and Bbatkal were other places of considerable 
Jaina power and interest. Of these, the first was the scat of 
the Rairasu Wod^vars who claimed descent from Jinadaiti of 
the Candra-vawua or Lunar Race, Their authority, according 
to Sturrock extended from KarkaJ to Kumta ( in North 
Kanara). * u Their most monumental work is the great 
colossus StfO Standing at their capital, erected by Vtra Piudya, 

as indicated by an inscription at its foot. It states :*- ri Vir* 

a 

aac Uf. Sturt wV. op* ett.. p~ ISB 
237 Ibid . p. 13S, 
n^g Ibid., pp 61, 64. 
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P 3 n 4 y*. °f Bkairavendra 0/ the Lunar Race, caused the 
image of Bahubalin *0 be made." «* From it we also leam 
that Lull tat ini of the PanwogivaU of the De 4 igana was the 
gum of Vira randy a. Another inscription at Karka! speaks of 
the construction of the Caturmukha-basti by Immadi Bhair- 
mail of the family of jina-Datta. ,w This family was once very 
powerful at Pa|tipombucadripura or Humca near isimoga ill 
Mysore,’* 1 The conversion of Visguvardhana and the expansion 
of Lingayet power in the South gradually drove them west into 
Tujuva. ’** That Jainism was mostly prevalent over the 
ghats about this time is also indicated by the history of the 
Cang 4 fvas of Coorg.Dr. SamaSastri observes that these 
were Jain as from the ntb to the 15th centuries, In 1013 
Cangafva Pilduvayya made a grant to the jainas for feeding 
the poor. The SriplU-carUra and Jayattrpa-carita ascribed to 
Mangarasa also make it clear that this minister of Cangujva 
Vikrama was also a Jaina, Tradition says, these Jairta rulers of 
Kalahari came from Dw&rivati together with five to six 
hundred Jaina families and settled in Coorg. Their capital was 
Hriyapajna (Bctfadapuru) and the annual revenue of their 
territory is said to have been 43 .wi.imo twraAes."* Their 
priests were of Pans&gt or Hanas&gfl ( Ho (tags or Pustaka- 
gachcha) who were also the priests of the Bairasu Wodeyars- M * 
Thus the rulers of Kanara and the rulers -above the 'ghats were 
intimately connected, both by religious and family ties. 
Echappa Wo^eya of Gersoppa, as well, appears to have married 
a daughter of the Last Bairasu Wmjeyar of Karkaja. :tl 

Hultucfa- Oolstii in South Indim- Ep. Iiul Vll, p- 109- 

MO IhiA-. p- HO 

Ml m3 Oroirg I, p. 8?L 

l l%‘ StA-mofe* op-Bil.* pp. AS , I1S0. 

aii Bisiflr *f|f»T4 ami Cwrf /r™ ifc# Jiucrijjiion*. pp. 1*1*^ 

‘a 44 H hmig fcfclaLrt. MyBOEO A. _ cLmdLu^LEJ*L RflpOftp pp. JW- 

l Vwihi * Ri, 4 

J4£ Eice, ep. ait.p p^ 142 Oagrg IniEEiptioiu, Ep F CftF 1 p- 18 iTultincb* 
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According to Buchanan the name of this lady as well as that 
of her six sisters f who were the only children of the last 
Wodeyar ] would appear to have been BairadcvL The eldest 
of them, Dodja BaLradevi, he says, lived at EbatkaL Bui ail 
the aunts having died without issues, the daughter of the second 
li-iirsdcvi (of Gersopps} combined its herseif all the sovereignty 
of Tujuva. indue!eng Klrkala* Gersuppa, and Bha^kaL 117 
Stunrock. however, observe. 11 There is no trace of her ever 
having power in the southern parts of South Canara, and when 
she joined the Muhammadan league against the Portuguese 
between 15?o and 1580, her territories do not seem to have 
extended farther south than Bfirkniur or Basrur." The current 
tradition in the Mangalore and Kasaigod taluks represents a 
Karkda branch of the family reigning until it was extirpated by 
Sivappa Naik r n1 

The Naiks of Ikkcri and who were polygars under 

Vijayanagara. were £it'&-bhaktars nr devotees of Siva- Their 
depredations proved fatal to Jainism in els last strong-hold ip the 
Western districts now under consideration- About 1560 a.d, 
they obtained a grant of the government of Barkur and 
Mangalore as underlords of Sadaiiva Raya, if It if probable, 11 
says 5 turrock> ** that the natural desire of the local Jain chief 
to secure their independence of the Vijayanagara power, was 
increased by their repugnance to be placed in subordination to 
a LLngayet, and the relation between the Jain chief and the 
Ikkcri family seems to have been hostile from the beginning"* 1 ** 
This resulted in the ultimate defeat of the Jainas, at firs? under 
Baira Devi atBhatkal and later under the rulers of Mangalore 
and Barker, at the hands of Yenkatappa Naik ( 1&08 a. d.) and 
his successor Sivappa Naik ( 164$ A,D + ), Under their onslaughts 
Baira Devi of Bhatkal was slain, 1 
appeared. Mangalore held out for 

34 1 By-haii" . Tra wJj III* p 3G 5 
24 3 &iw rock op. cii.j, p To 
§|i IbU-n p. TO 
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was altogether destroyed. 163 Buchanan says, out of sixty-eight 
Bastis at Bha(kal only two remained, 111 At fieidur (Baindtir ?), 
tor instance, when Baira Devi was defeated and slain, the Bastl 
was abandoned by the lor want of sustenance." 1 And at 

Barkur, once the capital of Jaina kings, the conquering religion 
(Saivism) rules at present; " Ko Jnina passes through (its 
grass grown streets ) for the broken and headless images of his 
Tlr thank Liras may be picked tip by the dozen among the grass 
and bushes that have crept over hit. shattered lemptcs, and here 
and there out may be seen laid before the entrance of a Brahmin 
temple over which ait must tread," 1JiI 

It was during this period of turmoil that Della Valle the 
Italian traveller visited the West Coast going through Ikkeri, 
Honawar, and Gcrsoppa. He witnessed Barccbre (Basriir} 
which belonged to Vcnkatsppa Naik, where he found "a fair, 
long, broad and straight street, having abundance of pat mottos 
and gardens and ample evidence of good quarries and a con¬ 
siderable population." In contrast to tills was the territory of 
the Banghel (Bangar} Raja, whose pbee had been destroyed 
by Vcnkabppa Naik; “but the bazar and market place 
remained, though not so stored with goods as tit former times ” 
The fact that Venkatappa Naik, a bitter Saiva, was invited by 
the queen of Ulial against the Hangar Raja, her own ('divorced’! 
husband and a Jaina, must serve to illustrate the unfortunate 
and pitiabie condition of the Jainas at that time, 1 ” The sequel 
of this history is easily told : Although under Haider Ali the 
Jaina temples continued to enjoy their lands, of an annual 
revenue of 360 pagodas, they were entirely resumed by his 
fanatical son Tipoo who, however, gave in lieu of them an 
annual allowance of 90 pagodas. Buchanan observes. At 

Ibid*, ppr to 3; t!uch>&aa. op. oil., f !27 
2SI Ibid-, P- tan * 

1M Ibid., p, 109- 

W»]hotLil -, quoLad by Blnriocb. op, eii,. 9- 

3C4 Cf- Ibid., pp 71-f! ; TheTnwfl* ol Sig Pietro dull* V*lle. pp. IM-M 
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HaryadEfca ( Hitfyadkab Udlpi Tlluk) if^re was a Basti with 
a tapper irua^e^which was carried to Jattialabfid by orders of 
(he late SnJun and there, together with others, converted into 
cob or cast into guns. r#jH When the British took charge of the 
District, Major Hunro appears to have increased the grant of 
the temples to a07 pagodas ; but Reveoshaw again reduced jt to 
Tipoo's mmimaan of go,'- 1 ' to be collected a s a small tax from 
the farmers." Buchanan who supplies these details, also adds, 
^ (Eats collect ion is dons by people who consider the Jamas 
heretics, very little will reach their hands. The free lands of 
the Jainas were irsumed and not given to them even on the 
payment of the land-tax. as (u others, owing to Brlhtnaps 
aetbg as revenue affleeft.'* ljn 


* 


* 
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[I. CONTRIBUTIONS: LITERATURE, 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


JAINA WRITERS OF KARNATAKA 

In the pretetu’ng section we have made occasional references 
to the patronage extended to Jaina writers bythemtei* o( 
various dynasties in Karnataka, both Jaina and non-Jaina. 
For example, we have alluded to the patronage of Gavikirti oy 
Calukya lhrlakeii II, of Jinasfna and Gwjabhadnt under the 
RAstrakuias, as well as of Patnpa, the author of Pempa Bklrala, 
under Arikesari, a Calukya feudatory of the Rastraku(as> We 
have also spoken of a jaina prince named SalvamaUa whom the 
inscription on the base of an image in the MadrJs Museum 
describes as "a lover of StfAifya or literature.'' The literary 
excellence of many of the Jaina inscriptions of the South such 
as, for instance, the Kudlnr Plates of Marasiiiiha Gauga, has 
also been incidcntly pointed out. Mr. R, NarastmhSchar of 
Mysore has made a spclndid selection of some of these (both 
Jaina and non-Jaina) in his SteaTsa-Podya-MaHjan or Poetical 
Extracts from Inscriptions in Kannada. The interest in Jaina 
literature evinced both by rulers as wed as their ministers and 
general-': is amply indicated by works such as the PrafaMtara- 
KatHJimiiiikii by Amoghavarsa RastrakQta, HSnartha-Ralnamiiii! 
by Imgapa Dandanliyaka of Vijayanagara, and the CaundarJya 
Pur ana by CSundaraya, minister and general of MSrasimha and 
Ricamalh Ganga. In the present chapter we shall consider the 
subject more systematically and in greater detail wherever that 
is possible. For the sake of convenience the linguistic method 
of dividing the subject mto Prkkrt and Sanskrit authors on the 
one band, and vernacular writers on the other, is preferable to 
the merely chronological method without regard to the medium 
of expression. The latter would give u£ a truly historical 
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s umma ry; no doubt, hut only at the expense of a deaf under¬ 
standing of the distinctive contributions of Jainism to each 
branch of literature. Yet, for the sake of illustration, we shall 
occasionally trite parallels in whatever language they might be 
found, especially where kinship of thought and expression 
demand such a reference. 

Ki]ndaku ndadHry a is by far the earliest, the best known and 
most important of ail Jaina writers in the South. He deserves 
mention here because of his extraordinary importance. Hi* 
several names—as indicated in a PafiJvali of the Ba laikamgana 
and confirmed by the Vijayanapra inscription of Harihara II 
were Elacarya, Padmanandi, Vakragrfva, Giidhrapincha, in 
addition to Ktmdakunda.* His birth-place or place of residence, 
like that of Homer, is a contested question being claimed by all 
the important linguistic provinces of the South, vis. Kannada, 
Tamil, and Telugm* His influence over South Indian Jainism 
as a whole is indicated by the fact that almost all later writers, 
teachers, and men of note, either in their works, genealogies, or 
inscriptions trace their descent from Kundakunda calling them¬ 
selves T Kundakundrinvaya** An inscription at firavan* Bcjgo|a 
says, -1 the lord of ascetics,, Kundakunda, was born through the 
good fortune of the world. In order to show that he was not 
tooched In the least P both within and without, by dust (passion), 
the lord of ascetics. I believe, left the earth, the abode of dust, 
and moved four inches above .*** 

Kundakunria's most important works are (1) FfincMik&ya ; 
(2) Pravacaxustlra ; (3) SamaytiJra ; (4I Niyamasirm ; (5) 

Rayanasiira 1 (6) Atfapahuda (consisting of ifrr&M, 'uiia, 

tariita, bddha, hhdvafnbkkha, linga, and iiin) \ and (7) 

1 About the variant Dimri of KuadftMlflfU m P™u«wpi*ard i Prof, 
A- N. Cpadtijt'B ed- lutrod. p. 5 . 

3 0/. Ibid., pp. »* U-13; Shuli ..girl Rno, SUrix* im S.U* II. pp. 940. 

9 Cf Ch*hrifp.rti, ThiJaiVf GwU** Xlfttl, pp. 1-4L 

4 Ep- Car. H. 3R. 25i. 351, Tito*, pp. UQ-]fi5 Bn SKUlpfuftdjip 

opitifri tbit nald ao* faiTi gOaO IO fiarttirthj , n<f'fhi i tat 

aalj to Sfcffar^J. 
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AnwcJtkka. He is supposed to have composed in all no less 
than 84, but the above works arc ihe only ones now extant. 
They are all written in Pr.ikft akin to SaurasOni. and copies of 
these works are to be found in almost all South Indian Jairta 
libraries. Later writers wrote elaborate commentaries on these, 
both in Sanskrit and in the vernaculars, often departing from 
the spirit of the original as pointed out by Peterson in the case 
of Smtasigara’s Satpribkr^tm. from which wc have cited 
elsewhere a passage bearing on the salvation of women 1 Peter¬ 
son has also remarked that although Kundakunda's is a noted 
name among the Digambaras, the Svetimbaras ’ also quote him 
with respect and say that he stood at the dividing line of the 
two churches and was largely responsible lor the Digambara 
heresy.'* According to Mr. HiraTfil. on the other hand, 'it is 
certain that he lived at the time the Digambara and Svetambara 
split had already taken place, for more than once he criticises 
the Svctambaras with regard to salvation of women; in support 
of which statement he quotes the lino 

‘Mr fom *nttf iw mfir * ft**!'*' 

from Pfat'acanosifa, and also adds, ‘ in the SolpJhuda there are 
many g&thds which prohibit to woman the adoption of the rigid 
course of conduct, e.g. verses 35 and 24 of Sutttydhuda* 
The date assigned to him in the Pattavalis is 49 V, S. or 
about the end of the 1st cent. B, C. 1 The following verses, 
from the PancaslihiyasSra indicate Kundakunda’s true outlook 
regarding self-purification and the traditional mode of attaining 
salvation:— 

" The person who has reverence and devotion towards 
Arkanta, Siddha. their images, Samgha and congregations, will 

9 Br, Sitalpruadji point* out : " Onlj Sent **»#** hu geos the 

rul out of . .1 *r j nil eomtwbflro, bat sot oil other cepipwbtitort 
like Amrltooheodri, Jejruena. hidmiprabbo. MltberidoT*. 

i paterae d. Report an B»n. MSS II. p, 63 . 
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invariably get bondage with pu»ya-karm,i ; hence lie can never 
achieve absolute annihilation of Karma. 

■ One may understand the true nature of Tirihankam ; one 
may have Interest in and devotion to the scripture; one may 
have self-control and penance; with all these, if be is not capable 
of realising his own true-self, to him Nirvana is beyond reach. * 
He preaches Vitaraga or lion-attachment as the final way 
to Mokfn : 

HTgt Pn*=j'TET«fr trtri tit ftfw t 

m ftflT tfalW WTTHl VTftTnri RTT* II* 

The next name in the Dlgambara lists of the South is that of 
U mas vat i or ijflli&gwBnu who is said to have been a disciple of 
KundakundicSrya, ’* But the only work of bis which is 
respected by the Digambaras and also the Svet&mbaras is the 
Tath'&mdiiigama Sutra, which Mr. Hiralal calls 1 the Jaina 
Bible ’ jusl aft he described Kundakunda's works as 1 the Jaina 
Vedanta.’ 11 No less than 500 works arc said to have been 
composed by tlmasvati. of which, however, only five have 
survived. The colophon to all of these [ sir. (*) Taivlrtkl- 
dhigama Sutra ; (ii) Bhasya on the same; (iii) PUja-prokarana ■ 
(iv) Jambudwipa-samtsti; and (v) Pralimarati. ] as published 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal reads : 

irrtt: « 11 

He appears to have died about the 142 S.V. or 85 A.D,^ It is 
a moot-question whether he could be mentioned among the 
Southern or Karnataka writers; but we give him a place 

„ rutfitfirrr*" ” wf ,od m ^ 1 “ t ro " 1 * r * 4 ^ 

SnSihrEb j ^ rw^_ 

^ M lifter* W! wswl ?nRr I # 
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because his TzlvUrihUdhigama Stitra has found several com* 
mentatunE in the South. Chid among fhese are Samantabhadra. 
Pujyapada, Akaknka, Vidyinanda, Prabb&candra, and Srata- 
&i.gara. The importance of I^misvati r s work may be j udged 
both by the number and extent of these commentaries* 
Samantabbadra's commentary entitled G*tndkahas1 t -\fahdbMsya 
i& supposed to have run into £4,000 ihkas t but unfortunately 
the work is not extant. 14 

About So mania bhadra's date, as well as, of all these early 
writers* there is the greatest diversity of opinion, fci The chro¬ 
nology of all the early Jaina writers who used Sanskrit and 
wrote on philosophy;* says Mr, E, R Rice p "depends on tSie 
date of Umasvatl, whose T (dv&Tikddhi*nvnti~SiUrit is the 
fountain-head of Jaina philosophy and also of the use of 
Sanskrit by the Jainas. This date cannot be earlier than the 
fourth century, lor he quotes* the Y6*a -which cannot bo 
dated earlier than A JX 300, Samantabbadra wrote a commentary 
on Umaavlti s great work, and the earliest author who quotes 
him is Kumarik, who flourished A.D. 700. Thus Sam antabhadra 
must belong to the fifth, sixth or seventh century 14 If the 
Yiga-SMra referted to by Rice h tbit of Fatanjali p ( as it 
must be, because there is no other work of that name), then it 
must date from tho third or at least second century B, C, and 
not 3rd cent, A. D r| lH in which case it docs not preclude the 
possibility of Umasvlti having lived in the first century A, D + 
as mentioned above* Hence, the date of Samantabhadra need 
not necessarily be so late as that mentioned by Mr, E, P, Rice* 
The late Mr, Lewis Rice, w ho in his Mysvrt and Cwfg assigned 

14 EiriUh op. c\U pp . jp- fi r- 

* n ii bo**Y3f, ^irtbls tfo-M mi Quito* tram tfcie Yfiga* 

and tfaal ib-a UUntEtj is quiia or dito lo ft eoiaiuen 

10am- 

IG Hk# ( E PO ■ itoratm. p r 41 . 
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7 2 ° A. D. as the probable date of Sam&nUi^indraj agrees to the 
earlier ( and cent. A. D.) date in Ilia revised edition of Caorg 
InscriptionsV This is also the date according la the Fat {avails. 1 * 
Much of what is known of Santa otabhadra is merely legend¬ 
ary. Nevertheless, in the Sravaua BeJgo[a inscription, already 
referred to, he is described as ‘one whose sayings are an adaman¬ 
tine goad to the elephant the disputant B and by whose power 
this whole earth became barren ( was rid ) of even the talk 
of false speakers/ p The clear jewel lamp of Samantabhadra’s 
sayings/ it says, J lights up indeed the whole palace of the three 
worlds which is filled with all the categories .stamped with the 
Syjlkara and whose interior is concealed by the darkness of the 
sayings of faJse speakers " ** Thai he must have been a vary 
great disputant is also indicated by the title pi Vidi-mukhya ■* 
given to him m the A filkanLi-jiiynpataka by HaribhadrasM, a 
Svetlmbara writer.” Samantabhadra is in fact the last among 
Digambara teachers who find a place in the fivetamhara lists as 
wdl. According to these latter he was Their sixteenth punch!, 
8B9 A. V, or c. 419 A.D, 11 His Apta*mimamsa. perhaps his 
best known work, is supposed to be the introductory portion of 
his Gandahasti- 4 *&h&bte$ya already referred to. The colophon 
to this work, as preserved in a manuscript now in the possession 
of Pt + Dorabali-Sastri of firavai^ Bejgoja, reads : 

<Ffiiqi H | g ^ m4f if»T^Tr^TO^fi «fn^iWn*nre*- 
aTTTnfTRTHlMlll i H 

The Uragapura spoken of in this is Identified with Uraiyoor 
the capital of the Colas* But this fact meeds confirmation.* 1 
However, his activities seem to have sptcad over the whole of 

17 Cf Hie*. UyfartanS Ooorg lirtcdpltoiM. Fp* fn. J r p*tn J. 

IS Hctatiilt. p. 341 . 

19 Ep. Oil. U. Bh 254. Tfiuj.. p « 110- 

30 Jaind S4ihky4-ra*i*Adhmk L pf* 10*20 i ff. H[ral4t r op dt^ p. 1. 
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22 Ibid,, p. xc. 
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India from Takka or Punjah in the North to Kanei. the capital 
of the Pailavas in the South. The legendary details of his life 
need not detain us, but the following challenge given out by him 
at Karhitaka deserves citation :— 

*■ At first the drum was beaten by me [ as a challenge to 
disputants) within the city of Pijaliputra,, and afterwards in 
the country of M Silva, Siodhu, and Takka (Punjab), at Kind, 
and Vidiia (Bhilsa), I have now arrived at Karhat.rka. 
Desirous of disputation, 0 King, I exhibit $Sr4vlibvibl4il* 
metre (lit. sporting of a tiger )* When the disputant SamanLv 
bhadra stands id the court, O King, even the tongue of Dhurja(i 
( Siva ) who talks clearly and skilfully, turns back quickly 
towards the nape of the neck. What hope can there be for 
others ?” u Commenting on this Mr. Rice observes, ” It was the 
custom in those days, alluded to by Fi Hian (4®° ) and Hicun 
Taang ( 630 ) for a drum to be fixed in a public place in the 
city, and any learned man, wishing to propagate a doctrine or 
prove hU erudition and skill in debate, would strike by way of 
challenge to disputation, much as Luther nailed up bis thesis on 
the door of the church at Wittenberg, Samantabh&dra made 
full use of this custom, and powerfully maintained the Jaina 
doctrine of SydJi^da Interesting corroboration of this is 
found in the instance of Vimalacandra who is said to have put 
up a notice at the gate of the palace of Satrobhayankara, 
challenging the Saivas, P&Supatas, Baud has, Kapiiikas, and 
K a pdas to engage him in disputation.* 1 
Samantabhadra's another well known work is the Ralnakuran- 
daka-Stesakazaw or the Jewel Casket of Laymen's Conduct. 
We have elsewhere quoted a verse from this book relating to 

34 w TOifewil 3 tfr mjT tiiftai 

ninr'T ^ 

siTtoRdftn^it 

U, J>. J. 0. XXIV, lntied., pp. tl-TO; Ep. Gif-II lulled, pp. £3-1. 
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Salltikha im or death bv starvation. " The fruit of Dharma, " it 

f 

says, 11 is to distroy birth, disease, old-age and death, 

" Like the melted and purified gold which is free iron! all dirt 
a nd foreign substances, the libera led sod shines , be ing treed 
from all attachments." 

r * Unlimited happiness, unlimited knowledge, unlimited power 
and unlimited perception are found'in a person who has conquer¬ 
ed the karmas. 

“ The disease of Anrwin is distrgyed when Lust, Anger, and 
Delusion arc destroyed* 

11 The Casket of Gems, shows the M6kfa-m3rg* [ Path to 
Salvation ) to those who do not know it before. 

" The undcsiroyed kurmas can be destroyed ; the status of 
5tidAa-hood can be attained. Iheretore look ye into the Casket 
of Gems 

It relates the various vrtfl* or vow? to he undertaken, and 
describes eleven stages in the layman's path of spiritual pro¬ 
gress, ++ As the effect of giving ddna, Jp it says, Ti one enjoys 
prosperity and happiness till he frees himself from this SJthsaru r 
The giving of food to homeless ascetics causes the removal of 
the sins incidental to a house-holder's life. a,n 

Besides the Ratnakarmi*k* and Aptamimdmsa, Samanta- 
bhadra wrote several other minor works like the Jina-tainte- 
lantkira or Jina-iiuii-£<riaka and and 

others. 13 These arc characterised by a deep devotion which was 
a strong trait in the character of Samantabhadrs, The follow* 
ing lima from his jinast$di-i&ic will serve ns a sample :— 

qtf h *ra wittRr 

pT mas fr pihfir tfihrt i 

^jmf riot tkimOmi WifUf Sr 

ftitt-ft iftfi tit* Inn# n “ 

* 

17 Mtltin&tb, C.firt of Gtmr, [ t™n*. fwitf Tuoil ), T\i fain a CautU, 
IX, pp.fll, « *nd in'-!®. 

18 HiliW, op. eit. op dL, p. i, Of, Rice, M;.«n nad Coat* T. p. 3M. 

SB XXIV, lnlttd.. p.flj. 
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The advent of this great writer in Eam&taka is rightly consider¬ 
ed to mark an epoch, not only in Digambara histroy, but in the 
whole range of Sanskrit letrature. 8 * 

After Samanfabhadra, the great names are those of Pujya- 
pacLi and Aka!anka tSI The former seems to have distinguished 
himself by his study of grnmmcr as the latter did in lode* tf A 
Pfijyapfida in grammar, a Bh a flak blanks in logic, and Ebaravi 
in literature ** are expressions that are frequently met with in 
the inscriptions which describe the learning of other writers hke 
Jinacandra and finitamuni. 11 From a verse in the P^vo/u 
which reads:— 

3J^t: rflfBjiJiAjf tTjftqyufts it 

Mr* K,B. Patti a fc has pointed out that Divanandt was also 
another name of PujyapSda. 34 The latter appears to have been 
a mere title (lit, meaning one whose feet were adorable ) for he 
seems to have acquired it because of forest deities who worship¬ 
ed at his feet. He was also called JimSmtra-buddki on account 
of his great learning, and his most famous work is consequently 
known as JaincHdta-vy$karanx or the grammar of JinGndra- 
buddhi. 34 Peterson observes that this book belongs to a class 
of works for which both sects of the Jainas contend, but in his 
opinion it is undoubtedly peculiar to the Digambaras. *" The 
rival sect/* he says, “ as good as admits this when they assert, 
as they invariably do h that their recension of the Jain/ndra is 
in eight, not five, i tdhyayas* There appears to be no such work 
In existence as a Jainfndra in eight adhyffy&s; and when they 
arc hard-pressed the Swctambaras can only put forward Htma- 
Chandra's book, and claim for it that title. " This being so, bt 

3ft Cf. Bhancbrkar, Tho Bo®, R*t, x i| k p . 4 m. 

31 Cf- Tip, Car, n, SB &4 untt introd.* pp + Si-SS. 

32 Ibid. SB. Cf **d £&*■ * 

33 Cf. P&tbtk. lad. Am, XII, p. 33 - F^tcrfOO, R+pOtt an Sia, MSS 
VI, pp, 

34 Ep H t>r, XI SB. m, ’1 rini., pu llO. 
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concludes, ** it Is evident that the questiotJof the authorship of 
the book cannot be deposed of without a reference to the tradi¬ 
tion among the Digambara jamas and to their written 
records, **** PanatvSztuku, the best com men tan- on Jaittfrtdra. 
is also supposed to be the work of Pujyapada or Dcvanandi; 
and according to Peterson it has far ad practical purposes 
supplanted the original. P&nini-fahd&vai&fa is another gramma¬ 
tical work traditionally considered to be a commentary on 
Pan ini's grammar by PQjyapada, Somadcva refers to Jatti?ndr& 
together with Panini as grammars taught to the pupils; and 
VfrpadCva counts it among the eight original authorities on 
Sanskrit grammar. 1 * 

Besides these grammatical works Pujyapada wrote treatises 
on other subjects as well. His K*ly*i*iaktirpka t a treatise on 
medicine, long continued to be an authority on the subject, and 
was translated into Kannada by Jeyaddaja Soman£tba in the 
twdveth century. The treatment it prescribes Ls entirely 
vegetarian and non-alcoholic.** Mangarija 1 [0,1360) also 
quotes Pujyapada, in his KkagindrA^mnidarpana a work on 
medicine. ** F&jynpadas £3n?4rfJM Siddhi is an elaborate 
commentary an the Tattvdrtha-s&tra of Umisvlti, comprising 
about 5,500 s*bkss ; and Upasaktimra is a short handbook of 
ethics for the Jaina laity.** He appears to have travelled 
widely in South India and gone so far North as Videha or 
Behar. The founder of the. Dr£vida*Siriigba at Madura 
( iaka 52b )* Vajranandi, is supposed to have been his disciple* 1 * 
PujyapSda has also been described a5 the preceptor of 
Durvinfta Ganga {483-512 A.D,) ; whereas Niravmdya Pandlta. 
preceptor of Jayasimha 1I> (Calukya ) lias been called the 
house-pupil of Sri PQjyapada. According to Bbandarkar, 

as p*tflTfcm, op. oft,, p, 00- * 

3G Kino ( K- P. J op, cit., p. 11D + * 

37 I bid- . pp. 37. 37. 

3fl Ibid-, p, tS. % 

33 llirUH, ap, Bit,, p. 11. 

40 Cf . £ dienes. op. cli. tlL p. 9TT. 
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therefore, lie must have flourished about 678^.D, 41 Mr. Hiralal 
assigns him Id about 500 A, Dh 13 Consequently it is impossible 
lor us to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the exact date 
of this great teacher, 

The facts relating to Akalanka are not less obscure than those 
we have attempted to notice above. Yet, that these w filers 
were historic persons who cxerised tremendous influence in 
their own days is equally certain. Tradition makes Akalanka 
a son nl SSuhhatunga* King of Manynkheta, who is identified 
with Kpma I, Ri^fraku|a, who reigned during the latter half 
of the eighth century A. D. He is supposed to have forsaken 
his father's kingdom for the sake ol adopting an ascetics life. 
And Peterson observes, that such action is characteristic ol the 
times when u Kings were the nursing lathers and queens the 
nursing mothers 0 1 the religion he embraced 4a Akalanka is 
said to have challenged the Buddhists at the court of King 
Hastimalia (Himaiitala f ) of Kaitci, saying that the deferred 
party should be ground in oil-mills. The Buddhists were driven 
into Ceylon owing to the victory of the Jaina teacher through the 
intervention of the goddess Kusmindini. 4 * But this may be only 
understood as a legendary description ol Akatanka's victorious 
logic which made his name proverbial as a “ Bhat(akalanka in 
logic, 11 applied to later writers. 4 * His most famous work is the 
Tahi^riMa-vilrtika>^Mkhy^nMra which again is a commentary 
on tlmasvait's Tafourt&j-suJrj. He also wrote the Astateti 
on which AsfasaAazri or the Boob of Eight Thousand verses by 
Vidyanauda is a commentary. Akalanka is classed among the 
K&yyuyikas: or great logicians. 11 Rice has observed that according 
to Wilson, Akalanka was from Srav^na Be]go|a p but that a 

4l Bhabdjirkftr, JE’jrfy History of (hi Btkkan f p- ffl 1 
41 HinVUI, op. dit-, p. IX. 

43 L’etirr^jP. op. cit-JV, p. J0 j #/! N'aLhurfiwi iVemi, VvltwSwatwnrllflln 

pp. 33-4. 

44 €/. Ep. Cxr. II IhItmI.. p HI 3 HiriliJ, op. oil., pp. liri-viik 
4* 0/. lUA. t BB OS A iSM. 

46 BirlHk op. rit. H pp. m p xxvi i - r Totoiison,, op. cit>, p. T H J. 
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manuscript in his possession makes him, a yati of Matey Or. 
BhattakaLinka being the title of the line of gwui of that place. 47 

Among the later successors of Malanka. Pmbhacandra stands 
pre-eminent as the author of Nydya-kumud^cdndrSdmya and 
PritmSy*-Ktiinal*-m$rt&n4a. There 3s also in the Saraswari 
Bhavana f Bombay ) a manuscript entitled Jmn£n4r4-Nya&i r 
and another called AmSgha-vfUi-tfyftt, both of which are 
grammatical works by PrabhSeandra^ being commentaries on 
SikafSy ana's grammar 

^akatayana {to be distinguished from his Yedic namesake } 
was a con temporary of Amoghavarfa I RastrakQta, The author 
called his work Ai*6gk*wtt* in honour of the King under whose 
patronage ho evidently wrote it. There are several commenta¬ 
ries on the AmSghavfUh of which that by Yaksavarma runs 
into b P ooo ilokas. The extent of the original, though it is. not 
avail able, is easily conceivable since Yak$avarma l 5 work ii only 
an abridgment of the MahaVftti as he calls Sakata van.vs hook. 41 

It was under the Kastrakui^s 13ia,t considerable literary 
activities were carried on by the Jain as. We have already 
referred to some of the works of this period in our historical 
survey of the dynasty. We can only take note of the more 
important ones here. Bhan darker places the earliest limit of 
these writers with Vidyananda and Prabhacandra. 6 * The latter 
has already been noticed as the disciple of Akalanka. 
Vidy&nanda is known by his £hfr#-vpriika and A^fasahasri, the 
latter of which, as already mentioned, is a commentary on the 
Apiamirnamsa. Jiarana, in bis Adipura#* refers to him as 
Fatrakesari* 1 Jdore interesting work^of this period are the 

47 Elw, op. dk. p. Hi 

1 % Sri Aitat-Pannftlttl-Dfgunbar* JntB* 5nrim*4tl ^bunni, Firs!. Aiihm! 

Report and Lht of fciraki. p-4B; IhkE. Tbirct Roforf. p 33 
43 0/; Hirtlil, op, flit, P *** i Flthilr, 4. fi J ifcaiayinn C^ampgnry 
of I. Ind. A±\%. XUU* pp.* 203 T OT. 

£q BhuidarlMr. The Eetn. €i«. t. pp- 

hi HbiUlp op. dt K pp. mfxJ-iX- Tin* Identificatlcia tv* qatlttond by 
ktor w ritfirt, See the Jeg&3fci»r* Ip d mibati*, 
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great purfinas written by the Jainas in obvious imitation of 
the Br&hmantcal works of the same class. The earliest complete 
Jaina. version in Sanskrit of the RSmdyaxa (or the Rima 
legend) is said to be the Padmapura** by Ravisinacdrya. 
Mr. HirSlal observes that all later writers on the subject based 
their accounts on this Pud^mpurUna. The incidents in it are 
placed at the time of Nfcminatha, their sixteenth Tlrthentaxa, 11 
Rama os well as Kfn ana arc both claimed to be Jaina. Unlike 
Vfllmiki's version* Sect a is here represented as being bom in the 
human womb of the queen of Vidclia. Dilarsthi did not die 
of sorrow, but retired into the forest to lead the lile of an 
ascetic. Vali h Sugriva, Hanuman and the hosts of monkeys 
Were but powerful rulers of the forest regions. Instead of 
Rama's killing Vili, the latter is made to renounce his kingdom 
in order to do penance like Difirathi. Lajcmaija, instead of 
reviving from his trance by means of the miraculous wsjtwsi, 
does so owing to the charming presence of a virtuous lady 
named VHafyi, whom he ultimately marries. These and other 
such details mark this Jaina version of the Rlndynna * 1 
The theme was taken up by many another Jaina poet, and 
Jinadasa in his Rdmacarii& writes : 

■rrrfifnr^fEiff^iPtT ■< m 1 

'KTOtiffriretarifr vronnita* I 
Htt-iUSltf fftfBirii 1 
T 1 * IT* TO*** 'I w* <■ 
xfbrfoi^w Dth'w^er tijff *n^f i 

TTCfT TT uiftififirT^ 'ra’tbt wftn ’■innl II l* y II 
tra: win^rriM't<*Htwi;wlniim^it^ i 

^cstfi ^nf trrwri u^n “ 

So we see that RavisAna got the tradition from Mahivlra him¬ 
self. handed down through the whole line of teachers in the 

SJa Frol. JL N. UpiJby* ctHTOtil! Ian ber* m II j ui»u¥t st», iho -Otb 
llrtblntui! 
fVJ Cf tbfd, p- 

53 S J rJ f Afc]»t TuiQiJi] Jilu Surwwnti 

AeiduhI BtpOSl, p. 9SK ' 
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course of centuries But the queer incongruity of the attempt 
to reconcile the concupiscence of Rlvaipa with the artificially 
created Jaina atmosphere is dearly revealed in the Patup8 
Rfim&yana by Nigacandra which is another Jam version of 
the epic in Kannada (c. 1305 ^AJ>. )** 

On hearing o[ the complete recovery of Laxmana the 
ministers of Havana advised him that prudence was the better 
part of valour, and told him that the two brothers [ Rama and 
Laxmina) .would be more than a match for Ravanu, But 
the haughty prince with vanity equal to his evil intentions 
declared : 

" Shall I, who made e'en 5 varga's lord 
Before nsy feet to fall. 

Now meekly yield me.—overawed 
By this mere princeling small ? 

Nay, better H twere p if so must be. 

My life be from me reft. 

1 still could boast what most I prue, 

A warrior*t honour loft (f}. 

NathlcsSp to make my victory" sure. 

HI have recourse to magic lore. 

There is a spell, the Mstras tell, 
which multiplies the form. 

If this rare power I may attain. 

I'll seem to haunt the battle-plaits 
My ‘wildercd enemies shall see, 

Before, behind, to left, to right. 

Phantasmal RJhafta crowd to light. 

Whom darts shall strike in vain. 

Its name is bahu-rapini, 

** Tis won by stern austerity M 

(worthy of a nobler cause ). 
1 That nothing might impede him in the acquiring of the magic 
power. Eavajja issued orders that throughout Lanka and its 

34 17 /. BSco [E. p.}, ep< cit. pp 34-e ■ 
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ten [tones no animalf ife should on any account be taken ; that his 
warriors should (ora time desist from fighting ; and that all 
A is subjects should be diligent in performing the rites of Jma-p #}$+ 
Then entered he the Jaitm fane 
HLs palace wails within. 

Attendant priests before him bare 
The sacred vessels, as prescribed 
In hooks of holy lore. 

And there to lord SantTswarx 
He lowly revenence paid; 

Omitting no due ritual 

That might secure his aid. 

After worship had been performed with due solemnity, he 
took a vow of silent meditation ; and seating himself in the 
padmtlsam posture, began a course of rigorous concentration at 
mind and suppression of the bodily senses. 

And there he sat, like a statue fixed ; 

And not a wandering thought was mixed 
With his abstraction deep. 

Upon his hand a chaplet hung. 

With heads of priceless value strung. 

And on it he did ceaseless tel] 

The mantras that would serve him welL 
When Bibhl^ana learned through spies what Havana was 
doing, he hastened to HUma, and urged him to attack and si ay 
Havana before he could fortify himself with bis new and 
formidable power. But Rama replied : 

** Havana has sought jin£ndra r s aid 
In true religious form. 

It is not meet that we should fight 
With one engaged in holy rite. 

His weapons laid aside, 

I do not fearliis purpose fell. 

No magic spell can serve him jpdl 
Who steals his neighbour's bride. ** 


coStributiOks to literature Etc. 

BibhTsana and Angada arc disappointed Mth this reply, and 
resolve to try and break Havana's devotions without the 
knowledge of Rama. So they send some of the man key- 
bannered troops to disturb biitiH 

They rush toward the town in swarms upon swarms; 
They trample the corn, and they damage the farms ; 
They frighten and chevy the maidens about; 

And all through the temple they shriek and they shout. 
And make a most fearful din. 

Rut Havana stirred notas still as a stone, 

His mind was intent on hm japa alone. 

'I hen the yak$as, or guardian spirits of the Jina shrine, 
interpose, drive forth the intruders, and appeal to Rama and 
Laxmapa to withdraw them. Finally it is Arranged that any¬ 
thing may be done to break R avaga's devotions, so long as his 
life is not taken and the palace and temples are not destroyed. 
Then Angada, heir to Ki^kindha's wide soil. 

Determines himself RUvapa's penance to spoil. 

He mounts on Kiskindha, Ids elephant proud; 

And round him his ape-bannered followers crow d. 

He rides through the suburbs of Lanka's fair town. 
Admiring its beauty, its groves of renown. 

He enters the palace, goes alone to the fane; 

With reverence he w alks round £anti£wara’s shrine ^ 

And in lowliness worships the image divine. 

When-— sudden'—he secs giant Havana then?. 

Seated, still as some mountain, absorbed in his prayer ! 
Surprised and indignant, jn anger he speaks;— 

"What l miscreant, hypocrite, villain ! dost thou 

" In holiest temple thy proud forehead bow 

11 Who has right way’s forsaken, thy lineage disgraced, 

M The good hast imprisoned, thc*hannless oppressed. 

And hast snatched from thy neighbour his virtuous wile. 
How canst thou dare to pray in San tiara's hall ! 

11 Better think on thy misdeeds/ and turn from them ail, 
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*' Know by Kama's keen arrows in death thou shaft fall! 
ai And no magical rite the dread doom can forestall* 

" When the flames round thy palace leap higher and higher 
ia Too Ute thou digest wells to extinguish the fire I J * 
Thus saying, he tore off Havanas upper garment and smote 
him with it ; he scattered the beads of his chaplet upon the 
ground; he stripped Rivals queen of her jewels, and 
slandered her sorely; he tied her maidens in pairs by the hair 
of their heads; he snatched off their necklaces and hung them 
round the necks of the Jaina images; and he defied and insulted 
Ravuna in every possible way. 

The poor trembling women were frantic with tear. 

And tried to rouse Ravana. They bawled In his Car- 
i# What is ihe goad of thy jafia ? Rise, sauc hj from sh*mr t 
" Rise quickly and fight for thine ancient good name*" 
But Kavapa heard not, nor muscle did movc,- 
As fixed as the Pole Star in heaven above. 

Then a thunderbolt's crash rent the firmament wide; 
And adown the bright flash did a yok$tni glide. 

And swifty took station at Ravages side, 

" I have come at thy bidding," the visitant said, 

,F I can lay on the field all tby enemies dead 
H Save Hanuman, Laxmafla and Rama divine, 

M Who are guarded by might that is greater than mine." 
Pl Alas I answered Havana, with spirit depressed, 

" If those three remain, what avadeth the rest ?* ,fll 
This Jong quotation must serve to show that Fauranic 
Jainism was a reflex of Paur&mc Brahmanism, and no 
improvement upon the Latter except in the mitigation, within 
certain limits* of the elements of exaggeration. The dominance 
of ritual over ethics is dearly visible in the picture of Ravana 
presented above. The Munivamfdhhyudaya of CidSnandakavi* 
as well as, inscriptions in Coorg p attempt to give a tone of 
reality to these descriptions by stating p for instance* that the 

55 Of Ibid , pp. MML 
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hn*g£5 of GommaU and Firsvan&tha at Eejgoja. were brought 
from Lr.nka by Rama and Scetfr;; and that several basHs in 
Coorg were built by these heroes of epic India.** 

As there are Jama versions of the /vJmJy^Hd so are there Jain* 
versions of the MaMbhdrata. One of the most important of them 
is the Harivamia-Furana, by Jinas^ria. It deals with ancient 
dynasties like the Kurus, the Pandavas and the Yidavas cast in 
Jaha moulds and devoted to Jaina worship, 'The transferences 
and adaptations made in some of the stories," observes 
R a j end ralil M i t ra, 1 p a re remarkable a nd suggestive. For insl.i nee, 
the rape of Sit a by Havana is transferred to the history of the 
Fandu brothers, whose wife Draupadi is said to have been carried 
away by one FadmanSbha. King of Amarakankapura,, who 
lived beyond the ocean, whence the Pandavas rescued her. 
Again, the story of the lac-house in which Duryodhana wished 
to assassinate the Pindus is described as a device adopted by 
to elude from the army of Jar&sandha which had pressed 
him very hard and was about to take him prisoner. For <t right 
appreciation of the true bearing of the Hindu legends ike aceounii 
given in this t rork are of great value, " JJT 

In the vernacular garb, the Vikramarjuna Vi jay a or more 
popularly called after the author, Pampa Bhnrata, is the earliest 
extant version of the epic in Kannada. This Pampa is different 
from the author of the Rdmdyana already quoted in extenso, 
and is distinguished by the epithet "Adi Pampa ' l or the Erst 
Pampa. His Erst work was Adi Parana relating the history of 
^abha r the Erst Tlrthankara, composed in 941 when the poet 
was thirty-nine years of age + In the estimation of Mr Narasim- 
hachar r this work is N unsurpassed in style among the Kanarese 
poets/' M The distinctive features ol the Pampa Bharat* are 
thus pointed out by Mr. E* R Rice: 

D9 Cf Bp, Car. n Istrod P p- 15 J Hic* P tiwi IniCriplS jei, Ep, Csr 1 
lnlrcd-. p- 13 

07 ftmjnndr^Al ttjfcrb NfliifflM a! Bwikrib JjEBfl. TI Frekci. pp, 4-4. 

SS Of* Esc* ( Ei Pi ) Of J oftj pp. I0-&I 
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Unlike VyWs 'version p (i) Draupadi L* tbe wile of Arjuna 
alone, and not of all the Fan da v a brothers; (ii) Arjuna is the 
principal hero and the epic closes with his coronation together 
with Subhadra, at Haslinapura ; (iii} the poet deliberately 
identifies Arjuna with Arikesari, his patron, and compares him 
to Vt$na, Siva, the Sun, Cupid, etc. Rice finds in this an 
oriental parallel to Spencer's * Faerie Queen * in which 
Gloriaoa is Queen Elizabeth. This according to him fa the only 
defect of the poem, which otherwise is important as being less 
Sanskrit in vocabulary than the Adi Fur3% ta. It is interesting 
to note that the poet was rewarded with the grant of a village 
for this immortal work, 6 * 

The jinasGna, anther of the Harivami* Parana above 
referred to, is different from the author of the Adi Purina , 
according to Mr. HiraJsJ. The former belonged lo the Punndla- 
gavta, whereas the Utter was of the Sma-gana™ Apart from 
the repetition of the names of the authors there is also a con¬ 
fusing repetition of the titles of works such as Adi Parana, 
Harivami* Furafta and Mah& Parana, indeed, the conventional 
standards in the realm of iconography and painting, noticed in 
a later chapter, resulting in the repetition of the same forms and 
stereotyped expression, also resulted in the choosing of the same 
subject by different writers in the course of centuries. Thus, 
wc have one Adi Parana by Jinasfina, and another by Pam pa ; 
one Mahd Parana by Jinas£na and Guoabhadra, another by 
Puipadanta,* 1 and a third by Mailings ;* a HmvamSa Purdy# 
by the first Jmaslnn, and Harivamia Purdy a by the second 
Jinas4na and his disciple (same as Makf Parana ) and a third 
ilarivamia Puraya by Jinadasa," Since these are all of the 
same type* we shall here take note only of the most important, 
pm :,, the M aha Pur&ita of JinasOna and Gugabhadra* 

Ibid , p. Si¬ 
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JlnasGna was one of a series of celebrated ^Digambara Jaina 
nut hors, who came to the front propagating their religion, and 
increasing the power of their sect as they did so h during the 
earlier part of the E^trakufa period , 44 He was the disciple of 
VlrasAna to whom is ascribed the Jayadhtivata-HM. It is a 
commentary on the $afkJuty4&gamaslUr*** This work was 
completed by Jjnascna in Saka 760 during the regin of 
Amoghavar^a I;; ihe Adi Parana was commenced soon after* 
Its sequel,, called the Uttar a PurJna, was developed in ^ita Bio 
by Gtinabhadra, the pupil of Jina&fitia 44 Both these writers 
are highly spoken of by competent critics. 

According to Bhamd3j*kai\ the Adi 2 3 ur Jim is an encyclopaedic 
work * § in which there are instances ol all metres and figures, 
which sets forth the doctrines of all the iSstrm incidentally, is 
calculated to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy ol 
being read even by the learned. 41 In the opinion of a later 
Jama poet, cited by Ft. N^thuram Frdmi, “ whose minds wLLI 
not be drawn away by words emanating from the lotusrface of 
Jinasfina, the king of poets, in whose Afafin Purtim are Dharma p 
Mtik§a, Right Conduct and Poetry, all rolled in one t iF 

ifcm *rppn*l i 
* (rmt?r lift u w 

The following verse must serve as a sample of its poetic merit , 
m jTircr^qriiT ttisnS-rti gTrarf? 1 
3frT??Frr^£-jqiTr^ vvHj pfrWf'rnc ti " 

Describing a rural scene the poet says. the pastoral maidens, 
seeing a line of parrots descending into the rice-fields, thought 
it to be the arch of prosperity, 

Si Cf. Thu Bora- Gti- I IS, pp 40G-0T * 
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The poet’s high' idea] of the function of his art is thus 
stated by him: 

it qtrijf a’lfc fMTf =5 frwj’Jti: I 
*hri qfcqimft urmfr triftqwft ii 
qqfatwft tn «7Tfiri1fir *r«ift i 
«Tf qTqwreTlft *raft u * 

’ They alone arc true poets in this world* they alone are truly 
■wise, in whom speech ( poetry) engenders the embodiment of 
Dhtirm* \ that poetry alone rules which is in accordance with 
righteousness; the rest, however amiable it might seem, tends 
to wickedness and bondage, ’ 

According to Mr. Prfimi, Guiiabhadra has attained the same 
success in completing the later portion of the Mtiha Purapa as 
Bapabhatta's son had attained in completing the Kddambari ol 
his father. Out of due humility, Gmjabhadra compares his own 
task to the completion of a building the major portion of which 
has already been constructed by another; or better still 
Twtfnn^t errran* * 

ipu 51*11*5 twfdttft snrwfri qtn n 11 
Again he declares: 

gimfim qi*T?* i trtf'i * 

rreturt ft *rri nrhft ll 

* If my words are sweet they only declare the greatness of my 
gun*, just as the sweetness of the frujtis but the outcome of 
the nature of the tree* ‘ 

fttiifft RflNi eft if a** fenu: i 
ft wt i nt ftar qftwrfs u 

* My task is only to transcribe here what my gurus seated in 
my heart engender m the speech proceeding from my heart- " T * 

Another work of importance, written by Jinasina. is the 
Pariwlhyudaya. 7 * "This poem is one of the curiosities of 

TO Ibid,, pp M-a. 

7} ibid., p. 71 

7* ZW-> p, 7*. 

7* ibid , p H. 
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Swwkrit literature. It is at once the predict and mirror of the 
litarary taste of the age. Universal judgement assigns the 
first place among Indian poets to Kalidasa, but Jinafl&i* claims 
to be cons-dcred a higher genius than the author of the 
Cloud Mc&Mngtr ." Ti The story relating to the origin of 
PXrh'iSbhyudaya b too interesting to be omitted It is stated 
tiiat Kihdasa came to Bahkiptira priding over the production 
of his M/gha Dtiia, Being instigated by Yinayas^no, JinasGna 
told Kalidasa that he had pirated the poem from same ancient 
writer. When challenged by Kalidasa Lo prove his statement, 
Jinasena pretended that the book he referred to was at a great 
distance* and could be got only alter eight days. Then he came 
out with his own P&ivdhftyudayii, the last line of each verse in 
which was taken from Kalidasa. The latter is said to have 
been confounded by this, but Jinas£na finally confessed his 
whole trickery. 74 Gugabhadra, it is well known, completed 
his UiUra Pur ana at Banka pura, and it is certain that 
he must have concocted Tft this story, though it is a strange 
way of glorifying his own teacher. Gujubhadra, likewise, 
modelled his AtmilnusasAnam on the example of Bhartfban's 
Vairugyaftitekam, 71 

Trom these we turn la Somodeva* perhaps by far the most 
learned of Jama writers of the South. The best known of his 
works is the YaUsiiteka-campti, written in mixed prose and 
verse. 11 Wliat make Somadeva's works of very great 
importance,*" observes Mr. Iliralai, 11 arc the learning of the 
author which they display, and the masterly style in which they 
are composed. The prose of Ya$nstit*ka vies with that of Buna, 
ajid the poetry at places with that of Magha." 71 According to 
Peterson, M The Yttiadiiaka is in itself a work of true poetical 

ti j e h it a s, im, p. m 

7S Cf' Nitborwm Prfmi* ep-Bii^p. K4^ 

7 S The ,amhentity df tbii itar; ia qusa5oitJ. It ii nill; mrmtd 
fogirlfc Picdst* in biJ c^DinamsIkirjon FtfrjfiuL&AjWapa 

TJ IM , PP 20* 76. 

71 Hiriiih at . p ixi" 
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merit, which nothing but the bitterness of theological hatred 
would have excluded so long from the list of the classics of 
India./ 1 For an elaborate notice of this work, however, we 
must refer toPctmor/s Report from which the above citation 
is made. We can find room here only for a few important 
illustrations* In the words of the poet himself* 

'TTij 3rf: SfTffHlIr* Ifft t 
«/im wn: JStwfrfw^RTO: il 

*KNfM m ^ I 

^rSf: FTT'TT; II 

•fiFTlq^TTfWnj irajisrrwr i ^ q fn4tt't u K 

The date and place of com pod Hon are thus s tated at the end of 
the work: 

t« ii*m n '(wm* swrcn 

Tr^imrtTJT5n»i% dl ywr q ut ^ wft i f w i rcwi^ tliti wSt- 
*i?TT^*r?r0«TtifT»i[WrTn'« < pr4i H5T4 ^ a - m: PTqn^trqer: ifhiqfftfcr* 
ftur: tftnsproK nr^ftfKj&'Trpji ifamrai fift ql ft flfej 

ii 

im ftinstfiRf^sr^rrtr^; dFr*r%Rrf^^ai^Wi wiLHVJm- 

IJRKR^KI'fRTTH ffirTTS^ '’JUt^rTTRlI^lffnft GUTT¬ 
ER MlAUff: It £ ll "i 

It is clear frutn this that the work was written in Saka 8Si at 

the court of A ri heart's son, a Cfihikya feaudatory of Krsna 

HI, Ri^trakufa. Ncmideva is given as the name of Sontadcva's 

guru. In the words of Peterson, as already noted, " It 

represents a lively picture of India at a time when the Buddhist, 

Jaina, and Brihmanical religions were still engaged in a contest 

that drew towards it the attention, and well nigh absorbed the 
* 

7B Fetifi&m op. eii. IV, p. ?T 

8° Cf. Sri AlLbk P*an*UJ Jain a Sanaviti I'lajvans geewd 

Rflf^rij pp, & 4 -B. 

tl Ibid., p 89. 
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intellectual energies of all thiiiktog mtm " ■* The last part of 
the work entitled Upasakldhyvwm* divided into forty-six 
kalpas or chapters, is a handbook of popular just ruction on 
Jaina doctrine and devotion. 11 

%*m Hit* tfpt sTrrt i 

Among the authors with whom So madeva shows hii ac^ua io¬ 
ta noc are Bharavi, Bhavabhuli, Bbartpharip Gunirihya, Vylsa, 
Bhasa, Ktlidisa, Magha, R^ja&'khnra; and grammarians 
Like Indn, Candra, Jmlndra, A filial* and Fftjpni whose work?;, 
he says, were taught during hi* days. Besides, he also makes 
mention of ASva-vidyi, Gajfrvidyft, Batna-parik^, KHrm-ifisira, 
Vairfyaka, etc,” His other work of considerable interest is the 
Ntiivakyamria which is almost verbally modelled on Kadtilya r s 
Artha-itistra** The mere p table of contents * of this work is 
enlightening. It has thirty-two chapters which are — 

(r) whbsN*; (2) (3) : (4] 

(5) fcnw: (6) srF^Svr; ( 7) sttfr t (8) ; (9) ; 

(10) 9fr; (ti) jfrn^t: (12) fcwrrfir; (13) fw: (14) *it; 

U5) T^it; (16) (17) wrft; (ifi) wn^; (19) wtr; 

(20) jit; (2i}*ta; (aajfa; (23) £n; {34} rntc*; 

(25) faraiiwr; (26}«trnir: (27) ■T^nr! (aS) hm, 

(29) 'jnrg^r ; {30} i«; (31) mt*; and (32) tnfi<»r. At the 
end is given a Prasasti from which we learn that Somadeva was 
the younger brother of Mah£odrad£va Bhattlraka who is 
described as ar Further we an? in¬ 

formed that Somadcva also wrote three other works, 

Efq^ir, IWTfefWWtt, flE^rWlfrifr^) which however are hot 
extant. The epithets which he applies to himself with ciccrocu 
pride are certainly worth mentioning, vii: 

gl Polerian, op, sit,, p. 33 . 

3i Hid-, p. 46 * 

Si See □. 30 aboTP- 

*5 ^ar fc inhiSf itliJj-HEl *Vfliicl|fyTiM^(fl + U. D- J, G, XXII Introd-, 
Pfh 14 - 17 , 

m cj* pp, i-fl. 
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TT»ifFi mn?N =nFNs* 3 iTir..».... 

Then he asks, 

(TT^WNqrri STTO&T-isRT KRft 

* NWifr 1 

* <K 9*Kilm#r ^TJmTT3T% R W <1 

qxfo *nwfrfr (ri4 ii 

u O critic, who art neither an Akalanka in logic, nor a Hamsa- 
siddhantadiva in scriptures, nor a Pujyapada in grammar, on 
what score art thou coming to discuss with Somadfiva ? 1 In 
other words Somadiva claims to bo at least equal to all the 
three scholars named, in the arts each of them excelled in. 
And finally he concludes with the words ; 

wpi^ 

nJratn^K yi*ri 

■jnfTMft^rq snfiSfet n 9t$nft u ,T 
The book is replete with laconic expressions which might be as 
readily drawn upon with cfleet as the sayings of Bacon or of 
Marcus Aurelius; or commented upon with learned parallels in 
the entire range of Sanskrit literature as done by its anonymous 
Brahmanica) commentator. Iudeed.it is a certificate to the 
universality of this Jaina writer that he has found his only 
learned commentator from among the non-Jainas. But it is 
considered almost anamotous by the Jainas that the author 
should have dealt with the subject as he has done." For 
instance, in the we find 

tWrfaMKIIBWPft £C f N: II V- II 
wstitr* n V 11 

at mi-. Test. p‘ m. 

ss Cf. *» pnft tK«r «Rir i ll rs R«fl‘ 

ft, »udty<Si afk xqr gAm sj^t wi qu* iuft nf ein^ 
u rt t Rf Rtnr 5n%k I Sw* qfffcg ffl saw 

fti <v 5 irfiit aii^g# *flr spfk^i (tnfr iwi^tn 

ti*uR k." 

ItHtartm P«nii 4 op* rit-i p' 30* 
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That is, 'those arc grhastas or true house-holders who per¬ 
form the daily and occasional rites ; yttjttas for the satisfaction 
of the Creator, the ancestors, and the elements constitute the 
daily rites. No wonder that the commentator explains ihis 
as follows:— 

rtw-TOWwnrf t*tt farm wvwnth jttfri trot ft^-fti 

Wf* rcutBUtwi «h , '[ tTVi J ‘j?njtr: t *jn<iETTSf^ ^'tf^fRnrTistgEttrli 
kmft TTT'fr t ?tnr w 

ftTT- 5 tT 3 t, I(' J ri lift stm mt *r? 1 
wfarr^prFTT^ u w 

As examples of some of Somadeva's proverbial statements we 
might adduce the follow mg :— 

(l) R^OTRJtftlJIESljpfitsfipfr'TT*! II »* li* 

1 Even like the bathing of an elephant ((utile) is the ceremonial 
of a man whose senses and mind are disorderly or uncontrolled.’ 

{2) «rcnr rNiw*: 'Twr^ft srprit hr.: u \< i« 

Little grains of sand make a mighty land ; lit, 1 Even atoms 
saved in course of time form a mountain like Mem. # 

(3) R$mv- ^ u 

1 Ideals divorced from practice are kingdoms owned in dreams. 1 
In the words of Valiabhadfivup cited by the commentator, *By 
exertion aJone are achievements made, not through mere inten¬ 
tions ; the prey never seeks the mouth of a sleeping lion. phK 

From these specimens of Jalna contributions to Sanskrit 
literature we must now turn to the vernacular writers. 

Two of the most noted among the Kannada writers, namely p 
Adi Pam pa and Abhinava Fampa, authors respectively of the 
best known versions in Kannada of the J Mahftbk&rata and the 

SB JHdriAfAmrU* Tcil, pp. *7-8-. 

m Gf- n ftwmBwi I 

tftaHPfa* ew tw m qlftSfifeir u 
Ibid., cam- p. 6a- 

01 Ibid., p. 17- ,* 

Q- c/. ft muifh =i JrftA i 
H fir fSiw 3% n 

Ibid. P Id, 
nfl^ssn-ii 
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Ritmiiya$a a have already been cited. But they i¥crc by no 
means l he earliest, nor even the only writers on the subject* 

■■ Ho Indian vernacular, >h wrote Mr. Lewis XCtcc F " contains a 
richer or more varied mine ol indigenous literature though 
scarcely at al] known or exposed„ [than Kanarcsc); a literature, 
moreover, which as the product to a great extent of Jain and 
Ungayat authors, is independent of Sanskrit and BrShmaoical 
works/ 14a They wrote on all subjects, as we shall notice 
below : on religion and ethics, on grammar and prosody, on 
medicine and even natural science, such as was understood in 
those days. Out of the 2S0 poets (belonging to the period of our 
survey, noticed by Mr. R. Narasimhachar* in his KtirpJJtf Aa- 
Kaviattiiri), no less than 95 arc jaina poets; the VtnMhiva or 
Linglyat poets come next, being go ; whereas the Brahmsurcal 
writers are only 45, and the rest, all included 50- ** 

The earliest ol these, namely Kaviparain^tip whom, however, 
we know only hy allusion, goes as far back as at least the 
4th century A. D. ,s Both Jinasena and Gutiabhadiw in the 
Adi and Uttar# Pttf&ga respectively, speak of him as an earlier 
writer on the same subject ; 

IT TT^^r: 

Wtto* q; craufri 11 w. 2 - 

iri'HrTTR 1 

lfi#jW N< wriwicw* n §t *. 2- 

But among the writers of whom we know more definitely is 
Sriv^rdhadfi™, also called rum&tefuraedfja from his biith-ptacc* 
author of a commentary on theTuffwfrfAfl Mahaiasfra, entitled 
w hich is said to have run into 96.000 verses. Two 
facts bring out the greatness of this work: Dan Jin F of the 6th 
century? A. B*. praises Jirivardhaduva for having ' J produced 
Sarasvati (*\ £* learning and eloquence ) from the tip of his 

133 fticfl, Sij?tsrir and p. -SKk 

Di S riruaim. bachrurj-n-, £M.rdc*ba,Kaw\sariIri l r Indeed, p. ttL 

OS Rka ( E- P-}. AuwatMi X^nilure, |*p. ^(S—1i? P 

J?fl 0/» ithufim pri'iflk F^CfldraJpaTnri^ij l f pp, 00 h 6i> 
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tongue, as Siva produced tho Ganges from ihe tip of his top- 
knot M . 1T And BhaHakalanka, the great Kafinadi grammarian 
(1604), refers to Srfrardh&diva's book as the greatest work in 
the language, and as incontestable proof of the scholarly chara¬ 
cter and value of Kannada literature.* 1 But unfortunately, 
no copy of the book has yet been discovered. For the earliest 
extant specimen of Kannada composition by a Jaina writer* we 
must therefore refer to the inscriptions at Sravana Be]go]a. In 
one of these dated c. 700 A. P, the death of an ascetic nam^d 
Xandiscim is thus described. 

jftdQiato tfas I 

itZTtzo bji&zt e£eJ &unu*lrtq*‘ p.y^rlro I 

sksl > 

flfca da Mr Xaa£e 3 dtdiiaerff Xossr” It! 

'Swift fading as the rainbow's hue 

Or lightning flash or morning dew* 

To whom do pleasure, wealth r and fame. 

For many years remain the same ? 

Then why should l t whose thoughts aspire 
To reach the highest good, desire 
Here on the earth long days to spend? 

Re Electing thus within his mind. 

The noble Nandi Sen 

All ties that hound to life resigned* 

To quit this world of pain. 

And so this best of anchorites 
The world of Gods did gain. 

Ktivirfijamafga or the 1 Royal Road of Poets', attributed by 
some to the authorship of Amoghavar^a Rastrahu^t, m is the 
earliest extant work from which we come to know of the 

Eff CA Ep Cir. II sb M- 

08 Gfi (E. op. ok., p. Sf7 u Ifpifliv and C.arj 

90 Ep P Owr, U, 39 69 ; of. f ^4 PaMjxri, 

P- ^ 

100 BJo* ( E T. 3 op- oh., p- £2- 

|0l CrA h'^tiiuriiio Fr*cui. op. nst.. p, SI. 
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existence of numerous other writers of an earlier age, According 
to this poet, roughly assigned to the middle of the ninth 
century A. D, B 

* In all the circle of the earth 
No fairer land you'll find. 

Than that where rich sweet Kannada 
Voices the people's mind. 

* * 

*Tbc people of that land are skilled 
To speak in rhythmic tone: 

And quick to grasp a poet's thought* 

So kindred to their own. 

Not Students only, but the folk 
Untutored in the schools. 

By instinct use and understand 
The strict psotic rules. 1M 

It is interesting to compare this with the following lines from 
an inscription at Soraba, of the time of Dcvaraya I of Vijaya- 
nagara (MoS):— 

dts £B3rri*jjsi ssd MS . 0 erfsdjad*^-D 
i pMaft* awfldJbsbataHrfao tndi tfenrUdedo ll 10 

-* v V 

The poet describes the charming Karpina country as the home 
of learning and Of Jin&-dkarma, We have already seen that 
this is largely true* and it was during the Golden Age of Jainism 
under the Ganges that Kannada literature got considerable 
patronage and impetus- Among the prose writers in Kannada 
referred to in the K&vifSfittttargti is Durvinita. who is identified 
with the Ganga ruler of that name (4S2-522 A. D,), He is 
said to have been the author of a commentary' on the difficult 
15th sarga of Bharavi's KirSi&rjuniytf, m For a more detailed 
consideration of the patronage of learning under the Gan gas 

m K*m**j*wrt*g* I, M-Gj Bic® ( E P.) op oil , p 93. 

US Nanwa'iffihictiSfffc, op. eft,, p. 240, Scr*ba 2SQ- 

Ida R*o* lE. ?.}, op. OIL, p- ift; of KMdLar tflatoi of SttriiMi* Gl Dffi, 
My»n ftoport [^*1. p 20; ibid, 1924 , p 14 
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we must refer to the laborious work of the late Mr. Lewis Rico, 
and the Mysore Archaeological Reports. We can here find 
apace for only A few specimens. 

Mitdhava I is said to have been the author of a commentary 
on the Datt#kn-zGlra\ he is abo described as an "expert in the 
theoretical exposition and practical application of the science 
of polity :" m as "a touch-stone for testing gold: the learned 
mid the poets, " and as “conducting himself agreeably to his 
culture and modesty”, «* Avintta is said to have been 
" worthy of being reckoned first among the learned.” and » of 
a mind filled with learning and modesty;" Butuga as, " a 
Brahma in learning,” •* versed in dancing and other accomplish¬ 
ments;” Ereyappa as. “a Bharata in the arts of singing, 
instrumental music, dancing, and other minor arts, an authority 
to great grammarians, a treasury of speech," etc.: and of Raca- 
malla Ilf or BStuga II,-" This intelligent prince learnt in his 
early age the science of politics, riding'on elephants and horses, 
play at ball, wielding the bow and sword, the drama, grammar, 
medicine, poetry, mathematics, Bharata-HUtra, Itiklsm and 
Purapas, dancing, singing, and instrumental music.” >« 

A typical scholar of the times is found in VSdighangata 
Bhaf fa, who was a learned convert from Brahman ism. lie is 
described lit the following terms in the Xudliir Plates of 
Marasimha Ganga who made him a grant {of so gtidyiinjmi in 
cash and is ktowjugas in grain, being the revenue of the village 
of Bagivfir) ” as Sruta-giiru's (religious teacher's) fee 

' Vadighangala was a treasury of the jewels of wisdom, a 
mine of the pearls of intellect. With very little effort and 
labour on his part all learning came to him in a very short 
time as though it had been made ready in his previous 
birth. He was the author of a grammatical system free 
from doubt and controversy. Halite Brahma, knew the 
essense of the science of grammar, and was looked up to as 

IPS Ibii. 1934 , pp. ftMO-I; cr. Bis*. Ep. Our- 1 . p. it 
ItHS Mviora Arehienlugic*] Hepail, Is21, p IS t. 

107 Ibid, pp 1B-TZ See Sica, Mjfttrt and Ctutrij I, pp. S, 
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a great authority by grammarians. He was well versed ill 
the three schools of logic* and in the Lokayata, Sinkhya p 
Vedanta and Baudha systems of philosophy : and" in Jaimsm 
he became celebrated as Vadigbangala* Ho was, besides, 
an eminent port. Like a sun on the eastern mountain. 
Sy&kr&da, he destroyed the mass of darkness, arrogant 
scholars, by the respSeiidant rise of his learning, cut off she 
expansion of the lilies, proud disputants, by the rays ol his 
eloquence, and acquired the high distinction of Vidighaiieala 
on the earth, 

4 His eloquence in the exposition of literature made 
king Ganga-Gangeya ( 1 Ganga among the Gangas > t.c. 
Marasimha ), a cuckoo in the grove of ddighten in all 
learning, his pupil. His instruction in politics induced the 
learned men of VaUabharaja's capital {i.e. Jlinyakbetn of 
the Ri^trakatas) to show him great honour, which showed 
to the world his greatness a tad remarkable scholarship: and 
his counsel to Kr^oarija [ which enabled him to conquer 
all the regions), procured for him the king's esteem along 
with that of all his M&* 4 aKkti and S&maaias * # 

The artistic execution as well as its composition ( a Sanskrit 
Camptt work of considerable literary merit) make the above 
record of unique interest, besides its historical value as the 
longest of the Ganga copper-plate inscriptions giving a tnll 
account of their dynasty. The Kannada works produced under 
the Gangas were principally, the Harivdtnia and Netfunitha 
Parana by Gunavarma I, under Mahdndrantaka or Ereyappa 
{ £86-913 A t D.]; Camunda or Cavunda Raya's Triiasfi- 
laksana Muha-pururw,, better known as Cdvandaruy^Putiina 
under Racamalla IV {974-84) s and Ckhwddmhaihi or 
fl 0 betQ: of Prosody Fh by Nlgavanna I {c. 984 A*D* j. Of 
these^ the second is of special interest and importance as the 
work of the great minister and general who erected the famous 
colossus at BeJgoK and as the oldest extant specimen of a 

1C| &u4 \fli cf Mur«Ecntm Gang*, ibid. 1321. pp 
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booic written in continuous prose, enabling us. therefore, to 
gam a knowledge of the language as spoken in the tenth 
century (978A.D.). Ntgavarma's prosody, with additions 
by Inter writers, still remains the standard work on the subject 
in Kannada. The work is addressed by tbs poet to bis wife. 
In The prttas, or metres, each verse is composed so as to be an 
example of the metre described in it. It is said that he also made 
a translation oi Hans's Kattumbari in Kannada. 14# 

Like Adi Pam pa r NSgavarma too came from Vcngi, as also 
another great writer named Pcnna, The migration of these 
tiucc Jain a writers from the Andhra into the Kannada country 
is a strong commentary upon the attitude of the two provinces 
towards Jainism* 

Pomia lived under the patronage ofthe RaitruJtnfa king 
Kj^garftja (a ho called Akalivar^a and Annpama, 939-98). On 
account of his proficiency in Sanskrit as well as Kannada, the poet 
received the title of Ubhaya-Ktsi-Cahnnisrii or ' Imperial Poet 
in Path Languages". His most famous work is the Ssnti-Purana, 
elating the history of the ifith Tirthankar.i. He also wrote an 
acrostic poem entitled JiniksharamSU, in praise of the Jinas. 119 

Another contemporary writer who deserves mention is Hanna, 
author of Ajita Pur ana and SJAjm Ehimj VijtyA, popularly 
known as the Guda-yuddhn or the * Conflict of Clubs. " It 
describes the incident in the NahfibhStaia wherein, BhJma fulfils 
his vow to break the thighs of Durybdhana and slay him, The 
work was composed under the patronage of Aha vam alia 
CStukya, who is likened by the poet to Bhlma, just as Patnpa 
had done with Arikteari, in his Pampa Bhdtaia. He is chiefly 
praised for his literary skill, fluency, and fascinating style, 1,1 
We might go on multiplying these instances and the catalogue 
will still remain unexhausted- Hence, for the sake of brevity 
we classify the remaining writers according to subjects as under: 

]W Cl Bjm (E, p.j, op. tit. m p p. 

110 ibid., pp. 31*3. 

111 Ibid., pp, $1-1. 
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)*bd*m*»id*,p a n* K^irJja , Jtwd-MinW of Grammar,' remains t& this 

d^y the standard early authority on the 

Kannada language. ( c„ izbo )„ 













Linguistic: ' AmarakQ&avy.lkhyano Nicir&ja A valuable Kannada commentary on the 

Grammar. Amtn^Mta. ( c. I joo ). 
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Astrology, etc. Mei ji c ; nE Jagaddala Translation of PfijyapSda's Sanskrit work. 

■. ( KaMna-Ktoak *) SfimanJktha This is the earliest extant Kannada work on 

the subject. Treatment prescribed is wholly 

vegetarian and non-alcoholic, (c. 1150 }. 


































Religion and Dharma-piriksi Vritta-Vilisa A Kannada version of Amitagati's ( 1014 } 

Ethics work of the same name. (c. 1160), 
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JnSna-hh&skara Nemaha Urges that contemplation and study of the 

caniri Sustras arc tar more valuable than eititer 

outward rites or austerities* ( c. 1559 )., 
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The above list is. b y no means exhaustive, but only represen¬ 
tative. It is based on the accounts given by Mr. E. P. Rice 
whose History of K ana rase Literature is a valuable guide in 
English for those who cannot read the precious volumes, 
KarnMaka Kavi Cantri, by Mr + H, Narasirahachar. In addition 
to what has been stated above, we must draw attention to one 
or two more examples. One is that of Kanti, the earliest known 
Jaina poetess in Kannada. It is related that at the court ot 
Ba^ala Raja (Hoysaja) of Dorasamodra the King; in order to 
test her proficiency, asked Kigacandra to repeat half a stanza, 
which Kanti would immediately complete; 11 somewhat IJ P as 
Rice points out, 41 after a fashion recently current in England of 
completing 4 Limericks 1 J '. ut Another example is that of the 
earliest known Kannat^ novel, entitled Ltiivati, by Nemicandra. 
|J It is written in the usual ehampi i in a pleasing style, but, ** as 
Rice observes, Pj disfigured by erotic passages. MUJ The story is 
that of a Kadambn prince who saw in a dream a beautiful 
princess (the heroine), and she likewise dreamt of him. They 
were unacquainted, but after mutual search and various 
adventures were ultimately wedded. It is based on the Sanskrit 
romance Vdsavodatta by Stibandhu (c. 6io-), but the scene Is 
transferred from UjjaiiU to BanavasA Both Kanti and No nit- 
candnt belonged to the lath century. In respect of the 
Kannada grammars by Jaina writers, the following remarks by 
Burnell and Rice are worth recording; Of the Sabdamaqi- 
darpnna, Burnell wrote, "The great and real merit of the 
£ahdum*£niiarpQn$ is that it bases its rules on independent 
research and the usage of writers of repute. In thb way it is 
far ahead of the Tamil and Teliigu treatises, ,wInch arc much 
occupied with vain scholastic disputation #, . IU In the opinion 
of Mr* Lewis Rice, 11 This encomium is equally applicable to 
other Kan arese grammars, which bad not been made public in 

lla Biq* (B. P-L op. cit*, p. 3$. 

m Ibid., p. 

Hi Bumilh Ju ilf* Svktoi p/ pp 9. $5. 
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i«75. when Burnell wrote. Nothing is more striking than the 
wealth of quotation and illustration from previous authors 
which these grammatical writings contain, and this gives them 
a high scientific as well as historical value ". ll * 

JAIN A ART IN KARNATAKA 

The most distinctive contribution of Jainism to Art in 
Kamitakawas in the realm of Iconography, As with every¬ 
thing else in life, the Jainas appear to have earned their spirit 
of acute analysis and asceticism into the sphere of art and 
architecture as well. There arc minute details, for instance, in 
the ,1/jnasJrn, a standard book on the subject in South India, 
according to which. 

1 The image of a Jina should have only two arms, two eyes, 
and a cropped head; cither standing with legs kept straight or 
in the abhanga manner; or it may be seated in the padm&tana 
posture, wherein also the body must be kept erect. The figure 
should be sculptured as to indicate deep contemplation; the 
right palm should be kept facing upwards upon the left palm 
held in the same manner (and both resting on the crossed legs). 
On the SidWtiima on which the image of the Jina is seated 
(and round the prabkavtili) should be shown the figures of 
Narada and other r,;ts, hosts of gods (and goddesses), 
vtdyadharas and others, as, cither seated or standing in the air. 
and offering worship to the Jina, 

■ Below the sii*kJts&rt& must be the figures of (other) Jin as in 
a worshipping attitude; these are the stddhos (or ddisiddJtas f), 
the sugandhas [sugatai ?}, Cahanlu {carhunlds, i. t. Arhantas ?), 
Jana (jina ?) and pHrivitkas; these five classes are known by 
the name of Ptnea-parafWftinsy 99 The complexions ol these are 
respectively sphafika (crystal), white, red, black, and yellow. 
The central Jina figure should be shaped according to the 

US CiloJ bj E- P, Hi«. op.oit., pp, IH-IS. 

1154 Thin is not correct. Tbs Fiocpstsmtltbi* ll* : Arbst. Bidobi, Aolryn 
t’pJJbj-Sjn sad SWh«. 
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uUaf»d-daia-lala measure. whereas those of the dhatas and 
the twenty-four Tirthankajras surrounding him in the other 
(fp? jdhy a wtd; anti ndhama) daiatala measures. Tkt body should 
bo perfectly free from orrutmtnio, but on the right side of the 
chest (a little over the nipple) there should be the 
mark of golden colour* 

1 On the right and left side of the gate ot the temple of Jina. 
there should be the dw&rapalakas named Canda and tfahd- 
Canda respectively/ 114 

It becomes dear from this extract that there was a regular 
system of sculpture and architecture to which the workers were 
expected strictly to conform. The excessive deference to ritual 
prescription, generally recognised as a defect in Hindu art p as 
Smiih observes, is carried to such an extremity by the Jain as, 
that images differing in age by a thousand years arc almost 
un distinguishable in style. TIie uniformity which tuns through 
the centuries extends all over India, so that little difference 
between Northern and Southern productions is noticeable, and 
the genius of individual artists finds small scope fur its display , 117 
The best illustrations of this remark arc undoubtedly the three 
wcllknowd colossi of Karnataka, vit. the statues of Gommate^ 
vara or Bahubali at !>ravaija Bclgoja, Kirkafa, and Y£^ur or 
VinCtr. The last one is the smallest of the three {35 ft high} 
and the first the biggest, rising to a height of 56! ft. All the 
three are carved, each out of a single block of gneiss, giving 
expression to the same ascetic ideal in the selfsame manner, 
with the exception of the dimples in the cheeks of the Y£q&t 
colossus expressing * a deep, grave smile. h They date respect* 
ively from about 9S3 A. D., 1432 A, IX. and 1604 A-U r UM All 
are set on heights of more or less prominence, visible from a 
considerable distance around; and ( despite their formalism, 

lie itf WKlifira ch. 65 ; at GapSuthnc- TtftTiBWi IT. pp* US-i 3 . 

11? Smith. EtMtorf ofttm Mi inAia, pp -gt-gb. 
ne Cl Hultueh. Jain Colotli m South India, Kp. Ibd. VIT. pp- 'OSOl 
Ep. C« if, Imnsd-4 p- 13. 
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'command respectful attention by their enormous mass and 
expression of dignified serenity',. That at Karlzaja is 41 ft, 5 
inches high* ioJ It. broad and to ft, thick, weighing about $o 
tons. LS!> " This is one of those colossal statues that are found in 
this part of the country FJ . says Wal house* *■ statues truly 
Egyptian in size, and umivalled throughout India os detached 
uorks m .,, * Nude, cut from a single mass of granite, darkened 
by the monsoons of centuries* the vast statue stands upright, 
with arms hanging straight, but not awkwardly* down the sides 
in a posture of somewhat stiff but simple dignity, 1 * 0 " 

This figure of GommateSwara is indeed known only in 
Karnataka and statues of that sise are very rare elsewhere . m 
Comma(e^wara Bihubali, or Bhujibali is supposed to have been 
ilie son of the first Tlrthankanij V|^abba ( who attained salva¬ 
tion in that position of Kaydisarga, His feet are entwined with 
weeds and Kukkuta^$atpa$> On the Candragiri Hill at Sravafla 
Belgoja is also another statue, that of Bharata, brother of 
BabubaJi* of great size, broken below the knees, yet standing 
erect: 

*' A statue solid set 

And moulded in colossal calm". 

In the Jama cave at BadUmi a similar figure is seen which* in 
the opinion of Fergusson, is much older (c. 600 A. D.) than the 
three great monoliths, but represents the same individual—the 
ideal ascetic who stood in meditation until the ant-hills a rare 
at his feet and creeping plants grew round his limbs. 
" This Coma(a. Gumma }a or Dorbali M , he also says* 
" has no prominent place in the Svc lam Lara pantheon, though 

Hf Ctr Fcrgmtien, A HiMiory nf Indian and Eatfcrn ArfflMmt, II, pp, 
T3-3; Eucbiftttt. TfttrtU, HI, p, 03. 

120 Cf Siurrock, South Can&ra. I, p. £5 f* 

I3l At sel Jappiu is * biAELfce mutual or BuddhA ffD ( 1 . high; ud *t 
Bfcnlyafi, ft atone image, ftlftft at Buddha. J 78 It- high- See, CirpitUffir, 
BuddkumandChrUij-anUv. p. Ifi; N*nm*o, The Indian Daiip Mad 
dnnml* l&lfi, j>. ts. Of, At Gwalior, Emitb* op. eit. P pp. lIBl^e, 
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Pilrsvanattin is with them occasionally represented in a similar 
position," 111 

The question naturally arises as to ho# these huge images 
were moved to their present place. "The task ol canmg a 
rock standing in its place had it even been twice the siae, the 
Hindu mind never would have shrunk from; but to move stick a 
mass up the steep smooth side of the hill seems a labour beyond 
their power, even with ah their skill in concentrating masses of 
men on a single point." says Fergusson. 1 * 1 Yet the (act remains 
that, at least ,it K5rka]a, the statue with its immense propor¬ 
tions was moved up a smooth, and steep rock nearly 3,00 feet 
high. According to tradition, it was raised on to a train of 
twenty iron carts furnished with steel wheels, on each of which 
10 000 propitiatory cocoa nuts were broken, and covered wit]! an 
infinity of cotton ; it was then drawn by legions of worshippers 
up an inclined plane to the platform on the hill-top, where it 
now stands. 111 

Folk-songs of South Kanara also throw some light upon this 
point, and seem to contain the soul of truth within their legen¬ 
dary exterior. They ascribe the erection of all the three statues 

to the popular devil Kidkuda ♦ 

• The Icing of Bfclur and Ee!gu|a sent for Kalkutfa the stone¬ 
mason of Kallatfa Mamad £N. E. of Mangalore). He put the 
thread on his shoulder to let people knot* his taste, and held up an 
umbrella- He made sharp his adze and put it on his shoulder. 
He made sharp his chisel and put it in a bag. He made sharp 
his axe and put it on his shoulder. He carried a cord and a 
pole for measuring. He dressed himself in his dressing-room, 
and then he dressed himself again. t am going to the king¬ 
dom of Befeuia" he said to his wife. He reached Belguja where 
be ascended twelve steps of stone. He passed by the gate. He 
passed by a painted eSvadi . He passed by a pillar of precious 

123 FaraUHtiD. op- etl,. PP fS. TSji 3 ; Bp. Cm- U InLiod.. pp' 12 - 13 - 
12 a F«so*i*ai op. eit-. pp. 

131 ThurtJari! Tk§ CatUt d XViWl «■/ Ekmlktm Up 413-18* 
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stems, and a largo yard. There tlic ting sat down on his throw 
with pea-cock s feathers, tte held tip his hands and saluted him : 
“Ceme Kaliaida, take a seat,” said the ting. 

“ Why did you send for me ? " asked Kallcu^a. » AW this 
is evetu»g end the time to take one's food : therefore take five sets 
of rice, and go to your lodging; I shall tell you your work 
tontorrow morning, and then you must work well," said the king. 

Xext morning the king directed him to do fine work, sireA as 
* bas!i < tpm P Jc )- I,ooo pillars, and with no images. 

Seven temples with seven idols: a small temple inside and a 
garden outside : an elephant in She outer yard, and also a large 
tdOf called tjumoutfia. Work such that only one door was opened 
when a thousand doors were shur, and that the thousand doom 
were opened when a single door was shut a building for 
dan:tug and another for dancing,girts, and also others for 
lodgings, an elephant that seemed to be runningj—a fine 
horse and a lion, 

" 1 watl< 10 choose, my own stones ” said K.ilku^a, 

" G ° tktre 10 * !ar S e ««*. and get the stones you like,” said 
the king. 

“ He went to a large rock called Petya KaJluni and remembered 
the gods on the four sides. He found the cleft in the stones and 
put his chisel there, and then he applied his ase. The stone 
was separated, just Uksfiesk from the blood. He then did fine 
work, and built the bos ft of a thousand pillars, etc. 118. 

Then the song proceeds,— "It is a year and six months since 
I came. 1 must go to my native country. Therefore, 1 beg 
l&iv(r/ p said Kjilkuda, 

The k:ng presented him with a cot to He dowa on, a chair to 
sit on. five torches for light, a stick to walk with, clothes tip to 

the shoulders, and betel leave* to fill his mouth. 

Then KaJkuna’s son, seeing his own father's work said; 

“ AU u ' orh « d0ne wtf. except the image of a f ng which is not 

1-5 Burnell, TLf Dnil Werihif dI the lujimi. Jnd. Ant, XAV. Us. 36. 
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done well. Its eyes arc not done well. Its paws are not well 
done. Its legs are not properly done." 

'* Rama. Rama. Birmttti l", exclaimed Kalku<ja, " Many 
httvt seen and examined my work; many have been satisfied with 
it. You were bom but yesterday, and arc only just grown up ; 
sRli you have found out a mistake »» my work. If the king heard 
of this, he would tie me to an elephant's leg and beat me with 
horse whips. He would dishonour me. and then what would be 
ike use of my life? " So saying. Ivalkuda put down his tools and 
took out a knife from his girdle and out his own throat. Thus did 

he kill himself. , (< 

<* Rather, although you are dead. I will not leave your tools, 
said the son... .And he worked ol Helgala better than his father 
had done. He built the seven temples: he established a 
JJriiArtfl 11 * (?), etc. 


r * * 

Bairana^Gia {Ba basil Wodeya ? ). King of KSthfo. heard the 
news, senl for him, told him to work in his kingdom........ 

He made a basil with a thousand pillars, 120 images, a dancing 
room, a lodging for dancing girls, etc. 

r, Go to a rock on dry land and make Gummatasdmi there, ” 
said the king. He made the GomntatesSmi. He made a pillar 
called Bantakamba, a pillar ol Maharnuvami. He made a 
garden inside the temple. 

« You people, bring fdty eocoanuts in a basket, and betel-nut 
on a fan ; call toother the 5.000 people of KSrkafa. and raise Ike 
GammatasSmi. he said. But they could not do if.” 

11 Very well. " said Kalkufa ( the younger ), and he pul the left 
hand under the Gummata and raised it. and placed it on a btse, 
and then he set the Gummata upright." 

m 

ISIS Tbii I* evidently % iterance to the 

tHaiti*, ca the Cinilr»gtti Hilt which ii * hMlItifol work 

Cf . Ep C*r. H, Inlfod,. |> 
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Tiiis interesting legend makes it clear that the Jams em¬ 
ployed Brahman Seal architects and sculptors as well. In the 
sequel we are told that the King of Karka|a said, ** / will noi let 
KfilkuJa who has worked in my kingdom a trork in another 
Country ; ’ and he cut of! his left arm and right kg. In spite 
of this, however, Kalku^a went to Titnrcmjih King of Y^nur, 
an>l dtJ fint wotk with only on* arm ond one Ug* His sister, 
KoUurfi (another devil worshipped in South Kanam), is said 
to have taken full revenge for the ill-treatment of her brother 
to which the fall of the Kirk-ala Wodevarsis attributed, 1 ** The 
legend also amply illustrates the life of a sculptor, his skill, his 
settle of honour, his hereditary attachment to his vocation, his 
small remuneration, as well as his hardships which often dis¬ 
abled him for We, though his indefatigable enthusiasm for his 
task was more titan could be curbed by such calamities. But 
in spite of all this, we cannot fail to notice that lack of versati¬ 
lity in expression, which resulted in repeating the same acts 
and same forms over and over again-at Bejgu|a, at Kirkaja, and 
also at VS^Or,—almost like a machine turning out stereotyped 
blocks. " Numberless images might be figured, ” says Smith, 
'■ without adding anything to the reader's knowledge of Indian 
art. They differ from one another merely lit the degree of 
perfection attained in mechanical execution." 11 * There is in the 
Madras Museum, a Jaina image on the base of which arc written 
the words that King Salva Deva, ' a great lover of SShitya 
(literature) ‘ * made (the image) according to rut*. '«■ There 
are innumerable such images made of metal, stone, or even 
gems. The Jainas, as Walhousc has remarked, delighted in 
making their images of all substances and sizes, but almost 

1 W ETiionllj. Timruarij. ancWd tb 0 Ft* ro «>l 

Hu r. r d», turn b.i« Df »d in ( b. ijm ftr A iala r a tuff set 

cp. cit-. h p. &5. 

BurimU., q|, {ji p p. a 

1J9 SuiiLb r gp. aiv. p S63. 
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always, invariable in attitude, whether that be seated or 
standing, Most of the images belong to the Digambara sect or 
school, are nude. Small portable images of the saint an made 
of crystal, alabaster, soapstone, blood-stone, and various other 
materials; while the larger arc carved from whatever kind ol 
atone is locally available. He also mentions a life-size brass 
image of SSniiswara at Yflniir, erectand enshrined in burnished 
silver and brass-work variegated with red ornaments. 1 * 1 Each 
Tlnhanlcara is distinguished from another by his colour, bis 
ehimia and fJncAAjna, and the Yaks™ and Ye*sc'»« who 
attend oti him; the Svetimbara images differ from the 
Digambara particularly in the nudity and absolute lack of 
ornament in the latter, 1 * 1 But. in the words Df Mr. Kin alii C. 
Met ha, ” Somehow or other the aesthetic element was over* 
shadowed by other considerations, and size rather than strength 
in sculpture, elaboration of detail mote than the beauty of form 
or out-line in building, and narration more than accomplished 
expression in pictures, become the dominant qualities of Indian 
art as developed under the austere influence of Jainism." 111 
Another peculiar contribution of the Jainas, not only to 
KamMaka but also to the whole of Indian or even Eastern art. 
is the free-standing pillar, found in front of almost every basli 
or Jaina temple in Karnataka. " In the whole range of Indian 
art, " observes Smith, "there is nothing, perhaps, equal to these 
Kanara pillars for good taste. A particularly elegant example. 
ga| ft, in height, faces a Jain temple at Mudbidri;. The 
material is granite, and the design is of singular grace (c. nth or 
12th cent. A. D. 1 " 111 There are about twenty such pillars in 
the District of South Kanara alone, which made many other 
distinctive contributions to Jaina art, as wc shall notice in the 
course of this chapter. There are two kinds of such pillars In 

1 a X Wilbrnsw oittd bj Smith* op- ait.. PP- JIW- "OH. 

133 BcLTEsi* !>i03Jii&arfl J4tn J*S#wflraf XSSli P- E + 

1HS MtfLhi, in P^ -3- 

114 Smith, op Cit,i p- 25. 
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Karnataka namely, the Brahma-devustifnh/ius and the M&na~ 
■slambhas. The former bear figures of ihc BrahmanicaL god 
Brahma ; the latter are taller and have a small pavilion at the 
capital, 1 ” Wc have already referred to the Tyagada Btaktna- 
dtva-pilUr at Candragtri which is considered ' a beautiful work 
of art. ‘ The fine Sttoa-stembha in front of the Pirivanatha 
Basti at Sravajja Bcfgola is distinguished by a iikhard over the 
cell which is always surmounted by a small dome, "asis 
universally the case with every nfwiiliw in Dravidian architecture, 
instead of with the Umalaka ornament or the Northern 
UMans." >*■ 

These ffuJwfpAjs or detached pillars are quite different from 
fribts or lamp-posts of Hindu temples, and in the 
opinion ©f Fcrgusson. "are the lineal dependents” of the 
Buddhist ones which bore either emblems or statues—generally 
the former—or figures of animals, " Pillars are found of all ages 
in India. " he says, " from ASoka pillars down to the Jainas. 
They might be compared to the Egyptian obelisks but when 
wc look at the vast difference between their designs, it becomes 
evident that vast ages must have ©lapsed before the plain 
straight-lined forms of the obelisks could have changed into 
the complicated and airy forms of the jaina stambhas," 111 
According to Mr. Walhouse the whole capital and canopy (of 
Jaina piilars) are a wonder of light, elegant. Lightly decorated 
stone work : and nothing can surpass the stately grace of these 
beautiful pillars, whose proportions and adaptations to surround¬ 
ing scenery are always perfect, and whose richness of decora¬ 
tion never offends, 13 * 

Apart from these pieces of individual statuary or architectural 
work, the Jainas distinguished themselves by their decorative 
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sculpture, and attained a considerable degree of excellence in 
the perfection ol their pillared chambers which were their 
labourite form of architecture. These took various shapes and 
gave full play to a variety of designs, differing according to the 
locality, the nature of the climate or the substance available out 
of which to execute their artistic ideals. Dr, Coomaiaswlmy, 
however, finds fault with Fergusson for bis " sectarian classifi¬ 
cation” which he says ** is quite misleading " ; p *for, just as 
in the case of sculpture, there arc no Buddhist. Jdna or 
Br&hmaEUCal styles of architecture, but only' Buddhist, Jama 
and B rah manic a [ buildings in the. Indian styta of il 'u period.'" w* 
Without entangling ourselves in thiscontroversi.il question, we 
might accept the geographical classification ol Dr. Coomara- 
swamy as all "adequate” (though not "the only") classifi¬ 
cation, for our purposes, "The three most clearly different fated 
types are '* t according to him, 11 the Northern, marked by the 
curvilinear iikhara ; the Southern r with a terraced pyramidal 
tower, of which only the dome is called ih tiikkara* and the 
Central, combining both types with peculiarities of its own 
These three types are thus designated in the Sitpa-iiskas : 

A . Ndgara— mainly. North of the Vindhyas, 

B * V/sttra —Western India, the Deccan and Mysore, 

Ci Dr&vifa —Madras Presidency and North Ceylon, 144 
It is to be understood that these are the most predominant 
characteristics of each area, hut not the monopoly of any parti¬ 
cular jsone, We have already noticed, for instance, in a Ra(fa 
inscription of Saundatti, that King Raja caused to be erected at 
Kalpolch a temple of Jiiia. wonderful tp behold, the diadem of 
the earth, having three pinnacles {iikharm] unequalled, so that 
Brahma, Vi-n)n # and Siva were charmed with tt ; he also built 
a place of retreat for the high-minded devotees of tfle god 
SantinStha (jina) adorned with goldttf pinnacks and arched 

130 C«nurnwiinj t Eutary cf iprfian nnd JftdoBtnah Arl, pp. iOC-T* 
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portals, fashioned like a sea-monster, and pillars oi honour etc. 141 

A more pecular type of Jaina temples is found in South 
Kanara, below the ghats, on the West Coast- Apart from the 
Bftta or shrines consisting of an open courtyard, surrounded 
with cloisters round about the colossi, are the temples of 
Mu^bidrG, belonging mostly to the time of Vijayanagara Kings, 
with tbeir sloping roofs of flat overlapping slabs, and a peculiar 
type of stone-screen enclosing the sides, recalling a Buddhist 
railing— resemble Himalayan structures, rather than anything 
else more familiar in India. 111 The influence of this style is seen 
not merely in South Kanara, but also, further South along the 
coast, Mr. Logan observes. "The Jains seem to have left behind 
them one of their peculiar styles of temple architecture ; for the 
Hindu temples, and even the Muhammcdan mosques qf Malabar 
are all built in the style peculiar to the Jains, as it is still to be 
seen in the Jain bast is at MGdbidr* and other places in the 
South Kanara district," How the Mohammedans came to 
adopt this style for their mosques, he explains by stating that 
some of the original nine mosques were built on the sites of 
temples [or bast is) and perhaps the original buildings were 
retained or they set the model to later mosques- ,u 
Of the various styles we can only choose a few typical inst¬ 
ances, and dwell more on the peculiarities of Jaiua art as 
a whole. 

The bastis on the Candragiri Hill (Sravaija Be 1 go|a} are 
fifteen in number. They arc all of the Dravidian style of 
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architecture and are consequently built in gradually receding 
storeys, each of which is ornamented with &mall simulated cells. 
No curvilinear iikhara, such as is universal with ih* Northern 
Jainas* occurs among them, and their general external appear¬ 
ance is more ornamental than that of the generality of Northern 
Jaina temples, 111 Quite in contrast with these are the hastis of 
MGrlbld^. 

The external plainness of the Jaina temples of South Kan am 
gives no clue to the character of their inferiors. In the words of 
Fergusson, 11 Nothing can exceed the richness or the variety 
with which they are carved. No two pillars are alike, and 
many arc ornamented to an extent that may almost seem 
fantastic. Their massiveness and richness of carving bear 
evidence to their being copies of wooden models. M,u 

This last observation is fully confirmed by an inscription In 
Coorg, above the Gbits, which definitely speaks of a basadi 
made of wood to serve as a model for another to be later on. 
constructed in stone. Its estimated cost was 33^ honnu*** The 
wooden model must easily have been dispensed with in cases of 
material which was as tractable as wood. For instance, at 
Barkur, Buchanan observed a basti, built by the Wodeyars, 
about which he remarks. 'The workmanship of the pillars and 
carving is superior to anything that I have seen in India, 
probably owing [0 the nature a/ the stone, which cuts better than the 
granite in common ws*. and preserves its angles better than ike 
common pot-stone t of which many temples are constructed:'** 1 
The variety of material used for temple building, naturally 
varied with the locality. There is a Jaina temple in Belgium 
with pillars of black Belgatun porphyry whidi is said to take a 
high polish and is stiongly magnetic. 1 * 1 At EU6ra h in one of 
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the Jain* caves, a shrine has two round pillars of polished red 
stone which give a hollow metallic sound when tapped with the 
Ungers. 

The plans of these batik are everywhere the same. With but 
slight variations according to size. They begin u :tli spacious- 
well lighted, porches or ntai:4apas~ol which there are three in 
larget temples, (known respectively as Tirihenftara.—baddigi^ 
and Ciira-me*tmp6S ). and two in smaller CM* (called 
TMhimkara, and NttMUS&tra-mctnJapas} —leading to a cell in 
which the images of one or more Tlrthankaras are placed- 1 " 

A special type of the smaller shrines, common in Mysore, is whit 
is called the Triktd&cti with three garbhagrhns. three 5 nftA 0 n.tris, 
and a Navarangi or porch. Shrines of this type are taken as 
good specimens of the Hoysali style,, two examples of which 
are : the Jaina ifl-sii at Markti|i (a itniU village 3 ™‘lcs cast of 
Ambuga on the Mysore-ArsEk^TC railway-lincj and the Sanlinalha 
temple of Jinanitha-pura (a mile north of Snvaiji Bejgoli). 
The latter is said to he the most ornate temple in the whole of 
the Mysore State. 1 * 

Another variety of the smaller temple is that found at 
Gmuvayyanakere in South Kanara, It is a five-pillared shrine, 
in front of the larger temple to which it belongs. Fergusson has 
observed that four pillared shrines are not uncommon in the 
Southern temples, but five pillars is peculiar.-and also having 
access to the upper chambers [which in this case are three in 
number). 1 * 1 The Mfcguti temple at Aihotc. in the Bijaptir District, 
is also said to be ‘'jonirteftof peculiar," the shrine being surroun¬ 
ded by eight small rooms (S ft. wide) in place of a pradakii/ja 
passage. 111 But by far the best model of a Jains temple is that of 
CaturmvkAabasii or the lour-faced temple, found at Karkaja and 

119 vgrguiHTi, op. eit.. p, 70 : c/■ Madras Ep. B^p- IBU-17, pp. lta-M 
1W Mysore Arctewikigical Brport 1M£, p. It EP‘ 0»r< U Intend., 
pp. 31-38. 
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Gersoppa : a plan of the latter is given on tlw opposite page. 
The following description uf the former by Walhousc is also 
worth reproduction:— 

• On a broad rocky platform below the hill on the side next the 
town stands a remarkable Jain temple, much differing from the 
ordinary Hindu style: square with a Projecting columned 
portico facing each of the four quarters. the columns 
quadrangular for a ihird part of their height, pass info rounded 
sections, separated by cable bands, and have the sides and 
sections richly decorated with deities, and most graceful and 
intricate arabesque designs. »*«<* and stars, leaf and scroll 
work, in endless combination, all nude out of the carver s brum 
wrought almost as finely as Chinese Ivory work. The fne** 
and pediments round the porticoes and temples are ornamente 
in like manner, and frequently a stone in the wall displays^ 

quaint wonderfully well cut device; a hund«d-pefoUedfluw 

dUc two serpents inextricably intertwmed. or a grotesque head 
surrounded with fruitage. The temple is roofed with immense 
overlapping flag-stoncs. and bore some sort of copola 
ruined fo the centre. On the massive fokhng doors of oneof 
the portals being foiled back, a strange sight is disclosed In a 
forge square recess, immediately facing the entrance sfond three 
life-sized images of burnished copper, the counterparts o i 
great statue on the hill above, each rescmblmg each, and look 
fog weird and unearthly in the gloom of the ^ytumas the 
light through llm opening doors falls upon them, 
stands within each of the other three entrances . 

Details of the interiors of other jama temples alwrev^Un 
almost confusing variety of figures, decorations, and symbo s. 
To give but one illustration, in the Markup temple, alrc. 
referred to. the main image of Aditvar* is seated in fK ^ 
palm on palm, and crossed legs in Hie front. Behind Inm 
flrabhSvati built against the wall. On'either Side 5 ^^ 
figures of Bahubali and ParivanSthn with a serpent of five hoods 
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over the head ofthcUtler, BahubaH is Hanked by two small 
figures, one with six hands, and another only with two. Of the 
six hands of the former, three hold respectively m ankuia, a 
kalttia. and a trident; the rest hold fruit. Another seated male 
figure has four hands holding an ankuCa. akxamahi, and fruit in 
the three, with the fourth hand in Varadtt-hasfc i po?c. There is 
also a female figure with twelve hands : four on the right and 
four on the left, holding each a cakra or disc; two with a 
thunderbolt, and the remaining, with a lotus and vflradti-hJSfa* 
On the ceiling arc lotuses and other flowers. lH 

Often on the pillars of Jaina -temples are enrious figures, like 
that of the giraffe, or the interlaced basket-work, of which 
Fctgusscm finds parallels in Irish manuscripts and crosses, as well 
as, in America, and the valley of the Danube in Europe lU The 
number of pillars also is sometimes far in excess of mere arcld- 
tectural needs, as in the case af the - Thousand Pillar Basil p of 
MudbidrC. # It is very extensive, imgnificient h containing on 
and about a thousand pillars and no two alike. In the prophy- 
laeqm are of several great size, the lower halves square, the 
upper to and and lessening, recalling Egyptian forms, and ail 
covered with a wondrous wealth of sculptured gods, monsters, 
leaf and flower-work, and astonishing arabesque interlacement* 
cut with admirable cleanness. One quadrangular face bears a 
hymn, graven curiously in twenty-five small compartments, each 
containing four compound words, which may be read as verses 
in all directions* up or down, along or across. On the outer 
pediment there js a long procession of various animals, living 
and mythical, among them the centaur and mermaid and an 
excellent representation of a giraffe, 13 * The two specimens of 
wood-carring, re produced elsewhere, nr. the PancunUn-tuni^At 
and Nayan$ri-fmHjara r are also from Mfidbldr& and belong to 
the Couteris palace there. 

141 Cf. AfebaeotfliisM R:ptju. 19^0. p S. 
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To these ilhtstflftttaiu from Mysore and the West Coast, we 
might add another from the Deccan to show that the love of 
profusion and variety was essentially the same, whether in the 
Korth or South, differing only in. the details of expression. The 
temple of Belgaurn with it* pillars of magnetic black porhyry 
has already beers referred to. Us sculptures are no less interest¬ 
ing, The brackets of the pillars are ornamented with heads of 
cobras. In each of the eighL architraves, which support the 
dome of the temple, are carved five small cells or mindiu, each 
containing a sitting Jin a, and, between the cells are four atten¬ 
dants or supporters—standing figures each under a small canopy. 
On one carved stab is a figure on horse-back with a ki*h t*p f a 
C&napy or umbrella over his head, and a woman behind him. 
Another is a fancy alligator or iffaEara, a largo-headed gaping 
and similarly mounted short-legged dragon. In the centre of 
the dome is a beautiful pendetitive boldly designed and well 
executed, but damaged at one point. The door leading from 
the hall to the inner temple has been very gracefully carved. 
On the centre of the lintel is a sitting Jtna and alcove the cornice 
are four silting men. On the neat side-pillar cobnettes are five 
bands with human groups in some of which the figures though 
little more than an inch high are in strong relief. Inside the 
bands of hLiman figures is a band of rampant lions, their necks 
adorned with high frills. Outside the cobnettes is a band of 
holy swans, another of lions, and a third of human figures, 
mostly on bended knees. The pillars of the inner temple or 
iM are square and massive, relieved by having all the chief 
fronts, the triangles on the base and neck, carved with flowers* 
A richly carved door leads to the small ante-chamber in front of 
the shrine. On the under-side of the door comice is carved a 
dancing figure between two musicians, 167 

It will be al once noticed that the austere asceticism which 
symbolised itself in the huge stoic and naked monoliths was also 
counter-balanced, if not more than counter-balanced by the 
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abundance and variety of these sculptures which, in a sense, 
give expression to the later and emotionalised Jainism that we 
shall comment upon in a tater chapter. There are not a few 
traces of the early tree and serpent worship of the Dravidhins 
in Jaina sculptures; and the five, seven, or thousand headed 
Hj £ d iA everywhere present in the Jaina temples. It is in fact, 
as FergLesson observes, the ftljgu that binds together and gives 
unity to the various religions of South India j and snake images 
are very frequent about Jaina temples, particular Iy in Mysore 
and Kauara, lfi4 In the Caturmukha Basti, at Gersoppa, ihcre 
ls> among the various Digambana figures huddled together,, one 
of Pars vault ha with £ beautifully carved £/.%&*phtfnd., as also in 
the exquisite seated marble figure still worshipped at ^ravaQa 
Belgoja. Hindu or Brahmanical influence is also traceable in 
the sculptures of Indra or Sakra, Garuda,, Saras wall, Lax mi, 
etc., 15 ® striking examples of which arc found in the figure of 
Luxmi bathed by two elephants at the entrance of the great 
enclosure round the Gumma (a at Be|gci|a, and in the huge 
seated figure of Indra which has given the name of Indra 5abh& 
to one of the most interesting caves at Elteri. This naturally 
leads us to a consideration of Jaina excavations in Karnataka, 
which are perhaps more numerous in the Bombay division than 
anywhere else in the peninsula, 

" ^ varying practical requirements of the cult of each 
religion, of course, bad an effect on the nature of the building 
required (or particular purposes, '* observes Smith,; l “ and the 
striking paucity of Jaina caves, as compared with either 
Buddhist or Br;1h mantra I ones, is a strong commentary upon 
those who adversely reflect upon the ascetic nature of the Jaina 
religion. The importance attached to the lay community, .is 
well a* til* active part played in worldly life by the Jaina 

15* Cf. Fbigtaw®. op. ell,/ t.pp, «-i| 4t a l; ibid, It, p . Jfl. 
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monks, must largely account for the fact that although, like the 
Buddhists, the Jainas had a monistic organisation "it never 
attained power like that of the Buddhist order. 1,1 As 
Burgess has pointed out. the Jain a caves in Western India do 
not exceed 4 pdr cent of the whole- The figures given by him 
arc; Buddhist 720 ; Brihmanical 160; and jaina only 33. 
The earliest of these belong to the 5th or 6th Century A. D., 
and the latest perhaps to the isth century A, D. They arc all 
Digambara, and include one or two very fine specimens. Like 
the Br&hmanieal caves they are also built after the plan of the 
Buddhist vikUrtts, probably "as a means of dressing their 
candidature for a larger sharS of popular favour." JW ChoM 
Kailas or smaller Kaiiis, at Odra, is a curious example 
cf the imitation of the works of one sect by the votaries 
of another. " For there cart be no doubt, ” says Burgess, 

*' this was undertaken in imitation of the great Brihmanical 
temple of Kail&sa, but on a much smaller scale, ” Me also 
adds, " these two temples cannot be far distant in date" 

(9th cent. A.D, )- 1M 

By far the most interesting caves of the Jainas in this part 
of the country are, ol course, the groups called the Indra Sabha 
and Jagamvatha. Sahha. They constitute a maw of excavations 
Leading from one into another, and Havel! observes. The name 
of the two temples, and the orientation of their shrines indicate 
that, unlike most of the other shrines at Ell&ri, it was not the 
MmwU aspect of the TnmMi that was here invoked, but the 
blessings of the Rain God, represented by Vijtm, the preserver, 
and his s'akti. Laxmi, the bringer of prosperity, Only as the 
temple belonged to the Jaina sect they appealed specially 
to their saints, the Tirthankaras. to whom analogous 
divine powers were attributed. With this qualification of 
the symbolism of the structure and ornament has. the same 

• 
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significance as in Brahmanicnl and Buddhist temples '\ m 
The entrance to the India SabtiS, is completely sculptured out 
of a living rock, like the Kailas temple which it resembles in 
many respects, though on a considerably smaller scale. Immedi¬ 
ately within the walls is the Jain* equivalent of Siva's Nandi- 
shrme. The cubical cell is of the Brahma type H nnd stands for 
the four-headed Brahma symbol, as seen at Elephants, though 
the four sides are sculptured with the figure of Mah&vira. The 
nisiin block of Indra SabhS consists of a two-storeyed temple, cut 
into the rock for a depth of over lod ft. " Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature oi the sculpture of the India Subha J \ 
observes Ha veil, " is the strikingly beautiful and original fugads. 1 
of the ^de-chapel on the western side of the main temple, the 
richness of which contrasts so admirably with the larger surfaces 
of the grand Mtaja shading the main front and the magnificent 
profile of the elephants kneeling above it. *' iai 
The figure of Indra himself is sculptured on the left of the 
main temple, seated on a sleeping elephant as represented in the 
photograph facing this page. Similarly seated under a tree, 
carved with infinite care and accuracy with birds, fruits and 
leaves brought into remarkable relief, Indrani in the opposite 
corner facing her Lord- This goddess, unlike India, is seated on 
a crouching lion whose head is completely damaged. She is not 
the only goddess in the group. There is also a four-armed Devi 
with two discs in the upper hands, and a vajra in her left, 
resting on her knee. To her left is another goddess with eight 
arms seated on a pea-cock ; evidently Saraswati. Some of the 
remarkable tilings to note are the dogs and deer at Lbe foot of 
MaMvfra’i throne in the Jaguar atha group. There are numer¬ 
ous other figures common to other Jaina temples, but the 
magnificent pillaj'Carv ing j w r ith nude, standing Digambaras on 

164 HirclL cp r ejlu. p. SOI. T-be llr^mnsici] cares predoinED^to at EUiirlj 
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their inner face, b particularly note-wort by* (see photograph 
opposite.) 

Yet Ellftr& forms one of a group; there are others, more 
ancient, further South. 11 When Buddhism was tottering to a 
fall" observes Burgess, " the jainas timidly at first in Dharwar 
and the Dekkan, and boldly afterwards at ES&ri—asserted 
themselves as co-hens to the Buddhists, with the Br2hioans J \ m 
The caves at EltOrl being thus of later date* are supposed to 
represent a decadent age in Jakm sculpture* The rock-cut style 
was only a passing episode in their architecturaJ history and was 
dropped by the Jain as when it wag no longer wanted. It has 
had no permanent effect upon their own peculiar stylo. +H Not¬ 
withstanding this, however, the architects who excavated the 
two Sab has at Elura. '* say a Burgess* "deserve a prominent 
place among those, who, regardless of all utilitarian considera¬ 
tions, sought to convert the Jiving rock into quasi-eternal 
temples in honour of their gods." There are similar excava¬ 
tions in the Deccan at Badlmi, AiholA, DbarMiva. Ankui. 
PSt-in, Nasik and Junagad, as well as in the lar South at 
Knlumnln or Kulugutnalai in the TmnaYeliy District. The caves 
at Dhara^iva [ Osmanabad 37 miles N. of Sholapur ) are perhaps 
the largest of these. The halls here are of considerable size, 
being 8 q ft. deep and 79-85 ft. across, with eight cells in each 
of the side walls and six in the back, besides the shrine. In one 
is an image of PIr£vaniLtha with a seven-hooded serpent above 
him, seated on a throne, in juana-mudra. Hanging from the 
east is a carved representation of rid] drapery. In front of it 
was a wheel set edge-wi.se. with antelopes at cadi side- There 
are £$rdMax and other nou-descript monsters as wtlI lM That at 
Aiho]^ b two-storeyed with a number of halts attached, as at 
EllGra, From their appearance p as well as the presence of the 

m uvi-awi, otk ett., p- file- 
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peculiarly Southern Gummata ( as at Badami } Fergussnti con* 
dudes that the excavator must have brought the Dravidmfi 
style with them into the Deccan, He says, the Ellora group 
( U, the Deccan group) exhibits an extra ordinary affinity 
with the southern style. They must have all been excavated 
by the Calukyas and the K&shtrakupis 17 th to the 8th cent. 
A, D.) whose kingdoms extended from the Tungabhadru and 
Krsnn. in the South, to Elidru and Mfiikhed in the North, 1 " 
The Badami cave contains names of Digambara sadhus, and 
the figures are marked by the sacred-thread, seen also in the 
status of India at EUdri ; on either side of the statue of 
JtohSvIra are chauri-bearcrs. £&rduhis ( makaras, etc . m The 
caves of Nisik have cells and halls for the monks, and those at 
Yeola, in the same District, have small but richly carved door- 
ways/** Among the smaller caves of interest might be men¬ 
tioned those of Ankri. in the Kbandftsh District, They are 
seven in all. and belong to about the nth or rath cent. A D. 
They are rich in sculpture, notable samples of which are the 
female dancing figures on petals bearing musical instruments. |T * 
That of Kuhigumalai. in the TinncvcHy District, is a rock-cut 
temple which deserves mention also not lor its size but for its 
elegance of details. The temple now used by the halvas is 
described as " a gem of its class. p * It too belongs to about the 
same period as the caves of Ankai. 111 These excavations are 
not copies of structural buildings but are 11 rock-cut examples, 
which bad grown up into a style of their own, distinct from that 
of structural edifices/' lTt 

jaina art is to an overwhelming degree religious, and hence 
we find in it a certain Lack of the purely aesthetic element 
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conducive to its own growth- Even religion is emotional, and 
in the conventional jalna art the ethical object predominates. 
The dominance of this ideal is indicated by sculptures represen¬ 
ting scenes from the lives of their saints, rather than heroes in 
any other walk of life. For instance, in the Candragupta Basil 
at imqj. Be|go|a, the fapdc is made of a perforated stone 
screen contain ng as many as ninety sculptured scents of events 
in the lives ol Bhadrabihu and Candragupu. lT1 

This also finds illustration in the pictorial art of painting. On 
I be walls of the jaina Math a at Be}go|a axe several examples of 
how the chic! tenets of their religion were sought to be inculca¬ 
ted by means of this art. In one of the panels [ North ) 
Pargvanatlia is represented in hk zamavasarana or heavenly 
paviiion where the Kcvahn or Jina preaches eternal wisdom to 
tile £r&uiika$. A tree with six persons on it illustrates the six 
iUyas of Jafna philosophy by which the soul gets tinted with 
merit and demerit. Neminltba is also similarly represented in 
the act of expounding religious doctrine. The only secular 
scene that finds a place there is that of K^naraja Odcya Ill 
during his Dii&ifrd-tLirbilr {on the right panel of the middle 
cch ). l? * But even such paintings are very rare in Karnataka. 
There is nothing in what has survived of Jatna art in Karnataka 
comparable with the immaculate Buddhist frescoes of Ajanta, 
A few traces of old paintings are still to be seen on the ceilings 
of the Ehorl caves. There are also some: at Kancipuram and 
Tirumaki in the South. lTt Dubreuil has drawn attention to 
others at Sit Una vasal in Puduko|Ui State, near Tanjore, 
assigned to about the 7th cent. A. D, m These paintings are 
in a Jain a rock-cut temple, akin in their style to Ajallta, but 
less forceful and impressive , tn More interesting, perhaps, are 

£74 Kies. %un and CotirV frvi tht Inimpticn j. j* 6: ef . Bra Lib* op- cit^ 
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those of Tirumalai {N. Arcnt). Smith says, the Jaina holy 
place at Tirumalai is " remarkable as possessing the remains of 
aWtof wall and ceiling paintings ascribed, on the evidence of 
inscriptions, to the mil cent. A- D. (E* l . ix r 229! Traces 
exist of still older paintings covered up by the existing works. 
But, with the exception of ©ne H they are said to be purely 
conventional and of little artistic importance. That exception 
is a representation of twelve Jaina nans who are white-robed* 
But they are not to he supposed that they arc Svetimbara; for 
wc have seen that such an order of Digambara sisterhood still 
exists in the A rent District of whose antiquity* therefore, this 
is a valuable confirmation . ini 

Apart from this mural painting, there was another kind nf 
jaina art which was particularly prevalent in Gujarikt. vix H the 
art of illustrating, with beantifnl pictures, manuscripts of not 
less artistic interest than they were of religious importance. 
Dr. Coomarasw&tny has observed that Mediaeval Indian art has 
nothing finer to show than these Jaina paintings: only the 
early Rajput pictures of rdgas and ttlgims are of equal aesthetic 
rank, ,n A brief allusion to these therefore would not be a 
dfgre^-sion* especially as the r subjects ' dealt with arc persons of 
vital interest to our history. 

,s The tradition of Jain painting/' says Coomamswamy. 11 is 
recovered in manuscripts of the thirteenth and subsequent 
centuries. The text most frequently illustrated is the Kalpa 
S&tm ol Bhadrabihu. containing the lives of the jin as. most of 
the space being devoted to Mahavira, There arc also illus¬ 
trated cosmologies, and cosmological diagrams, and appended to 
the Kaifia SiUra there is usually to be found the edifying tale of 
KalakacSrya,, *, + .The pictures take the form of square panels 
of the full height of the page, occupying spaces left for the 
purpose: only in very rare cases is the whole page used. The 

ISd Smith, op. eiL. p, $44- 

1B.1 Gf- ThnnUan. Ca*fcJ and TVtV-i of $*ulA#rft India, II, pp, 132-1$, 

)$2 GMEalrMwamy. Introduction *4? Indian Art. p. 
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proper subject to bo represented is often indicated by a margi¬ 
nal legend, sometimes by a diagrammatic marginal sketch, the 
former doubtless due to the scribe, the latter to the artist 
taking note of his instructions* The same subjects are repeated 
in the various manuscripts almost without variation 2 it is very 
evident that both in composition and style the pictures belong 
to an ancient and faithfully preserver! tradition/' 115 

There is similarly^ an illustrated manuscript of Bhakklmarti- 
StMro, in the Ailak PanalalDigambara Jaina Samswatl Bhavana 
( Bombay ), which, however, being on paper, unlike the palm- 
leaf described by Coomirasw&my., has full-page coloured 
paintings of unique artistic value- It is a pity that it is so 
damaged and worn out that at the slightest touch the paper 
crumbles to dust. Not the least Interesting figure in it ( out of 
nearly forty) is that of a four-beaded Digambara Brahma, 
standing on a lotus-stool with the Bull of Adinatha below. 
There is a triple umbrella over his heads, the whole profile being 
surrounded with a halo of light* On the right Is a naked sidhu 
standing cm a wooden seat and on the left a crowned royal 
figure. On the inner surface of the back cover-leaf are carelessly 
scribbled the words : * dm. U '\ Krrarn^ 

41 FaiHiut^C iT*fr«T^f 1 s t Sam. ifet. Fhdtgun J5 }. 

But the contrast of this with the artistic script of the text, as 
well as r the present condition of the manuscript make it clear 
that it must be much earlier. Other manuscripts on palm- 
leaves, like Pantpa BMrata m Kannada script, arc not wanting 
in this treasure-house of Jaina manuscripts. One more example 
of book-illustration, is that from an illumined manuscript of 
Nemkandra’s TrilSkasto*, where the.great teacher repre¬ 
sented as expounding the doertincs of his religion, and among 
the auditorium Is said to be ChmuodaTaya p kit famous disciple 
who caused the Bclgola colossus to bo erected. 1 ** 

tf3 Ibid., fp 1H-15 

l$i Fof * l*c4mHo at Itt* iltortridon ass, m sm&*. S-Tk-J- I* 

Laired. p, xKXll (facing ). 
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From this we must now turn to yet another form of jaina 
art a namely, that of inscribing on rock or copper-plate, some of 
which is of not less artistic interest than it is of historical 
value. The Kudiur plates of Mfrasimha Ganga, for example, 
are both literature, art, and his-lory. roiled in one. Particularly 
noteworthy in it is the seal which b beautifully executed. It is 
divided transversely into two unequal compartments, the upper 
enclosing about three-fourths of the space, and the lower about 
one-fourth. The upper division has in the middle a fine 
elephant in relief, standing to the proper right, surmounted by 
a parasol flanked by *uwis, with the sun and the crescent at 
the upper cot ners a Behind the elephant b a lamp^Und with 
what looks like a conn' above it* and in front is a vase 
surmounted by a dagger, and .mother lamp-stand. The lowct 
compartment bears in ane horizontal hnc the legend : Sri 
Marasingha-Dfvain, in HaiG-kannadn characters. 1 * 4 The official 
designation of the engravers is often given as Vifwahanna [ and 
not infrequently we have reference to TP the ornament to the 
forehead of titled sculptors/ 1 ™ The banners of Jaina kings 
are also not without Interest. Those of Ganga PGrmidi and 
HastSmalla, indicate the stamp and symbol of Jainism, mi. the 
Pincha-dkwaja (Flag of pea-cock feathers} described as " the 
banner of the divine Arhat/ 1 * 7 

Finally, we cannot conclude this chapter better than by 
pointing to the taste of the Jainas in always selecting the best 
views for their temples and caves. At Elldti they came per¬ 
haps too late, when the best sites had been already appropriated 
by the Buddhists and the Hindus; but speaking of the Jaina 
ruins at Ham pi. Long hurst observes* J unlike the Hindus* the 
Jainas almost invariably selected a picturesque site for their 
temples* valuing rightly the effect of environment on archi¬ 
tecture/ ™ 1 he hill originally occupied by them, south of the 

303 Kwh Arel»°]«fl5al Sep*rl< 1931, p 1*. 

m Uies. C&DrRlijicriptioiiflp Ip. G*r. I. p, t , Ep Car- 11 Inlrod-. p.53. 
1S7- HsiLtncb. Ep Ind UL j>. 165 ; Idd Ant, XVX11. p. StS. 

134 Longhant, llampi Hmv, p, OB. 
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great Pamp&pati temple, is significantly called the fftma-Kdiam 
or ihe Golden Group. 1 ** There is also not a more picturesque 
spot in the vicinity than that chosen and occupied by the Jamas 
at Start** Bclgoja. their first colony in the South. Mmjbulre, in 
South Kanara. their last stronghold, is thus described by w a ~ 
house in his matchless styleNo Cistercian brotherhood was 
wiser in choosing a dwelling place than the Jamas, Their villages 
arc ever marked by natural beauty and convenience. This one 
named MiKlbidrfi is in a slight hollow on the verge of a wide 
rolling plain, covered after the rains with vast expanses of tail 
grass between flat lined elevation* which we often studded with 
beds Of a. light blue gentian. The village & embowered in fruit 
and Bower-trees and intersected by a labyrinth of hollow ways 
or lanes worn deep by the rains and tread of generations^ 
Rough steps ascending to a covered entrance like »*•*** 
Wap to the houses that stand back among the trees. Tic 
banks and walls built of lateiite blocks blade with age are 
shrouded with creeping plants, azure convolvuli. 
of delicate ferns sprouting from every crov™ "rf wodsare 
wanting to describe the exquisite vsmct.es of thal wa ' e 

everywhere on walls and roofs. 

filmiest gossamer, wisps of delicate-spun glass, hardly equal m 
fairy' fineness the pale green plumy tufts that spring in 
dcTloveliness after the monsoon. Shade and ***** 
over the peaceful neighbourhood, and m the midst stand the 
greatest of Jain t cm pies built nearly five centuries ago. 


IBS ibid,, pp. s*-* 

190 WilboiiH. «ilod *>J Startocb, op. at., pp fll- - 


IIL IDEALISM AND REALISM 

( CHARACTERISTICS : EELJGIOUS ANI> SOCIAL ) 

JAINISM AS IT WAS 

Jainism as it was* at the time of its introduction into 
Karnataka* was in many respects quite different from what it 
came to be later, ow-ing to the conditions obtaining these But* 
ip order to be able to appreciate this metamorphosis, it is 
neee&sary to comprehend clearly the basic ideas and principles 
of the pristine faith* The sources for this are, no doubt* of a 
comparatively later date ; but it is not difficult to distinguish 
between w hat was original and what was transformed. For, as 
Carpeaticr has rightly observed, "the Inflexible conservatism of 
the small Jaina community in holding fast toils original m- 
ititutions and doctrine, >. has been its strongest safeguard ,p ; 
and in spite of periods of severe affliction p has enabled the 
Jainas to preserve their canon 10 a large extent untainted. 1 
There are indications in inscriptions and bss^rcbefs of the firs) 
and second century of their authenticity going back to a 

much earlier period, and its oldest elements M may very well yo 
back to the time of the first disciples of Mahlvfra* or at any rate 
to the Council of Pita I iputra w hich was held according to tradi¬ 
tion under the Maury a king Candragupta at the end of the 
fourth {or beginning of the third) century B. C/ F * The 
transformations were principally in malters of detail,—and the 
unconscious modifications which all religions and institutions 
lend lo undergo in matters of practice ml her than in the 
principles underlying them. 

1 C*tp:nner. TJw Cdtt&eldfrl Hufcry 0 / India I s p. 160. 

i Mballon qgL. /ndia'i I'flit, p. 71 j Jiinft XJCIE. LnUoih 

pp xl- r 3tlilJ ftbuul. Dmtifnmmproka, B-PJ-l t pp- 
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The first material split within the Jaioa community itself 
came At the time of Bhadrab&hu and Candragupta. largely on 
account of the calamity el the famine and the consent 
migration of the Digambaras to the south. • In the words ci 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, "It was naturally the more vigorous 
monks who undertook the long journey to South India, and 
perhaps the older and more infirm ascetics who remained at 
home had already been allowed to wear some dothrng as a 
concession to their infirmities; the babit of so doing would have 
been likely now to become general among them. Thus one 
etanenl oldivismn.es e,ablis|,ed S m™ S th t ja^ l^l oI 
«crence <> practice. and U only reman«d in M*r » make Urn 
r incut lhat thev should have a differing satred 

JLmmy .M ■*« - 

.“«l».b«\ wbieh has ever *or. divided He common,ly ,n,o 

5 v 'r“m St Ut'tledout lhat He more revere loins el dm- 
cipHne^represented by He Digambaras. yielded ££« £ 
Jvere asceticism oi the Sveiimbaras m course of time. Hus 
supposition is supported by what we know of Mahav.ra and the 

line of teachers who followed him. Mahilvto 

all clothing and experienced the most painful forms of ^ 
mortification in order to reale* his goal.* The Ac**** S* *> 
of the Svetambaias states: More than four months many *** 
oi living beings gathered on his body, crawled about it and 
n^ Here paL be, .toys red. pnarded be bore be pm., 
caused by grass, cold, fire, ft**. and giutts.-mamlold p,ms. 


A See pp ^ 

t did.' -d »***■ 

r L - iir~ 

H-rttirw C/.C«F»nli«r. *!>.«». tU **'**■ 

« a**.*.'. ***** ■ 11 ^ 

Iwiifl" <S«i ik * J ™ nm * p 44 
7 AtSAfa*?* $&** L 1- ^ 3 * ** 
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Similarly, the Kttlpa Stiff*, attributed to BhadraMhu, irtates : 
He with equanimity bore, underwent* Buffered all pleasant and 
unpleasant occurrences arising from divine powers* men or 
animuls; for it if said of an ascetic in the last stage of his 
spiritual career that he does desire neither life nor death.® The 
same severe code must have been followed upto Bbadrabahu 
who was the last of the SrvtakitaUs* But under Sthulabhadra 
who convened the Council of Pauliputm the rigour was mitiga¬ 
ted and the Dtgambaras disapproved of the change, 1 * The 
controversy appears 10 have continued for some time even 
among the Svetambaras, For r Arya Matiugiri, the immediate 
successor of St hula bhadra in the SvelSmbara apostolate, being 
a stricter ascetic, is said to have reverted to the " ideal practice 
of nakedness.There was reaction again under Sub as tin, and 
AryamahSgiri retired to Daiarnabhadra out of sheer disgust, 11 
The new doctrine, however, gained royal support from ASoka'b 
grandson Samprati, under whom, as we saw, the first SvetSmbara 
mission was sent to the South, Thus, from very Early times, 
both these schools of Jaina thought found representation in the 
South; but by far the most overwhelming cpigraphic and 
archaeological evidence in the South is of the Digam bara sect. 1 * 
Despite these and other differences (with which, however, 
we need not trouble ourselves here) 11 the great jama com¬ 
munity which came to the South had many things in common, 
especially in their fundamental doctrines and outlook on life. 

ft Kaipa Smtra. 1 IT “ n ibid, flutes far Yitii, p, 31- 

9 Cf- fteiructm, Dui*ifcM4lri, TTr 13-11 ; if. Fetanaih por< on £*n., 

jies. m.p- 2*. 

10 Jacobi, Op* fill-, |r xliii. 

11 C/. Sieveniftn, op, cit, + p. 74 > Fat^E*. History and Ltifraiun of 

/fliifWWii p. A 5 . 

19 Thi«rli«t luhfc reference to Sirs B'ntiiobftftj fft Soulh India t§ 
f-Ddnd in AS irin*ripliod fciulcmtA ^ril^vupi, Ind. Anl- VLL 
p. Another ii in Kp. Cat. It, SB XA- In tbt former they Arc 
caILllL 1 & t r*tojjntha f in toe ]iut.rf ' 3 iiflmiiiro '. 

13 gee htihJpr, op. tit; pp, l~i; j a jni, Tha JaLda <J o n lit XX. F p« 03-3, 
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In tic eyas of the masses ns well ns non-Jain* faiths Uk« 
Buddhism and Brahmanism the Jainas were tnt, whether 
Svetfanbuii or Digambara they represented one school « 
thought vi*. 4 the tfVgnwtt*” U * ^ dominating charac¬ 
teristics of this that we have to examine m the course of this 
chapter, particularly in the light of their contrast with condj- 
lions in K amsit&Jca. 

In the first place, what were the features of JW—**J?* 
came to be affected by its competitions with Buddb m 
Brthmanisin. and Animism ? They were, un ™ ■ 

respect of their attitude towards,God. Creation. 1- ■ > ■ 

Z more than anythin, eh, their mode of living. Br.Hy ^ 
jainas were atheistical but believed hi the elcm.ty of e^t ^ 
universality of Life, immutability of the Law rffc-Pj-J 
Supreme Intelligence as the means to Self-Li ra i- * 
life they were well organised and followed a rigorous iscip me. 

We shall examine these in the light of the con 'i» a 
obtained in Karnataka at the time of th«r first impact. 

The Tains* denied that God. in the sen* of the Creator an 
i lie jauws ■J'.* * created the universe. 

Sustairter ol the universe, e?a5tc . ., -*5 tf he 

HbJtaMW}.. >W—«* •* 

was not in apace, where did he localise re “™ vc ‘ e the 
could a tornllesa or imunteeiat suhstancc tike C 
world of caller? II the materiel “ » <* *»*" “ ^ 
existing, why not take .he world ,ts.il « «£*' 
creature wan uncreated, why not suppose w ffdeat } 

sdbexisting >■■ Then be continues, - Is God eeli-»»n««i 
II he is, be need not have created the *»»Jfjt „ 

an ordinary porter, he would be incapable oi the task - ^ 

hvpo,heal" only a poriec. hcing coold prodar. ib l^Cod 

created the world aa a mere play ul hrs w.0, “ 

Gdd child \sh If Gwl is benevolent and if he has 

.« of his grace, he would notice broagh. urh, ex stenee 


u C(. Eilhlur, op. «!*■■ p *< 
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misery as well as felicity/' « Hence p the conclusion of the 
Jainas wa^n the words of Subbacandra, " Ldkd (world) was 
not created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of 
Hari or Kara, and Is in a sense eternal." w 
But this did not make the Jamas materialistic in the sense of 
the Glravlfca. whose motto was to make merry while life lasted, 
since they thought * the body tamed to ashes turns not to life 
again/ 17 On the other hand, the Jain as firmly believed in the 
eternity of the soul, and insisted upon the very highest rectitude 
of life, up to final perfection, as a necessary means to permanent 
happiness now and hereafter,Tlie Pa^c^tik^yd-'SHra bv 
Kunda-Kliiulacarya p one of the earliest of South Indian Jginu 
works, stales the Jaina view oi life and salvation thus 3“ 

" The soul which is the agent ot its own karma and the en|oyer 
of the fruits thereof, as conditioned by its own ftsmia* gets 
bfinded by the vtiJ nf ignorance and roams about in the world 
of sartejm, which is limited for the faithful and unlimited for 
the unfaithful. 

"Suppressing or annihilating the veil of ignorance which 
clouds the faculties of perception and will, wdl equipped with 
the Thret Jcwd$ M the undaunted pilgrim that has conquered 
the suffering and pain due to the environment, beckoned by the 
ideal of self-knowledge, wades through the path and reaches 
the Divine City ql Perfection " l * 

Both the rationalistic atheism, as well as. the high spiritual 
idealism of the Jainas, contained in the above passages, were in 
contrast with the animistic faith of the Dravidians atid the 
priest-ridden ritualism of the Erahmapas. The latter too 

IS lit fmrodvetien to Jainim, pp- S 5 BT. Jin mgs*. Ad i rw*a 

Ch. Lir, Cl BhfcndfcrUir, Bapart on S*n. M&S, ISdS-Si, p. lit. 

IS &'ubh*c*Ddrft f Com. K^Hittjfdanpr^Fa £; of. BfcandStkwy oh, 
ell11*, 

17 Cf.t iUfc, ^hiV + pp. T7-7S; cf, Btlvitt*? add Stando. 

Iful.Qffnd PhiLiX?ph v II, pp. jSq, 

39 WiifHQ. Jui'nim, p. 2. 

J* B- B J. pi, 7 ^ 7 % 
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iKlieved in the doctrine of kama : but their interpretation of it 
rested more on the performance or non-performance oF sacrifice* 
and other details of BrShmanical nstoalism than on ethical 
conduct. The Jainas, on the other hand, laid stress on the 
moral responsibility which was applicable, not merely to human 
beings but equally well to the animal and lower existences 
Strange as this might sound to many tars, this theory was 
perfectly logical in the light of their definition of Jim or Soul. 
Kundakutida states that “Jim is conscious, formless, charac¬ 
terised by Upay6g* t attached to Kama, the lord, the agent, 
the enjoyer (of the fruits of ka.jna), the pervader of bodies 
(large or small); tliat which goes upward to the end of LSm* 
being freed from the impurity of karma.” 21 Life vas univer¬ 
sally the same and it was governed by the same immutable law 
of cause and effect. Not only was man endowed with Jim but 
all creatures including plants, animals, birds, insects, and even 
atehnic invisible beings had life. This hylwoltic theory, as 
Jacobi calls it, is an important characteristic of the Janas, an 
- pervades their whole philosophic system and code of morals. 

It was quite different from the animistic belief m the existence 
of spirits in stones, trees, and running brooks. The latter had 
to be propitiated with bloody sacrifices destroy mg other forms 
of precious life. But, according to the JafaM. life m M 1 
forms was sacred; and it moved upwards to the 
and was not to be disturbed or disintegrated by ary kind ol 
voilence. This was the ratM or psychology nudcrly mg 
perhaps by far the most dominating charactertftic of Jamurn, 

v»i. the principles of ^Aifrtsa.- 1 

Tlie imptoltool this doctrine sn P«ta|* no«-H«c b«.cf 
aiustfitrt ihanin ..tMJ contained* the »<tar.!ofa-C«nfn 

w • ** mm * Mt*« 1: w. “* ■ '* 

ibia. t. pp. 3 ^ m 21 r =! ‘hW 

T f pp- C-T 

ai Jacobi, op cit . p. xxiii' 
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by Somadeva, It is related therein that a prince. YeSodhara 
by name, ’h as once stricken with great remorse for the delinqu¬ 
ency of his wife. He thought of renouncing his kingdom and 
becoming an ascetic. His mother, seeing his malady, proposed 
that the offence could be atoned for by performing a huge 
sacrifice involving the slaughter of numerous animals, The 
noble prince protested, saying that violence to life was the 
greatest of sins. Moreover, be was actuated with a high sense 
of duty and declared ; 

trfuqRfvt wir&t: qra ttvt: wwmti: i 
fprpr ST3WRR uMT'Tmi ttnr nut <i 

" Jf the king be righteous, they are righteous; if he be wicked, 
they are wicked; if he be neither good nor wicked, such also 
are they : they walk in the way of the king ; as the king is, so 
are the people." 

The king's plea was, of course, that Ahimu was the highest 
of principles. The poet has cleverly, but with great truth, 
represented the mother as quoting Maxusmrti wherein it is 
stated, 

mmJ tpra? *jrr: W®? i 

tot ft qft fRTTut *ral3ro: u v 39* 

<■ Animals have been created for sacrifice, by the self-existing 
( Brahma) himself: hence, the killing of animals in sacrifice, 
does not involve ary sin." 

The king in vain argued against this, but for all bis pains the 
mother thought, w infra ff* Fftm VrWftff ptWf: TtiwUTTrit. 
* My son is blown about by the wind of Jaina doctrine. Finnliy, 
Yaiodhara assented to the sacrifice of an effigy instead of the 
live animal itself. But as a consequence of this symbolical 
violence, both of them had to undergo suffering in a round of 
numerous transmigrations.** Tbe moral is obvious, and it 
illustrates tbe extreme insistence of the Jainas on the principle 
of Ahintia. no less than the theory of kartwi. The contrast 


21 fif'd Hifa til.-ArttjrH ; cl. Peter ion, op. oil- IV, pp. iJ-U. 
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with Brahmanic teaching is also not to be lost sight of. The 
victory of the Jainas as against the Brahmaijas is illustrated bj 
the writings of Tiruvalluvar the e«at ” pariah ” writer of the 

first or second century A. D. He declares: 

» To abstain from the killing and eating of Uvuljg beings is 
better than to perform a thousand sacrifices in the sacrificial 

fire." Again, , , . , . . 

-Behold the man who killed not and abstained from flesh- 
meat: all the world joineth hands to do him reverence. 

«i Tbc greatest of virtues is non-killing; killing bringeth in its 


train every other sin. ' . 

-They may say. sacrifices gain for a man many blessings: 

hut to the pure in heart the blessings that are earned by killing 

are an abomination." 51 

The fact that Timvaflnvar imbibed the spirit of this excellen^ 
doctrine and helped to propagate it only proves the permeation of 
Jaina teachings in the lowest strata of Dravidian s*Jjy- 1 n 80 
indicates he vend doubt that the Jainas made no distinctions of 
caste at that time. In contrast to this we tinderslandfiomhe 
Tkomfayw a Brahma nical work that, already m the too * 
centuTv B* C.. the study of the ^ 

lowest amccg the VtltM** or agriculturists. ^nu srestn^ 
tiems on the nre too well-known to need citation An 

illustration from the UitarOhy^ "J “** 
attitude towards the 1 poorest, and lowliest, and lost, *!““« ~ 

Karikh was a « ***■ He * f '% 

sage possessed of the highest virtues, with his> 
subdued. Once on his begging tours he approached the enclosure 

of a Brahmanieal sacrifice. He declared : , 

”0 Brahmas as, why do you tend the fire or seek external 
P uri?y by water? The wise ones say that «teroal purity, 
which you seek for, is not the nght thing, 

SJ Jffirti. chi. XXVI MB. aM.id XJtx n 141.8*9 

5 ***** 55 ** » 
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» You use tfnffl-grass, sacrificial poles, straw, and wood : you 
touch the water in the morning and in the evening : thereby 
you injure living beings and in your ignorance you commit sins 
over and over again. 

*■ jhs law is mv pond, celibacy mv holy bathing place which 
is not turbid; penance is my fire, life my fire-place; right 
exertion is my sacrificial Jadle: the body, the dried cow-dung ; 
katman is my fuel; self-control, right exertion, and tranquillity 
are the oblations, praised by the sages, which I offer.'' 

No wonder the Uttaradhyayana proclaims : " The value of 

penance has become visible ; titfh appears of no eatwr. Look 

at the holy Harikcda, the son of a Stap&ks whose power is 
so great/' ** 

The above illustration also serves to indicate some of the 
moral virtues sought to be inculcated by the early Jainns. 
Kunda-kunducarya, in the South, adds, 1 Inordinate taste for 
worldly things, impure emotions, hankering for and indulging in 
sensual pleasures, causing anguish to fellow-beings, and slander¬ 
ing them openly or covertly* these constitute the springs of 
evil." So, " To whatever extent the five senses, the four taints 
of emotions, the four instinctive appetites, are suppressed by a 
person, well established in the path of righteousness, to such 
extent the doorway for the entrance of evil is closed for that 
person." 0 Kanakasabhai Pillai has observed that Nirgnnlhas 
and Buddhists aimed at a high idea) of morality and that these 
two religions "necessarily exercised a very considerable influence 
upon moral and intellectual order, upon public ideas and senti¬ 
ments in the Tamil country." " The same might he said about 
Kamajaka. This was the natural outcome ol a teaching that 
inculcated civic and philanthropic virtues bom out of the 
principle of Ahimsa, which, in its active form, meant helping 

9» Utlar&krer** **'">• S.B.B. XLV. pp. 4(1-56 i Btlhhr, op. «ft. 
pp. 3-J- 

<2*y tirfa. S, B. J. lll> TT, Hfli 147- 

JO fills*. 1 T-imit. ttfO »art Ago. pp. SI23-M. 
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humanity in its struggle for emancipation, " In the ease of the 
wise ones ”, says Kundakunda, M moved by pity, they help the 
struggling souls to emancipation.'' He also explains, ' li any 
one. moved at the sight of the thirsty, the hungry and the 
miserable, offers them relief out of pity, then such behaviour 
of that person is love or charity " 31 Such a humane message 
was certainly needed by the - blood-thirsty Mara war' who shot 
arrows at innocent travellers r merely to feast their eyes over 
the quivering limbs of their helpless victims'; a*d lb« early 
Tamils who ** considered it an honour and a virtue in a military 
man to carry off the people's wives, to devastate the enemy’s 
fields, to destroy their houses and to lift the cattle of neighbour¬ 


ing tribes. " ** 

The social organisation of the Jainas was designed to carry¬ 
out in practice the ideals briefly indicated above. They only 
showed their practical good sense when they divided their 
community into two sections, vis., the Y-ift and the Sr£v*h*t. 
The former were the ascetics and the latter the lay community. 
TJie Buddhists had a similar organisation of monks and laymen, 
but, as Smith has pointed out, they relied more on tbc Sm **• 
of ordained friars than on the laity. » Among the Jama, the 
relation between the two sections was more balanced , and 
hence their social equilibrium was stable. 11 As m the case of 
the Aif<tmas or four stages, viz,. lir.ihmacaTya. CfAusU. 
VamprtotKa, and SanyM of the Brahmapas, the difference 
between the Jaina Yati* ood SrS^hu was one of stagK. 
Uicraiiv, the Yeff was one who strove (~ strive) and the 
^T,v^, one who listened {^ to W)- The one struggled 

actively for emancipation: the other tried to follow by actmg 

up to Ids teachings. »> f* » ^ could, within the limit* imposed 
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by the worldly life. M But the end was the same, and a lay mail 
ultimately looked to becoming a full-grown ascetic. For, accor¬ 
ding to the Jalna, emancipation could be had only at the end 
of a period of rigorous self-iriortificatkio , which was possible only 
for an fiscctic to undergo. M Nirv&na was the goal to be 
attained. According to the Digambaras complete nudity was 
essential for this; the Svetambaras thought that it was not 
absolutely necessary . 27 In the Utfaritdbyayana, bdoning to 
the latter, it is stated that " Some householders are superior to 
some monks ; but the saints are superior to all house-holders Pr T ® 
The Digambaras, being more severe ill their view of asceticism, 
di fit red from the SveEambaras in this and another im port ant 
respects, as regards their treatment of woman. The 

Svctiim haras admitted that woman too could attain salvation 
and hence allowed them to become nuns. There arc rules in 
their sacred books for the guidance of nuns no less than for the 
monks. * J On the contrary h the Digambaras definitely closed 
the doors of salvation against house-holders and woman, 
undoubtedly as a corollary to their extreme insistence on 
nakedness. £rutasagam plainly states,— 

«Mfr toft OTPFft i nwi *rWii n 

xm sfiM irrwmf^rii i ?nft i wmi* 

ixrffH * 4wqftaii4Hi*P[ » =r vnb ^ R^wf*nfif 

ifltv ii 

The reasons are that women and house-holders cannot attain 
Nirvana for their inability to obverve certain injunctions. <a 

as ibid., p. m. 

30 Thtt peried gi Landed from ana anfarJNuiirr^ be taro dantb to fcwftltfd 
year* it thfl most. Ibid,, p. i0; ilaeebi, ttetlb And Pupoast al tbs 
E. R E. If. F. i8S. 

37 BiibW, op. ell,, p. Sf BurgH*. Ind. Ant. r p. as. 

JB CMfl nVAj^djcnlM i%fl, SB* E- XLV, fi-2P- 

33 r, ft iTaJj* SfiCro, Rule* tar filk 8- B, E XXll t p. SM* 

40 S'nniiiisiJ*. JArtijtnifcria-iUfl ; of Petarton, op. cat- XT. pp- 

mal*o Dcf*iono"i Bk&vatamfrakOt it, D- J. G. SQL pp* tM tt92*U, 
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Devasena, in his DariaHOtarasamgrak* says, that Juncandja, 
pupil of ^antylcarya, pupil of Sri Bhadra-hihugaflia, bcmg 
■•wicked and slow to good works," devised the doctrine that 
■■ women in their life as women can be saved; ” “ these and 
other false doctlines he made perverting the scriptures and 
thereby plunged his soul in the first hell." « And there seems 
little doubt that (apart from details} this was the general 
attitude towards women since the days of Mahivfca and Buddha, 
To illustrate this remark we have only to recount a few passages 
from the ^veiSoibara and Buddhist writings. 

The Kalpa Sttra lays down /nany a rule restricting socia 
intercourse between monks and nuns. The terms in wbic 

these rules are stated betray an utter lack of faith m woman s 

nature, if not in human nature itself. It prohibits, for instance, 
a monk and a nun to stand under a tree, even if it rained 
unless it be in company with other members of either mj! or the 

ST- vWbl, to («»by.“ 1W»WJ 

l „« txplicit o»d by. *»« «l»* ; h ” 

practices severe austerities should avoid the compain o 
women.” The reason is plainly stated: “ As men (by bmtm*) 
with a piece ol flesh a fearless single lion gd him into a trap, 

mav capture o» ascetic though ht ht cartful, and as 
a X SLhtin a mare, so he does not get out of it, however 
J£5IS afterwards he will fed remorse like one who 

tas drank milk mi.ed with poison, ” So. - Jj- 

consequences, a wortliy monk should have no intercom* wi 

W °BuddbaJike all other ascetics, was not W nbout 

the influence of women on spiritual life- When - _ pajap^ * 

Sirr®.. <«>»*« °^f 

11 ,= pity of Atlanta [ftHdtaV ">«> •™ s ' rf 
LLfMM-d- imponunitiB mud, I"—****’” 

„ D.,~o. "■ «;»‘ “1 ”> m P 2< ' 

4i Mr*™™. 3. 8. k. XXII, p. 301, w, »-»- 
43 Ibid,, pp. STASIS. VT, 6-Ifl, 4* 
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declared, ■■If women had not received the going-forth {<■ s. 
initiation) in the doctrine and discipline, the religious system 
(BTdtmM*ry*) would have lasted long, the good doctrine 
would have stayed for a thousand years ; but as women have 
gone forth, now the religious system will not last long, now, 
Anarida, the good doctrine will last only five hundred years/' “ 
Similarly, with regard to house-holders * ** Cramped and eon* 
fined is house-hold life," said Buddha, "a den of dust; but 
the life of the homeless one is as the open air of heaven. Hard 
is it for him who bides at home to live out F as it should be lived, 
the Holy Life in all Us perfection, in all its purity! M u 

And Month in spite of his oil-quo led line ht ht^ fl# 

NTT I^TT: prohibited woman even to read the Vedas,—u prohibi¬ 
tion which he plates on woman and &tidr* aliksJ* Tins raises 
the suspicion that the causes may have been cognaLe, viz., that 
like the a considerable section of Aryan wives might 

have at that time come from the hated Ddisyi# or non-Ary an. 

But whatever the reasons, the above parallels,, illustrate the 
genesis of the Digambara attUnde towards woman, which had 
its roots in the psychological back ground of the age. The 
Jamas justify it on purely philosophical grounds- In many other 
respects, as well. Jainism resembled Buddhism on Hie one hand, 
and Brahmanism on the other* In the opinion of Prof. 
Buhler> Jainism stands nearer the Brahma^a than the Buddhist 
system- 41 Learned compartsions have been made by him and 
other scholars like Fmf- Jacobi and Dr. Bhandarkar; but with 
this, however, we are not here directly concerned. 13 The question 
ol borrowing and indebtness k also vain to discuss, and wc can 
only say, in the words of Jacobi, that the various systems 4r arc 

4i C/. Tfeiomii i £i ft of Buddha, pp. lOfi-lWh 

-i j JMIirki Xik 'i'j i II, p. £0 ( lr- S* r tWe"*T!i): cf. Mookcrj], Mtn od 

TM'ufli.TJ in Anck nl Jitdi£ F pp. 33-f : Kbi* David*- Euddvpfrr- p. 125- 
Vj -Ifjuic.MLi'ii. CIils- V l^ r md IV 

47 HahUr* op. nit-fr pp^ 11-li; Btmdhitya iv* IT, 10-1B h S.S I-: . XIV, p r 175. 
#9 Jjlcod:, 5, 5. E- XXIT lairaii pp. jci:i, ivii^ui? and xilLii-iilv ; 

E.ft.E. VIt + p 455 - */ Bbamlirkix, op, cil-, pp. 101-103. 
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related to each other by a kind of affinity of ideas * 6 : For 
example, .ifufftsfl and Kama. Similarly the Ratna-trayl or 
the Three jewels ( Right Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right 
Action) of '.he Jainas might be compared to rhe Eightfold Path 
elaborated by Buddha: L Right Relief ; ii. Righi Ainu; 
m. Right Speech; iv. Ri^t Actions ; v, Right means ol 
livelihood; vi. Right Endeavour: vii. Right Mindfulness, 
viii. Right Meditation.* 0 On the other hand, the five great vows 
of the Jainas. vii., Ahimsa, Suntita, Asttya, Bnthnuicarya. and 
Aparigraha were exactly the same as those laid down by 
Patanjafi in his Y&ga Sottas*, though in the Jaina system 
they were elaborated and explained in a manner unsurpassed 
by others in minuteness of detail and painstaking observation 
The Jain a idea, of Akima, for example, extends far beyond 
the Brahman leal or Buddhist notions. ,f Lest plants and 
animalculae he destroyed, the Jaina ascetic sweeps the 
ground before him as he goes, walks veiled lest he inhale a 
living organism, strains water, atld rejects not only meat but 
even houev, together with various fruits that arc supposed to 
contain worms; not because he has distaste for wot ms, but be¬ 
cause of his regard for life/*« We shall consider in the next 
chapter how these characteristics of the Jaina religion and 
society guhc to be transformed in Karnataka in the course of a 
few centuries: until at the present day the Jainasof Karnataka 
are hardly to be distinguished Irotn other Hindus, both in their 
beliefs as well as in their practical life. 
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JAINISM AS IT CAME TO BE 

The imperceptible way in which religion* change in the course 
of centuries, especially when placed under eondilions different 
from their original atmosphere, affords an interesting branch of 
investigation. Prof, LQdcrs alluded to this fact m the course of 
his valuable lectures on 4 Aryan Civilization in Central Asia h 
delivered id 192S under the auspices of the Bombay University* 
He pointed out p from the evidence inscribed on pieces of leather 
and wooden tablets found in China, how Buddhism in that 
country had been so transformed as to admit of $mma$as who 
were married, owned slaves, ana took part in commercial tran¬ 
sactions, as well as believed in the expiation of sin by payment 
in money, forgetting ibe pure principles of the religion which 
they pretended to follow. Similarly, Smith has observed, that* 
fr While the original official Buddhism was a dry, highly mor¬ 
alised philosophy, much resembling in its practical operation the 
Stoic schools of Greece and Rome, the later emotional Buddhism 
approached closely to Christian doctrines t» £kWimjC£, although 
not in name. In other directions it became almost indistinguish¬ 
able from Hinduism/" “ What happened, to Jainism in 
Karnataka was not unlike this in many respectSn 

In the first place, with regard to its atheism. #l Since the 
doctrine gave no other support, ** says Buhlcr, Hi the religious 
feeling of the laity dung to the founder of it. Jins, and with him 

his mythical predecessors became gods_In many of their 

hymns in honour of jina they appeal to him with as much fer¬ 
vour as the Brali mana to his gods; and there ate often expres¬ 
sions in them, contrary to the original teaching, ascribing to Jina 
a creative power. Indeed, a Jain a description of the six 
principal systems goes so far as to number Jainism, as also 
Buddhisjr, among the thdstic religions/' w Epigraphs and 

G3 Smith, Th* Ozford Zfutor) cf IndL i, p 55. 
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literary evidence, in support of these statements, is indeed, 
easy to find, For instance, in one inscription Jin a is spoken of 
thus: tffiTR; faW* phfti t.?u I 

Jims or Jina-pati, adored by the gods, is here described as 
tut or the Jimt Creator of the world* Speaking nf 
another such epigraph at Tumltur, Rico has pointed out, In 
an endeavour to accomodate Itself to the age, Jina is described 
as the Universal Spirit who is Siva, Uliatri ( Brahma ), Sujaii 
(Buddha) and Vi^u "* Likewise, a jaitia grant of the Ra|ta 
King, Kartiviryadeva, says dial *' the dust of the earth may be 
counted, and the drops of rib ;, but the reward of preserving 
an act of piety cannot be estimated even by the Creator. 17 
We have already noticed in numerous Jaina grants such acts 
of piety either in the shape of building, or of endowing temples 
for their upkeep, repairs, or carrying on the eight-fold wot simp 
of the gods. M Fergusscn has remarked that the Jainas built 
temples ont of all proportion to their population owing to the 
belief that tempk-buitding was a means to salvation; temples 
were really ’prayers in stone*’ a SravaJja Bejgola is one 
witness to this spirit of devotion* It attracted pilgrims from 
all places who have left their mark on the local records. 
Friiiccs and people alike made grants for anointing the images 
with milk, and decorating them with flowers and garlands, 
Similarly, gifts were made for feeding ascetics, construction o 
water sheds for the use of Jama devotees: for the ^udy o 
Sfilras ■ for burning lamps before the gods, and for their ai y 
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worship. There are interesting examples of thirty to a hundred 
sheep being offered as the price of burning a lamp, probably all 
the ytar round as a pcrpEtual endowment,' 11 The popular awe 
and respect for these grants is indicated by the imprecations 
With which such inscriptions generally close : £. g. "Whosoever 
takes away land presented by himself or by another b boras 
worm in ordure for 6o,o00 years. The property of the gods is a 
dreadful poison ; poison destroys a single person, but a gift to 
the gods (if seized } destroys sons and grandsons4* 

The kind, of image worship and temple ritual implied by the 
above evidences arose among, the taity and not among the 
monks, says Jacobi ; ,r When the people in general felt the 
want of a higher cult than that of their rude die tics and demons, 
and when the religious development of India found in Bkakii 
f devotion) the supreme means of salvation/' ** Evidently, 
the theory of Karma, as well, underwent considerable modifica¬ 
tion when once the Jina was invested with divine grace; and 
he that was once hut a supreme example of conduct became in 
course of lime a saviour of souls by the direct power of divine 
interference* H1 Thus Rsabba came to be described as a ship 
for crossing the ocean of Samsim; and a protector against the 
wild beasts passions* in the forest of the world! Nay, mare ; by 
the repetition of his divine name all troubles could be overcome. 
Miraculous hymns, like the lihakiumura-Siuira and Kuiyatjaman^ 
dir&^Ukra, came to bo com posed, by the help of which, for 
instance* Mamitunga is supposed to have got himself released 

01 0/. RjingZkihirja, Inxriptitmi -u/ thi Sfadrat JVfflidtnfift EL 134 G, 
E-'rk. at2, Hii IT.KttUibl^. Im- fip. -3 -31. 6« hIvg Mjiat* Arcbacn- 

leflinal Export*. 1W25* pp. 16-1G. And 10 JG. p. Hi- 
£3 Rico, leJcripUorvS, Ep, Car. I h p F S2. Tbfl B'nira form oJ tbia tbfct 

lACripering v£lb such firrvuts wna tan tamonot Id " kill in [? twenty nawJ on 
Lb a bank.!! of tho 0-nn.er* or palh»g o ta L n tiuuuad iivja.% tfto/ 
Of. Tulttfub, 3.1 J. If, p. 480. 
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from the bondage of fonytwa chains; and Siddhasinadivdkara 
to have converted a Ssiva-linga into the image of Parivanatha, 41 
That such stories ate repeated even, in the case of learned sages 
lifeeSamaiiUbhadra, Akahmka, and others is only proof that 
this Bhakli movement did not confine itself to the laity in the 
long run, Akalanka is said to have invoked the goddess 
KtishmSndini to work a miracle against the Buddhist goddess 
Tar a, and by her interference won a victory over his rivals."' 
We have already alluded to ElicSrya's allaying devil by 
means of the Jwdldmftinirstdtn!* There are in the inscriptions, 
as well, frequent allusions to the goddess Padm&ati who still 
finds a large number of devotees, especially among the Jainas 
of the Kannada speaking districts. For instance, one at Bftlur 
speaks of a JaiimvratUa t ascetic ) who by his irutnlw was sub¬ 
duing the goddess PadmSvali for the increase of the wealth of 
the Hoysalas; later on we are told, “that Yataki became 
worshi ppo d as the goddess 1' tisantiku , iT 

A mmtinavtit ti-carilri or the "Doings of the Mother is a 
manuscript which is commonly found in the possession of many 
Jainas in the Kannada country ; and Buchanan also refers to it 
as * Amonora nt«W Indeed, the light that Buchanan throws 
on the popular form of jainism at the time of his visit, about a 

a Cf. Itar^hi JnlM JTVii(*1. P- 3^-aa- I haT0 **"* 
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century ago, is valuable, especially as he says he derived his 
information from, Pandit&CMya Swami, the guru of the Jain as, 
who claimed to be equal to the chief Pontiff at Sravapa 
Be|go|a.“ According to him, the Jainas denied the authority 
of the Brnhifitmical Vedas and their eighteen Formas; hut 
their greatest authorities were Cowwnls-Siifiii TritokasSra, and 
LuteM?) SSra, These they considered as holy as the 
Br&hmanical Vtdas, and believed they were composed by 
Adi Brahma or Adihiara. Sometimes it is difficult to follow 
(whether Buchanan or his informant we can hardly say), 
when, for instance, it is also stated that their chief book 
was V&ga [ written in Sanskrit with Kannada characters) 
explained by twenty four furdvas all composed by Vriskabha- 
Sdyamt I?) Who attained divine knowledge by long prayer."* 
However, there could not be the least doubt as to the nature of 
the popular beliefs. Wc transcribe below a few specimens:— 

" The gods of the At hit a arc spirits of perfect men, who 
owing to virtue have become free from changes and are all 
equal in rank and power. They arc called Jiniswara (the 
Lord Jina ) r Arhita { worthy }, or Siddha (" holy ' ? ). These 
live in a heaven tailed MOtiha ( Mcha ) ; it is by tkeif worship 
oniy (h it future happiness can Ac obtained, The- first Jina ttm 
Adi Paramdiwara irho has 100S names. 

“ The servants of the Siddkas are spirits of good men who 
live in an Inferior heaven called Sitarguwi, They enjoy happiness 
there according to their merits, Sawrgam is situated higher in 
the air than Mount Mini (’North Foie '); men, ought to worskip 
these as they possess the power of besteuing temporal gifts. 

** Concerning Vishnu they say that he was a king who 
owing to good works, was born as Kama. He was a great 
hero and conqueror, and finally became a Siddha or Jstm. 
Mah&wara or Siva, and Brahma are only devam inferior 

iluahtnan, op. clt., pp, U, 73. 
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in rank to Indra who is the chief of all happy being* in 
Swargxm. There are sixteen stages in this heaven, 

" Mxrimx, Putalima, and other StMts ate VtnSaria. living 
on Mount Men; but they art of malevolent disposition. Below 
Malta mOru and earth is Shuvand or hell, the residence of the 
spirits of wicked men who are called /hlftfasds and Asuras . 
and although endowed with great power they are miserable. 
Hhui'sirta is divided into ten places of punishment in pro¬ 
portion to the crimes performed by their inhabitants...., 
etc. etc. etc." 7 ® 

Here, indeed, is a Micari ot all faiths and beliels. both 
Aryan and Dm vidian, Hindu as well as Jaina. A/Jnnw and 
PutaUotit who were worshipped with bloody sacrifices have here 
entered the jaina pantheon, evidently divested of all their 
ferocious and blood-thirsty character. In the DUarwar District, 
Jain as of all classes are said to believe in sorcerers, witches, 
sooth sayers, and consult them in cases of sickness or other 
calamities. 71 Similarly, Thurston speaks of the worship of 
JfMttuor devils by the jainas of South Kanam, They set 
apart a room for them in their houses, called the PaJM', hut 
instead of sacrifices they offer to them metal images of Jo ' -, 
goats pigs, etc. Ti As a matter of fact such a jnetaoiorphests 
in the practical aspects of Jaina belief was inevitable. For. in 
the words of Jacobi, "generally speaking, the notions of the 
Jainas about demons, ghosts, cte. were very much the same as 
those of other Hindus; but the position of the Superhuman 
beings was. in many respects, altered by the efforts ol the Jamas 
to introduce systematic order into the Mythological conceptions 
current at the time when their religious teachings were reduced 
to a definite lorm. " J1 


to Ibid., Bp- Tfi-9. 
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The next point in respect of which the Jalnas have 
apparently changed is with regard to Ahimsa. There $eems 
lit lie doubt that they have changed in practice though not 
in theory. In the first place, it is necessary to remember 
that originally they insisted upon non-injury to life, in thought, 
word and deed. The Gupli or restraints were of three kinds, vie.. 

^rrqrFT, and qrorgur Bhdva-samvara or thought-restraint 
was the first, and of primary importance* It consisted, above 
ail, of the observance of the five V rains, or vows, vht* 
(i) Ah*m$a {not to came or tend to cause pain or destruction to any 
living being fry thought, speech, "or conduct )* (ii) Sofya {truth in 
thought, speech cud deed }; (iiij Astiya (to take nothing, unlc&s. 
and except, it is given}: (iv) Brahmacarya (chastity. on the 
devoted contemplation of self by the soul ); (v} Parigraha-tyBgn 
( rcmiHi-i^iort of worldly concern s }, n It is significant to notice 
that Tinivaliuvar imbibing fully the spirit of these teachings 
declared" The greatest virtue of all is non-killing : truthful- 
nm comcth only next T& 

In the light of this, therefore, it is difficult to understand how 
an ascetic like Stmhanandi could help or even inspire the Ganga 
Kings to found their Kingdom of Ganga wadi, except in contra- 
diction to these principles. For, it is also a well known injunc¬ 
tion for the ascetic that he begin nothing ( ut. do nothing that 
has the seed of another life in it ]. 7 * Ilencc, the foundation of a 
kingdom inevitably based on force and blood-shed was undoubt¬ 
edly in violation of the vraid$ of Akims# and Parigraha-tydga. 77 

74 JaEni. Qmlinei of JTsliiijw, pp DG-T, 

7& Karl!. XXXIII 373, 
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” He who loves the world/' says Kundaknnda, '* is bound In 
the chub of works. He who loves it not is loosed This is in 
brief the doctrine of the Jain as with regard to the deliverance 
from spiritual bondage." 7 * But very often the Jama teachers 
lost sight of this teaching, particularly, in their keen rivalry 
with the Buddhist and other sects. Altaian La, for instance, we 
arc told entered into a compact with king Hastimalla id grind the 
Buddhists in oil-mills in case of the lutier's deteal in religious 
cont roversy.™ That this was not actually enforced does not 
absolve the Jaba guru from the sin of hypothetical violence ; 
even as king Ya^odhara could »not escape from the cycle of 
numerous re-births on account o( his symbolical sacrifice, 
noticed earlier. Likewise, wc find them carelessly giving vent 
to feelings of halted against their Buddhist and other rivals 
in expressions like "Prosperity to Jba£asana, powerful to 
rebut its assailants, in $plitling the skulls of the elephants 
opponents speakers" : M and "This king Jayaduturanga 
deft open the frontal ghbes of the lordly elephants the 
arrogant false disputants of the Ektinta-MaUi with the thunder¬ 
bolts the arguments based on scriptures". 11 Maghanandi. a 

pollti:i anil gmriiuBt ini Totlthi Jgr wfcleh ih«j nlutlinisJ ib« 
future life 41 what «u ot tail importance Tiny weft to ill rallgU** 
efr« 4 ea. teaching geoilsoon and non-rBBistftncn. BBiboib b»d to 
utof fgu grant tranitormaliqpi in toaptins; tbem.elrra to thn inalioet 
Ot nrliti barbarian*. lo Japan a multitude el l*«t» •»«, tenottog 
doctrine* whioh differed in many l™m Mebiyin* orthintoijf t). 
BodilMtm became national Md militaries®: Ibo tob.itl vl greet 
monaitcriee became important tondri nhiertato*. -to** soaki 
Hpitlimri an army wbiefc w*i ieh Ijp to light os the iSjuliseil Fi 11 '’ 81 
Hon. Sirjrae el momulifief end baittei W»b »«*• are «1 e<m.l«t 
onentnnoe to Jar»o«. R"«el, The Prtotm of China, 

PP* 9i-3* * 
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Jainaascetic, is described as "A lion to the held of rutting 
elephants the Mlmansakas ". H Students of subconscious 
psychology may not be Mamed for finding in these expressions 
revelations of suppressed feelings of violent anger. That the 
violence slopped only wish words must be remembered to their 
credit, but even this expression in words is undoubtedly a 
violation of their strict doctrine of Ahimsa as interpreted by 
themselves. The following quibble only goes to support our 
contention that, out of practical considerations, the Jainas 
practically transgressed what they theoretically attempted to 
inculcate. In support of Kwnarapala's infliction of capital 
punishment upon all those who offended in any way against the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, it is contended : 

'A true Jaina will do nathing to butt the feelings of another 
person, man, woman or child ; nor will he violate the principles 
of Jainism. Jaina ethics arc meant for men of aU positions—for 
kings, warriors, traders, artisans, agriculturists, and indeed 
for men and women in cvciy walk of life... "Do your duty 
Doit ns humanely as you can This in brief is the primary 
principle of jainism. Non-killing can not interfere with one's 
duties. The king or the judge has to hang a murderer- The 
murderer's act is negation of a right of the murdered. The 
king's or the judge's order is the negation of this negation, and 
is enjoined by Jainism as a duty. Similarly, the soldier's killing 
on the ba trie-field.' 1 * 

It can hardly be contended that all the wars fought by jaina 
kings and soldiers in Karnataka oretscwhere were "a negation of 
any negation " except it be " a negation of their own principle 
or Ahimsa.” But, it should bt conceded that Jainism has been 
largely responsible for making Karnataka, in the main, vegetarian, 
and Ahimsa stilt form the substratum of Indian character us a 
lehole. ’for hundreds of persecutions of the Jaina t by nan-Jainas 
me can hardly find a singlfintUutce where the reverse happened 

82 Sp. Car. II SB 81, TrwiJ.. pp. 17 - 1 S. 
a3 Smith, op. ait., p. S3i Cf. J»»i, ep. tit., p. Ti 
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Thirdly, the development of castes and sub-castes among the 
Jainas of Karufilaka throws ample tight upon the problem of 
caste-origins in India. We have already noted their division 
into Svetimbara and Digambara; not merely do these not 
interdine or intermarry, but in their hatred of each other , forget 
even the highest principle of their religion, namely, Akims*." 
The Acarttiiga Sutra lays down that " To friendly or hostile 
( heretics } one should not give food, drink, dainties urn! spices, 
clothes, alms-bowls, and brooms ; nor exhort these persons to 
give ( such things) nor do them service, always showing the 
highest respect;* “ We shall consider here a few cases of how 
the division and sub-division was carried on to a fatat extremity, 
by the Jainas in Karnataka leading to their ultimate fall or 
practical absorbtion by other communities. 

In the first place, according to Smith, " The propagation of 
Ahmsa necessarily produced a sharp conflict of ideas and 
principles of conduct between the adherents of the doctrine and 
the old-fashioned people who dung to bloody sacrifices, cow¬ 
killing, and (neat-eating. Communities which liad renounced 
the old practices and condemned them as revolting impieties 
naturally separated themsch'cs from their more easy-going and 
teli-indulgcnt neighbours, and formed castes bound strictly to 
maintain the novel code of ethics,' 1 « Secondly, divisions arose 
within the Jainacommunity itself due to several reasons. An 


inscription at Srava^a Ee]fo]a states ' 

" Arhadbalin, who, bv means ofjbe eight-fold omens consist¬ 
ing of Vyanjam, St-d«, S^bha. Tan*. Ukyt**. Ctmha 
Bhauma.M d $*k*H*. know*, as if a witness, pleasure and 
pains, success and failure, and everything else in the three times 
(past, present and the future ) and who shone with his two 

disciples, Tuspadanta and Bhutabali. made the \m i- 

Stmgha (consisting ) of the KundakunUnwy* (lineage ) into 
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four samghas in order to minimise hatred and other ( evils ) 
might arise owing to the nature 0/ the tiftffi/ i§f It passes our 
comprehension, however, to understand how hatred and other 
evils could be minimised by creating such divisions 1 The 
inscription goes on to say, “Lei one make a difference in the case 
of heterodox samghas such as the Sittlmbara and others which are 
of a form contrary to rule ; but who thinks of such a thing in 
the case of the SENA, NANDI, DEVA t and SIM BA Samghas, 
is a her die,* 91 

Dr, Hofmle identifies Arhadbalin with GuptEgupta, disciple of 
Bhadnibahn II : far he points out that Arliadbalm and 
ViSakhadLrya were other names of GuptEgupta, 8 * According to 
Paf(&velis t Maghanandin, disciple of GuptEgupta, established the 
Nandi— Samgha or Balotkdragam ; m and there art at Karanja, 
in Berar, temples belonging respectively to the Bdaikdragona, 
Sonagat ia H and Kdstd—Samgha, Mr. Hir&l&h speaking of those, 
observes: "They derive their names from the sub-divisions of the 
Digam bam community into which it was divided in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era. Balatkaragana is the most 
important branch ol llio Muh-sarftgha (Lit. the origiEmi com 
niunity } wieh is the original name of the Digambaras. Kimda- 
kundHctry* f 1st. cent, A> D. ) is said to have caused by a 
miracle the stone image of Saraswti to decide a dispute between 
the Svotimbaras and Digambaras, in favour of the latter. 
Since he made Saraswati to speak by force ( ) his followers 

called themselves EaiiHkdragaqx of the Soraswati-gachcha. The 
dosing verses of a genealogy found in the temple of the BoMtkd- 
raga fr<i f at Karanj a) state that 

11 Preceptor Padmauandi became the first of the BaJatkara- 
gaoa by whom the stone-made Saraswati was made to speak. 

97 Ep. Car n 30 m , pp. UH). 

m im* 
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Thereby arose the Saraswati-gachcha on the mount Erjayanta. 
Hence, 3 bow to that lord of sag® Padmanindi." ( w. 41 -a }■ 

• That Padmanandi is another name of Kundalcundiicarya is 
proved by the 4 th verse of the same genealogy : 

sttcr: f*$5n?tTr qwftst httudt: 1 

CWT3I<ft 11 ,l 

It 15 interesting to notice that this verse is also found inscribed 
on the lamp pillar of the Ginagitti-lemple at Vijayanagara 
recording the grant of I ruga pa, already alluded to , only 
instead of qtnXift in the second line we find the words 
‘Sft vn*v: This substitution was evidently necessitated 
by the previous lines of the inscription which read , 

nrrf% flrceWPwB* trolWllWf 11 ** 

Prof. Jacobi has observed that *' The inscriptions furnish 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of their ancient 
schools (gunas); but they do not quite agree in all dctaiis with 
the more modern traditions of the "* We have hen 

at least one remarkable instance of epigraph ical con Urination of 
the statements made in the Pa#*w/iireferred to by Mr, HiralaL 
It is clear also that BaiiUkaragaiia was but a subdivision of the 
NandiSamgH*. The words *a>**H‘lwfoftrosi: indicate the 
special pride of the members belonging to »*> Tlie Be!go{a 
inscription with like pride says, 

"Among these Sa»igAfls. the Naruli-SaihgM, *■ O* tt>lhe 
world has the three subdivisions : gaifo. guthcha, and rtf.'i ; and 
vicarious is iht lofty InguUhwa-vdi of the pu,t PmUka-gachdu 
of the virtuous Design** of that Samgkt. In »t were Kaga, 
Dcva Udaya, Ravi, jina, Mcgba, Prabha, and Bala mlh the 
suM% C**dr* ; Dcva. Sri, Bhnnu. Candra, Sruta. Nay*. Gur, a . 
Dharma and others wlh the si#* BhHsa V a: asul*. Vidyl. 
Dama, Indra, Padma, Amara. Vasu, Gupa. and Minima mth 

A 

91 Cf. HirtW. op. cit, p- lit- 
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the suffix Nandi : Destroyers ol sin, breakers of the tusks of 
the elephants the disputants, ccnferers ol various kinds of good 
fortune p bees to the lotuses universal learning, possessors of 
bright bodies uninfluenced by the world-conqueror Cupid f lofty 
by their pure conduct, and free from the ties of the world were 
these celebrated ones." M 

It need hardly be pointed out that the list of the names and 
suffixes contained in this epigraphical record must serve as a 
valuable index to the class, sea. or subsection of any given 
Acfirya or teacher, though obviously not an infallible guide 
owing to much overlapping, * There are indications in Tamil 
inscriptions as to separate villages being occupied by the Jainas r 
Rrahmaijas, and others. 11 Names of villages or places like 
Sfttti&na-hiiUi or village of the Sramanos, Sravam Bclgoh or the 
white pond of the Sfamstuts, and S&van-ocr, Savanadurga. etc. 
surely seem to confirm the same fact. Mr Rice, for instance, 
has likewise pointed out that PnnsSgi or Hanso m Coorg was 
the official centre of the Hottagi-gackzka which he identifies with 
Pmtatui-gackchii™ Some of the other sub-divisions met with 
mostly in the inscriptions are Valakdri-gana, Kdl5gfa-gana f 
Kamnur-gana or Knn&Fgana ; Ydpaniyv-Samgha , A/ S£kuf&- 
s&mgha, Copyasamgka, Adda kali-gacheha and Trinlnn i-gackcha * 7 
(Sana, and Cachdm, are often used as convertible terms, 

as For example: an inscription of Aiuma II speaks of Dhiradeva h 
disciple of Divikara, as belonging to the Y Spaniya-Smkgha of 
Satidi-gachcha ; M and the JainaSiddMnia-Bhdskara gives the 
apostolic Hue of the Stna-g&na founded by jinasena L" We 

1H Ep Car. II SB* 3M. pp- 110-11. 
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have already Joimd these referred to above as Nnndi-S&tkgkd 
and Stna-samgha respec Lively in the Sravaga Bolgova inscrip¬ 
tion. 160 But almost all of the orthodox divisions trace their 
origin from the JtiiSasaihgha and Knndaltirndflnvaya which 
evidently points to their genesis niter that great teacher who 
lived about the 1st century. 

The heterodox Stf&ghnz are mentioned as being five in 
number, by Indranandi in his Ntti&dra 

nlp^= Viui*n ^rffrr ^nww= i 

qi|t^t*r*TTWT: u 103 

It is rather surprising to find the Y&pnniyas included itt the list, 
as we find them described in att inscription o! Amnia II as part 
of the Namdi-Samgha which was orthodox according to Arhad- 
halin. Similarly, the Dr$vi4*-Samgku : Its rounder is said to 
have been Vajrannndi, disdple of Ffijyaplda who certainly 
belonged to the Kundakunda lineage. The Nathurj-SAingha is 
supposed to be a sub-division of Kd$f&-Saiftgha whose founda¬ 
tion is attributed to Kumara&ena. the desdpta of a co-disdpSe 
of Jinasena author of the M ahapuTava. According to Deva- 
ssna's Darinnmfra Kumarascna was or fallen away 

from the path Of asceticism; 160 His reference to Jbiacaiidra, 
pupil of SantaycJUya, pupil of Sn Bhadrabahu-gai^in has already 
been alluded to. We quote below the full passage in order to 
illustrate the manner in which these divisions took place, no 
than the attitude of one sect towards the founder of another. 

«Sri Bhadrabahuganin had a pupil by name Santyfcaxya. 
and he a pupil of Jinacaiulra. wicked and stow to good works. 

"He devised this doctrine—that women, in their life as 
women K can be saved; that the Rfi f olm$ or perfected saints eat 
—though none could see them eating, and were subject to 
disease. 

" That the sage who puts clothes on may be saved; that Vira 
was translated from one womb to Another p that salvatson may 

IDO Gf- n SO ibom- 
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be found in every creed ; and that what h declared to have life 
in it should never be eaten, 

'•These and oth^r false doctrines he made, perverting the 
scriptures—and thereby plunged his soul in the first hell/ lftS 

Mo less than eighty-four subjects of the Jainas iirecnume- 
rated in the MarMki-Jn***-Ko£a ; 1SH and the origin of each 
appears to have been due to reasons as trivial as those noted 
above: They differed as to whether a man should bathe in 
cold water or hot water, eat or not eat certain phnts, worship 
standing or sitting, should decorate images or not, and whether 
the ascetics were to carry, rf at all h a bundle of pea-cock 
feather* or a cow-tail whisk, etc., etc/** Without going into 
these trivialities, therefore, we shall proceed to examine the 
more real causes of moFt of these divisions. 

The Jainas of Dharwar have a tradition which very well 
illustrates how they crystallised themselves into a separate caste 
owing to their strict observance of Ahimsa, They say that 
there was in ancient times a king named Ik£&v§ku who had 
two family priests: one of them, Farvaf by name* sacrificed 
sheep to the god of fire* and the other, called Nirad, used only 
parched rice for oblations. The descendants of the former, 
according to them, arc the Brahmaflns, and those of the latter^ 
the Jainas, They also hold that their community was once 
divided into Brahmam i, Ksatriya, Vai.iya. and Sidra y but that 
the K^atriyas having disappeared long ago, only the other three 
now remain. 11 * This fourfold Aryan division of society is every 
where traceable among the Jainas of Karnifaka and un¬ 
doubtedly indicates the influence of Aryan ideas and institu¬ 
tions over the mass of Dravidian population, A decisive proof 
of this is found in South Kanara. where, only one section of the 

ioa tv. 13-15; ef. Petfln&D. ep. cit. Ill, F~ 34- 
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Jain a community follows the Aryan law of inheritance, whereas 
another, still adheres to a rehque of the Dmvidian matriarch ate, 
w'j., the Afiya SantSm law according to which property 
devolves, not from father to son, hut from maternal uncle to 
ncpl«w. lw The tendency- for the Aryan to drive the Dravidian 
underground is Indeed still visible in the vigorous movement set 
afoot to have done with this anomalous anachronism by means 
of legislation, and thereby do away with one barrier which 
isolates the jsinas of South Kanara from the rest oi their 
co-religionists in India. The priestly class among the South 
Hanaro Jainns are divided into two sections 'Kanttafa PajSris* 
and 1 7"«fu Pfijaris ’ about whom Sturroelc observes, " the latter 
are indigenous, while the former are descended from emigrants 
from above the ghauts/' Moreover, the priests, as a rale, have 
marriage relations only with their ow n class, although they dmc 
with the remaining three namely, the Brabmajja, Xfatriya, 
VaiSya sections of the laity. When they many at all outside 
their own class such relations are confined to these throe classes 
alone. 1W There are besides these, several oshcr classes ol jainas 
known as Sctvals. Caturthas, Bogars, Panamas, and Oaudas, 
all of w hom might however be classed as Sfidras, Thurston 
observes there are as many as twenty-two sub-diviaons among 

the Tamil Jaina*. 11 * . . . . . 

The SetvSis appear to have been ongmally a body of 
hundred families excommunicated for some unknown reason; 
and now forming a sect by themselves.” 1 The CaiurfJw or 
■fourth class‘ are of course the Sfidras: Buchanan 
them as the Sadru. ( Woculigas or cultivators) and says. They 
worship only the god jinn, but do not inter-marry with the true 
lain**/' The reason for this was that ** formerly the Sad ™ 
were Jamaru, but his ancestors disliking that religion, betook 

1117 BtariMk. op. «B» EP- 1«. IS®! Thereof. cU .PP- «»*■ 
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themselves to worship Yisnij/' 111 As a matter of fact there is 
another das* called h Jaina Bunajtgam or DUsa Banapgos who 
style themselves + Jains Ksatnya Ramanujas r r These appel¬ 
lations are a string of contradictory epithets, only revealing 
the confusion of faiths that resulted In the course of centuries, 
Banajigm* for aught we can make out, must have been traders 
( San. rnfatTH trade ); but they call themselves Ksairiyas l Jama 
Ramanuja is again an unintelligible paradox. Whereas, in 
truth, the 11 jaina Bapajigas Jd are not Jainas at all; for 
Buchanan says they were converted to Saivism at the time of 
Rasava, To make this confusion, worse confounded he adds, 
** They worship the same gods as the Hindu Paneama Baipji r 
f,r, Siva, his wife and sons, whom they consider identical with 
Brahma and £iva \ M l * a 

The Gawjas 1131 are farmers and labourers, speaking Tuju or 
Kannada as their homo-language. They all follow the ordinary 
system of inheritance and not that of ,r descent through 
females/* Generally they are Hindus, but some arc also Jainas/ 1 * 
Sturnxk gives the following account of 1 heir splendid organi¬ 
sation :— 

fl They have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govern! on L 
In every village there are two head-men, the Grfima-GauJa and 
the Yaliu or Gotta Gau^a ; for every group of eight or nine 
villages there is another head, called the Magani Gauja , and for 
every nine magants there is a yet higher authority called the 
Kaiijtfumiyava. The caste is divided into eighteen ford* or bath, 

H3 Ductanto* op- eit. I, pp. 
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which are of ihc usual exogarcioiis character. The names of all 
these have not been ascertained, but those of twelve oi them are 
as follows : (i) Hangar a F [i) Nandara. ( 3 ) MQlara, (4) H^frunana, 
{ 5 ) Sain, (6) Kabru, ( 7 ) GoJi p ( 8 ) Nayar. { 9 ) SeJlv ( 10 ) Basru- 
vogaru, (it) Balasanna. and ( 12 ) Kaiman&ya/’ lls 

The Bogfra sub-division of the Jamas. who are at present Sound 
in the Bdlary and Belfaum districts, are chiefly workers in 
brass ; they cannot inter marry with the others though they may 
dine with them. 11 * This is in fact the chief barrier which divides 
the varioos eub-castes of the Jainas, noticed above, Irom one 
another ; justifying the observation of Smith that though the 
teaching theoretically condemns caste, " in practice the modern 
Jaina is as fast bound as his Hindu brother in the iron fetters 
of caste." m Buchanan has pointed out that the Jain as of 
Tujuva do not admit that any Sfidras belong to their sect; but 
the office o( Purihita is in the hands of the Brahmanis alone, 11 * 
Thurston also says, that, in the Tamil country, an ordinary 
layman cannot become an Arcaka ; it is a class apart and they 
do not have marriage relations with laymen. 11 * In the Kannada 
districts, even the Cal ur lb as and the Pancam as do not inter¬ 
marry, although they arc qually classed among the £udras. 

The origin of the Panama class is generally attributed to 
their excommunication on account of widow-marriage : but it 
does not seem unlikely that some at least among them might 
have beer converts to Jainism from the Hindu caste of untouch¬ 
ables at a time when Jainism was still in its pristine condition. ”* 
The survival o( original distinctions, habits, customs and institu¬ 
tions. even after formal conversion from faith to faith have been 
already illustrated in this chapter ; but wc might add one more 
instance to til force the same conclusion. 
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Speaking of the Roman Catholics of South Katiara, Sttmock 
has remarked. "To this day the Roman Catholics have not 
entirely shaken themselves tree of the trammel* of caste and 
they are still divided into classes of which B&nmans or 
Brahmins, Carodas or Kjalriyas, Svdir* or Sodras, salt- 
makers and washermen arc the most prominent. .. - - The 
cultivating and labouring classes are much like their Hindu 
neighbours. ... All classes retain the Hindu dress■ * ■ ■ Married 
women substitute for the Hindu ' tali a necklet from which is 
suspended a figure of the infant Jesus made of gold in the case 
of those who can aford it.' They have all Portugese names 
such as Saldatiha. Brito, Mascarenhas, Vas, toelho. Sequelra, 
derived from Portugese sponsors, when their ancestors were 
baptised after conversion, but in some cases, especially in the 
rural districts, they use their old native titles such as l’rabhu, 
Naik, Shctti, Pat, Padval. etc. 

•* /tt the satnt iriiy us some titles 0/ caste feelings siiU rOMiS 
among them, their whoU habit of life is in many ways ttfB 
a gated by mkihIs of old customs and modes of thought, though 
western ideas have made much more progress amongst the 
Canata Christians than amongst the corresponding classes on 
the east coast. A/n«y of them, especially amongst the women, 
cannot bear the idea of eating beef. Widox remarriage is not 
prohibited, but it is looked upon with much disfavour. A bride¬ 
groom of good position expects a large dowry wiUi his bride, 
and many a man has been impoverished by being blessed with 
a large family of daughters. A wife never calls her husband by 
his name, and except among the more educated classes she is 
no more regarded as her husband s equal than is the easy among 
other native.” 1 * 1 

This lengthy quotation is justifiable becaus the remark* 
made therein are almost literally applicable to the Jain.is. The 
present day Jainas w ear Caste-marks just as other Hindus do ;*** 
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they do not marry widows, except among the Ptncama* l 1m they 
observe faste, festivals* ceremonials, quite like other Hindusj lti 
child-marriages also take place among the Jainaa they burn 
the dead, throw the ashes on the third day into a river, and 
even offer rice-balls to the crows on the tenth day* and feed 
relatives and castc-fclbws on the twelfth and thirteenth da)-s 1S * 
A detailed consideration of these and other points. interes¬ 
ting as they may be, would take us far beyond our limits* 
But a few ol the more striking features which have crept into 
Jaina society, especially in contradiction to their avowed 
theories and practices, might be ^escribed with advantage. 

Jainism* being like Buddhism an wttbVedic movement, must 
have cast off the sacred thread of the Brahma^as, in conformity 
with their democratic denunciation of caste. But, with the 
resumption of this institution, in practice though not in theory, 
the Bigambaraa of Karnataka also adopted its most distinctive 
symbol. It does not seem unlikely that great converts 
to the Jaina faith from Brahm&nieal ranks, like for instance, 
Gang a raja lST and Yldiganghala Bhafta, l£B might have insisted 
upon retaining the marks of their social status, even after their 
formal acceptance of the new creed. The concession once made 

las Wd r p. ICS; Dtwrwar, op cU, pp.* Ufl-17- How this prirtici 
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musl hive become the general rule; and teat tiers like Sopnadeva 
only confirmed U by saying 

qir hui^-haiRr 
TTt a I 

ft'WlT 

srf? tt 

■ Where Lhere is no harm done to the highest principles of 
Jainism, where there is no infringement of the vows enjoined, 
all indeed is acceptable to the Jainas which have the sanction of 
local custom.* 11 * 

Likewise, Jinasena in hb flMpitrana, speaking of yajnas 
(involving no killing of course) states that since they are in 
conformity with Vyuvahara Nays they arc worthy of adoption 
by the Jainas. 1,e These statements only serve to indicate the 
new outlook of Jainism, as it was affected by its struggle for 
existence. Now it is the rule, rather than the exception, among 
the Southern Jainas to wear the sacred thread. They perform 
the ceremony when the boy b about seven years of age; m and, 
if Thurston's information is correct, then, in the Arcot District 
even girls are taught the thread-wearing mattira s at about the 
same age, though they are not actually invested with the 
sacred cord. “* This voile /«« with regard to their attitude 
towards the delicate sex is mom definitely indicated by several 
inscriptions which allude to their attainment of the abode of the 
gods by means of severe asceticism. We quote below a few 
instances. 

An inscription at Sravapa Bdgo]a records: "On receiving 
4iksS from the guni. Srfmati Ganti, becoming a treasure of all 
penance, a celestial jewel of liberality, the chief of the possess¬ 
es of numerous virtues, the beauty of the face of the ladies 
compassion, self-restraint and forbearance, (and) a moonlight to 

m Of. Jaifwi mmiri XII' p. W 
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the ocean modesty, was ever celebrated in the world, being 
lovingly praised by the earth. 11 * The subdaer of the Kasdyai, 
Srfmati Gimti p having by severe penance thus obtained name 
and fame on the earth, and having fixed her mind on the pair of 
the lotus-feet of the grgatJimmdra, the lord 0 / ths tfftrfd, attained 
by Sam ad ki, a high rank In the abode of gods + Srimati Ganti h 
ending her life by the rite of sanyasanj, went to the world of 
gods^ Hot good penance being imtn&nse h the Eneritorious 
MJnakabbi Ganti. adored with the ornaments good qualities, 
caused to be set up this epitaph fe her great guru *' 131 

It is clear from the last words that the excel Iant Srinuti 
Gatsti was the gum q{ another M3nalcabb4 Ganti ; which 
evidently reveals the existence of a regular sisterhood of mini. 
We have already alluded to the Gtinagitti Temple of Vijaya- 
nagara, and it is possible that Ganti or GSrwii is but a contrac¬ 
tion of G&Hagitti (oil-woman). The oil-presscrs known as 
Giinig.is, of South Kan am. originally belonged to Yijayanagara 
and Mj*ore. 1M Although these are not Jainas at present, the 
existence of the Jaina Ginagitti Temple at Vijayanagara would 
seem to point to some at least among them having been once 
Jain as. The class of nuns called Ganti. therefore, might possibly 
have belonged to the Ganiga or oil-pressing caste. Rice reason¬ 
ably thought that there must have been a regular sister-hood of 
Digambara Jaina nuns iu South India. »* The evidence in Ibis 
behalf is quite canvincing despite such theoretical objections as 
contained, for instance, in the Ehdva-sam^raha by Somadeva. 
After considering various arguments against woman's ri ght to 
salvation, the writer concludes! * rrrgl r*ft ' ra m 
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In Sanskrit nmw « *ms WWW** 

* prtw rt tST 

Against tills dogmatism we find at least one instance of a 
woman strongly asserting herself. An inscription in Coorg 
records that one Jakktyabbe who performed Sanytmm (or 
death by starvation ) which is considered by all Jamas as a sure 
pass-port to MmM did so ' J without hesitation deciding I mU 
obtain Mukii /' 1M It is reasonable to suppose that this practice 
might have come also as a substitute for sati among Jain a 
women, in view ol the fact that the jainas condemn every form 
of suicide excepting Sattekhsnc, and Buchanan records ( on the 
strength of PandilScarya's statement 1 that ' widows ought not fa 
burn themselves on the bodies of their husbands, 9131 According 
to Sjun&nt&bbadrsi, one of the greatest of Karnataka Jaina 
teachers, SaUckhans was to be performed " when overtaken by 
calamity, by famine, by old age. or by incurable disease, 11B 
What worse calamity could befall a woman than the death of 
her husband, especially when to lake a second meant only 
excommunication worse than death ? On the other hand, death 
by taking the holy vow meant for her glory in this world and 
salvation in the next; for it is believed that the last doth in 

IX De^ijeHft, BMpdiJ’ngrata, M. O. J-G. JCX. pp. tv- 33-5- 
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which a nun is wound has the efficacy of giving children to 
childless women, 141 In any case, there are unmistakable ins- 
tanecs of nuns performing the act of SaltiJihuna no less than 
those of monks, and there is also in an inscription at dravaoa 
Be! go] a, a reference to the presence of num who attended the 
ceremony of Panca-kalyfitui or the five auspicious things ( Birth, 
Anointment, Renunciation, Enlightenment and Liberation of 
Jina or Gommafa) together with the monks* 111 Thurston 
says, there is still a sisterhood of mins in South Arcot who shave 
and wear white cloth. These might be Diganibara as he says 
that all Jainas there are Digsmhara. And what is still more 
interesting is that he speaks of a class of j4rcdfcrts or priests 
called Annum or .dnwiimfE l 11 a kind of monk who is allowed 
to marry but has special miles of conduct, FF |i3 

Lastly, something must be said about the various pontificates 
of Kami taka, which also added to the varieties of codes and 
practices, a geographical principle, dividing the present day 
jainas into so many bewildering sections and sub-sections. 
Buchanan for instance, has observed that the jainas of Tuluva 
are in many respects different from those of Bdgo|a above the 
§Mis. One of the differences he noted was that the former 
(inspite of there being Bunts among them) denied that there 
were £udms among the Jamas. 1W At present the Hindu Bunts 
are clawed among the Sldras ; but the Jaina Bunts, because of 

their political status, must have classed themselves among the 

Ksatriyas in the past. The Am&rwra-Carim referred to by 
Buchanan traces the origin of the Bairlsu Wodeyars frem 
UUara-MtidiiTa, and an inscription at Kirk a] speaks of 
Virafslndy of the same family as or belonging to the 

lunar race (of Kjatriyas) of the family of JUiadatu. lU Their 
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guriii having the titles of Lalitakirti and C&rukfrti Pansjst* 
SdLrya, though originally subject to the Chief PontiIf at Sravana 
Be [go] a, claimed according to the testimony of Buchanan, a 
status equal to the chief. 114 The Bunts are a proud race and 
their peculiar law of inheritance adds to their isolation. The 
rulers as well as the mass of Jaina population of South tv an an 
heing of this class, it was natural for their Pontiffs to claim 
independence, just as the secular chiefs attempted to do on the 
fad of Vijayanagara* 117 

Lahtakirti is described as belonging to the 
which must be Identical with- ( or a branch of) the Pintehi* 
gijchcha , as he is also stated to be of the PanastigS lineage of 
DMlgapa.*** The Jaina priests of ttottagi f PmsUkfrgaehcfa) 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the bastis of PansAgG and 
TalckAveri, which Rice thinks must have been the Limits of the 
Cangalvi kingdom of Comg. ua Since Lalitakirti belonged to 
the itvitagi gachcha and was also the family priest of the 
Wo<fcyars of EirkaJ, it is natural to suppose that his influence 
below the ghats must have lasted as long as the supremacy of 
these kings. But the real pontiff of South Kanara. must be 
considered the Panditnctrya of Buchanan, whose fuller title was 
and stilt is Camkirti Panditacarya. He has Ms seat now at 
Mudbidrih The VGnur inscription which records the erection 
of the colossus there, by order of Carukirtl, calls him p# the suit 
of the firmament of the Didgana and the moon in the milk- 
ocean of the pontificate of the town named Belguja, 111Jil? 

The pontiff of Bcjgola is, of course, by tradition the Chief 
Pontiff of moat of the Jamas of South India. An inscription at 
X a* a ma.ng.it a mentions LaksmU^na Bhatturaka, Jaina guru 
of Sravaiia Belgoja who claimed to be the lord of the thrones of 
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Delhi, Kolhapur Jaina Kanci (part oh Conjecvaram } and 
Femigonda [ AnanUpur District.} 3u The fount]alton of this 
chief pontificate is attributed to Caundaraya^ who erected the 
colossus at Snvapa Be|gp|a* To provide for the main ten ante 
and worship of the image he established a Math* and other 
religious institutions with liberal endowments, and appointed 
Siddhlntacarya (Ncmicajidra ?) as guru. There is a Fuff 
genealogy of successive teachers w-ho followed StddSiantacarya. 
From 1117 A, D T these gurus arc said to have borne the name 
of CtnikTrti Panditicirya ”* We have seen that this has also 
- been the little of the South Kanara pontiffs. The year of ihe 
change In the little of the 8e]go|a pontiffs is significant. It 
synchronises well with the period of Ramanuja's personal 
influence over Biftideva Moysala*That was a turning point 
in the history of Jainism in Mysore, For a time at least the 
chief centre of Jainism was transferred to South Kanara, 
symbolised by the removal of important Jaina manuscripts 
(like Dhaivt* and Jayadfotwl*) to MudbidiS where they are 
sill] to be found. m It is not to be denied that there was a 
line of gurus at ^ravatja Belpoja even from earlier times; but 
of this* however, we have no connected records. At the lime 
l visited the Moffo a (May. 19*?) everything was under 
Government lock and key* the pon tific al seat being the subject 
of severe contention by two rival candidates, reflecting thereby 
tht unfortunate factiousness which everywhere prevails in 
the community. Amidst the relics reminding one, of the 
once glorious past, was a genuine naked Digam bora ascetic* 
Vr^abbasfina by name, maiding in the Bhandari Basadi built 
by a treasurer of N amstmhn 1 { Hoysaja )• 

The jainasin the Bombay Karnataka as wcl] have their own 
gurus. The existence of two divisions called respectively 
Lak$misenn-ga$a and Jina-itna-gaw seems to indkaie that 

j&i £p. C*Jr IV N* *3. tfftiw * p 32*, 
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the former must have been at one time Varavas (Lit, 
Laksmiiayana abode [ bed ) ot Vi^u's contort); and the latter 
must have called themselves in imitation of the former's name. 
It is possible the latter considered themselves a purer division. 
Both have their chief scat in Kolhapur. There is also a 
Balalkaragatfa with its head-quarters at Hotnbas in Mysore, 
Each sect has its own guru who is invariably an ascetic, 16 * The 
Pancamas have their own guru called !*ak^nibsena Swami* 
who also lives at Kolhapur, The guru of the Setvfds is at 
Hombad near Honawar (North Kanara district)* That of the 
Bcgajrs is at Malkhcd. in the Nizam's territory; he is strangely 
called B^hilharagun represesenUng the name of the sect rather 
than that of a person. The Caturtharu or Caturttaas have also 
their own teacher at Kurundwid* 1X * We have already seen 
that there is no free social intercourse (i. e. marriage and 
interdining S} hot ween these various sects and divisions. That 
even geographical divisions act as great barriers is indicated by 
the fact that Kannada and Gujarari Jamas do not dine 
together. 1 ” The Jain as of the extreme South in the same way p 
form a community by themselves. Their high-priest has his seat 
at Sittamur in the Tindivanam Taluk of South Arcot District. 
He claims to have power over ail Jatnas South of Madras, 
independently of BeJgo]a and Kartara, |S * All these Jainas have 
no marcige relations outside their own small circle. Ko wonder 
that year after year their census indicate a steady decline in 
population. lM 
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CONCLCS ION 

Truly* nothing succeeds [ike success; and the failure of 
Jainism to hold its own against its numerous rivals in the South, 
as in the North, has led to many a false estimate of its achieve¬ 
ments in the past. Thus, it is largely held that jainism, like 
Buddhism, did uot strike deep roots in South India and that 
there was nothing like a Jatna Period in the history of India. lM 
With all deference to the scholars who maintain these views, we 
venture to believe that the study of Jainism in Karnfitak, 
--attempted in the foregoing pages, inadequate as it is in many 
ways* is sufficient evidence to the contrary. Despite the flux of 
half a century and more since Fergusson wrote, his observations 
still remain largely true, vis. that i( Until the numerous Jaiua 
inscriptions which exist everywhere in the South are collected 
and translated, and until plans are made of their buildings, and 
statistics collected about them, it is idle to speculate either 
about the time of the introduction of Jainism into the South, or 
its vicissitudes during its existence there. It is a task which, it 
is to be feared, few in that Presidency are capable of under¬ 
taking, and that fewer still are willing to devote the time and 
lobolir requisite for its successful accomplishment ; but it is 
worthy of being attempted, for, if successfully carried out, it 
would add to our scant stores of knowledge one of the most 
interesting chapters still available for the religions and artistic 
history of the people of India , 1 * 1 JXuch research has been done 
since 1 S 76 when Fergusson made these remarks, but much more 
still remains to be done. However, with what materials we can 
gather at present, let us focus together the various problems 
and their solutions suggested by this our necessarily inadequate 
study. 
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EXTENT OF INFLUENCE 

First, as to the extent of influence. Whatever may he the 
antiquity oi Jainism in the South fc nn one can deny that there 
enough conclusive evidence to the effect tfaat h at least from the 
beginning of the Christian era, down to the epoch-making com 
version of Vi^guvardh&na Hoysata by Ramanuja in the 12 th 
century A, IX p Jainism was the most powerful religion in 
Karnataka, The fall of the Kalncuris in the Deccan, during 
the same century' was another death-blow that was given to 
Jainism in Karnataka. But even after this it continued to flou¬ 
rish in the Tufuva country' until its overthrow by Sivappa Natk 
of IkkOri in the 17th century. Thus, for nearly a millennium 
and a half Jainism was quit* alive and active: and even now 
unlike Buddhism it has a considerable follow ing in the Sooth, 
no less than in the North, During the heyday of its power 
there was not a single dynasty in Karnataka, whether large or 
small, that did not come under its influence at one time or 
another : The Kadambas, the GangsS, the Ka^rafefitas and the 
Kalacuris in the Kainfttak among the more powerful; and the 
Rattas, SiKhftrM» Conga] vas and the Tujuva rulers ofXanara, 
simong the minor feudatories, counted among them a large 
number of votaries of the Jaina faith. Two great princes at 
least among ( viz. MSiaSimha Ganga and Indra IV Ra§ Ira¬ 

ki^ a) died in the orthodox Jaina fashion of SalMkhana, in 
addition to £ant-ladevi, a queen of Vismivardbana Hoysaja, 
thereby showing the firmness of the hold of Jainism upon them. 
Among the non-jama rulers, the C&lukyas and the Vtjayanagara 
kings, as well M the present dynasty of Sly sore, no less than 
some at least among the Colas, distinguished themselves by 
tbek patronage of J.ibiLsm. In geographical extent, as well, 
the pejmeation of Jainism is indicated by the Jaina vestiges still 
k-ft intact or in ruins in every district of Karnataka to a greater 
or lesser degree. Its influence among the masses is indicated by 
the grant* made to sacred places by merchants, goldsmiths* 
and even garland-makers as already noticed; it is also still 
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visible in the various castes, customs, and institutions ql 
Karnataka as noticed in tin? chapter on F jainism as it came tn 
be/ which have crept into Southern jainism mainly through 
the door of targe and indiscriminate conversions* 

CAUSES OF DISINTEGRATION 

■i 

The question that naturally arises out of this is " How did 
such a vast force and movement come to be disintegrated ? 
The answer is two-fold ; Internal causes, and External causes* 
The internal causes have been altcady dealt with; namely, the 
.transformations within Jainism itself that made it almost 
indistinguishable Irotn the surrounding creeds and practices, 
Thu Jainas were too much divided and subdivided into sect3 
and subjects, and in the words of Indianandi ; 

^ *Tn»fw i 
wdTttyfti: it 1M 

‘After the sagos lihadrabahu and Vikram&nfca attained to 
heaven, people have become self-willed through attachment to 
sin. ’ The external causes were the rise of revivalist Hindu move¬ 
ments, like fiaivisra. Val^pavistn. and Lingayatism, the cotiver- 
& j pll of royal supporters of Jainism like Mabendravarma Paltava, 
Sundara FJndya. and Visnuvardhana Hoysala, and last but not 
least, the Muliommadan conquests in the Smith. As a corollary 
10 these followed .1 series of persecutions the truth of which 
bears close examination. We have made incidental references 

tu these in the previous chapters, but it is well to state a few 
more here so as to arrive at a definite conclusion regarding them. 

PERSECUTIONS 

Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyatsgar has observed, “ Religious con¬ 
troversies between Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism there 
might have been, but there were apparently under the control 
of the civil authorities for the time being.'' Speaking of per- 

| 6J | nd ran nod i*3 *■ *^V 
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seditions he says Usat these stories seem to have been concoc- 
tci J by the later hag Eulogists to enhance the glory of their own 
particular form of religion ; and that "in each one 0 /these casts 
if can be proved conclusively there is no evidence 0/ a general act 
®f persecution, such as Ls described, as these religions flourished 
in mujiminishcd influence even after the period to which these 
persecutions are ascribed /' %4g The general spirit of toleration 
in India towards creeds other than one's own has been remark¬ 
ably revealed in our history at least from the time of Aioka to 
Akbar : and we have also seen that the Jain as received con¬ 
siderable patronage even from .rulers who were not therm selves 
Jamas. But from these instances we cannot emphatically deny 
the fact of pesccutions in South India. The fact that Jainism 
continued to flourish evert long after the * alleged persecutions ” 
cannot be considered as proof of the falsity of the allegations 
any more than we can say that there was no persecution of 
Christianity in Europe, or of Hinduism under the Muhommatlen 
rulers K since these religions have survived to our own days and 
continue to flourish il at all with greater vigour* I! the several 
traditions can be explained away as mere concoctions of 
hsgiologists, the following facts are certainly incapable of 
dubious interpretation:— 

(r) In the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts a barbarous relic 
of the old persecutions of the is still kept up in the 

ceremonial form known as KulnretUii {lit. Empaling], "The 
model of a human head is stuck on a pike and carried in a 
procession ; some sit as if impaled on a stake; others appear to 
be hanging from the gibbets, etc. The idea of the performance 
is to suggest mutilation, and there can be little doubt that it is 
intended to commemorate tire savage treatment which the 
Jain as of old received at the ha ads of their Shalva persecutors/ T,tft 

ii) In a cave near the Anjaneya temple at BetladapEira 
{Coorg) there is a tin*a pn the pedestal of which is written 

1-04 ibid-, pp- 539-SD. 
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the word ' Jin a ' evidently betraying the fact that the place 
was once used by the Jain a 5 and that the image of Jjna was 
replaced by the symbol of Siva . 1U Tbft Aihoje temple, a 
photograph of which is given, elsewhere in this volume, is another 
such example. Such conversions of Jdina temples to Saiva use 
are by no means rare. How whole cities of Jama power were 
often desecrated by the Saivas is indicated by the present con 
dkion of Barkur in South Kanara, which is only one among 
several such instances. Barkur was once the strong-hold ol the 
J a inns, 11 Groves and cl tisters of l tees cover most of the area 
-—now with here and there a group of houses and a temple, 6 m/ 
always a Brahmin UmpU ; the conquering religion rules there, 
and no Jama passes through, for the broken and headless 
images of his TFrthankaras maybe picked up by the dozen 
among the grass and bushes that have crept ovet his shattered 
temples, and here and there one may be seen laid before the 
entrance of a Brahmin temple over which aU must tread. dp ltT 

There could be little doubt, therefore, that apart from the 
innate weakening of the Jama religion, these persecutions were 
real and largely responsible for the final overthrow ol Jainism 
in South India, 


AS11C5A 


But it is remarkable that for scores of instances that could he 
cited of persecutions directed against the Jainas H there Is hardly 
a single instance of retaliation by the Litter. The flight of 
Basava and Ccnna-Basava from the Kalacuri capital im¬ 
mediately after the murder of Bijja|awas due to a sense of 
guilt rather than active persecution. Hence, as the greatest 
contribution of the Jainas to Kara Jit aka Culture, as well as to 
Indian life and character, must be counted the great principle 
of Akims*. It is this which has made Karnataka^ largely 
vegetarian in diet and quiescent in character. But it h not 


im 
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right to attribute the failure ot Jainism to their emphasis on 
Ak£msa t as some have done, 1 * 4 For. its we have noticed already* 
this did not stand in the way of their conquests or defence of 
kingdoms ; nor did it stand in the way of kings and judges in 
the detection and punishment of criminals. The bravery of 
jaina kings and general^ no less than that of the rank and file 
is a common theme ol eulogy in Jama i nscriptions. For instance, 
an inscription in Mysore speaks of a Jaina warrior. Ba kappa, as 
having 4 sent many o the Konkansgas to destruction' and 
thereby H gained the heavenly world and attained the feet of 
Jifia. K “ 

PESSIMISM 

Another cause to which the failure of Jainism is usually 
attributed is its alleged F pessimism/ This needs a fuller and 
deeper discussion than we are prepared to enter upon hem. The 
goal of all Indian religions, in fact, is declared to be Death and 
not £ (ft. Confining ourselves to Jainism for lbc presen t* we 
call a few remarks from Mrs, Sinclair Stevenson's ' The Heart of 
Jainism * to understand what this dictum means 

H The desire of India is to be freed from the cycle of rebirths 
and the dread of India is reincarnation. The rest that most of 
the spiritual seek through their faith is a state of profound and 
deathlike Irance, in which all their powers shall have ceased to 
move or live, and I mm which they shall never again be 
awakened to undergo rebirth in this toilsome and troubled world. 

11 If, therefore, we would try reverently and sympMheticaUy to 
grasp the inner meaning of an Indian faith, we must put aside 
all thought of the perfectly developed personality which is our 
ideal, and of the joy and zest that come from progress made and 
powers exercised, and, turning out thoughts backwards, face 

ip 
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ior a while another goal, in which death, not lift . is the prize, 
cessation not development the idea!-' m 

41 Both ( Hinduism and Jainism) use the same words, such as 
m0 kw and nirvana, and both think ol the highest state as 
attained by those who have completely stultified their persona¬ 
lity, and who are not perfected characters but perfectly charac¬ 
terless beings who touch life on as lew points as possible. 

"It seems, in fact, impossible for any religion which is not 
illuminated and irradiated by Hope to become a really mis- 


siots ary IaUh." lTi + 

" ” The mors one studies the ware one is struck ttfliA 

the pathos of its empty heart'' 17 * 

In order to realise the nature of the Jaina ideal one has only 
to stand within one of their richly carved temples, or p*c at 
the lace of one of their great colossi, lost m the exuberante 
uf Its peace znd contemplation.. Their mythology an t tir 
literature penetrate the utmost depths and variety of ium»n 
thought and ira agination- Their ethical ideal real « 1 e 
boundaries of theoretic*! perfection. The supreme goal o their 
life is to be perfect as the Arkot or Jin* or TMkttko'** 
perfect: literally, the Deserving, the Conqueror, the Founde 
if the Path across the Ford ; perfect in the Triple wayohS^t 
Faith. Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct. _ c * . 
harmonious combination of these three, each in 1 s n - 
development, is the supreme ideal to be yarned. and the 
ideal is attainable by all including the lowest forms ol l.fe and 
existence. Failure in one form of existence is only ^ 
stone to another in which to set right the mistakes and ^ 
the lost path. No one, however low and falh-n, is doomed . , 
have salvation. What could be more optima or mom dyna¬ 
mically optimistic in its outlook I , , 

Inted tt,,, nba O' <#**». ' » * *T“f L*^ 
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remarked s would be a digression too long for our purposes. 
What Dr, Thomas has said about Buddhism is perhaps more 
true in the case of Jainism: "Buddhism has been called pes- 
slrnistic," says he, H- but it is so only in (he sense in which al! 
religions are pessimistic that inculcate asceticism, and place (rue 
happiness above Ike pleasures cj the sense/' 17 A 

The following observations on Christian monasticEsm are 
illuminating :— 

•" The basic idea of monasticism in ah its varieties/' observes 
the Cat hoik Encyclopaedia, " is seclusion or withdrawal from 
the world or society. The object of this is io achieve a life whose 
ideal is different from and largely at variance it ithjhat pursued by 
the majority vf mankind ; and the method adopted, no matter 
what its precise details may be, is always self -abnegation or 
organised asceticism. Taken in this broad sense monachistn 
may be toundi m every religions system which has attained to a 
high degree of ethical development, such as the Brahman, 
Buddhist, Jewish P Christian and Moslem religions, and even in 
the system of those modern communistic societies, often antl- 
theological in theory, which are a special feature of recent 
sociaE development esped ally in America. Hence, it is claimed 
that a form of life which flourishes t'jf environments so diverse 
wifisJ be the expression of a principle inherent in human nature 
tmd rooted therein no less deeply than the principle of domesticity* 
though obviously limited to a far smaller portion of mankind,.. 
The truth is that A* Christian ideal is frankly an ascetic one and 
monachtsm is simply the endeavour to effect a material realisa¬ 
tion of that ideal,. , ,Two ideas that constantly recur in Eastern 
theology are that the monastic state is that ol Christian 
perfection and also a state of penance ," 171 

a * Love nut the world, nor the things that are in the world, " 
saycth the Gospel, 11 If any man love the world, the charity of 
the Father is not In him r For all that is in the world is con- 
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cupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but of the world. 
And fAe world passeth away and ike concupiscence thereof. But 
he that doeth the wdl of God abidtih forever." lT * 

jaina asceticism, was not based on other ideals; only instead 
of reliance on a personal God, the Jainas relied upon their Ideal 
of Perfection embodied in their Jina for all practical purposes. 
The (utility of mere external form and penance has already been 
indicated in the words of Kundafcundacarya, than whom the 
Southern Jainas produced no greater teacher: 

* One may understand the true nature of Tlrthsnkara; one may 
have interest in and devotion to the scripture; one may have 
self-control and penance: With all these, if one is not capable 
of realising his own true self, to him Nirvana is beyond reach. 171 


NIRVANA 

And what is it that leads to this Jaina ideal of life? It is 
non-attachment to things of this world and freedom from anger 

and sensuous desire ^ ^ 

tft ri rtf 1 Tut 1 

a 1113 

And " Unlimited perception and knowledge are always associated 
with Jiva and spotless conduct bom of these leads to fdokfa.™ 

•• Jiva is the architect of Us own form of existence » if is the 

doer and enjoyer of its own Karmas. 

"Atma which is free from the defect of Karma get. to t 
highest point of the universe, knows all and perceives all. and 
obtains the. transcedenUl bliss everlasting. 

" Thus Atma, becoming omniscient and all-perceiving through 
its own effort obtains the infinite bliss which transcends sense- 
experience, which is free from any imperfection, which u spiritual 
and stlf-dcterntined ." 1,0 
ITS 8t. John ii- IS* IK .... .% 
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IV, KARNATAKA CULTURE 

■■■ 

Such as the character and history of Jainism have been id 
Karnataka, what is their bearing on Karnataka Culture! 
Though an answer to this question has been suggested in more 
than one chapter of this book already, we should here try to 
focus our attention more pointedly on the main theme we set 
out to study. It is obvious from what has been set down in the 
course of our Survey that both Jainism and Karnataka Culture 
have affected each other deeply. A creed that held sway over 
the lives of princes aud peasants alike, during more than a mil¬ 
lennium in Kami{aka, was bound to leave its indelible marks 
on the culture of its people. Likewise, the fact that Jainism 
came to be substantially transformed in Karnataka as witnessed 
in an earlier chapter, is sufficient proof of the strength of 
Karnataka Culture, From both these points of view, there fore* 
a closer examination of Kami (aka Culture becomes quite 
necessary'. 

Culture is not an ea&y word to understand. It might mean 
different things to different people* Hence, it is desirable 
to explain its connotation^ at least in our present context. 
Mr, Devu^u in the Introduction to his book on Kannada Culture 
has, we are afraid, given it too general a meaning* Though it 
Is correct to define " Culture H as ‘that which differentiates 
man from the mere animafs, ft is necessary to be more specific. 
He has done this admirably, however, in the body of his work 
itself. Therein he has dealt with - the development of culture 
among the people of Karnataka as might be learnt from their 
folk-songs, tales, proverbs, conundrums, etc/ A similar attempt 
to explore the vital elements in Karnataka Culture has been 
atao made by kfr. If . Yenkate&a Iyengar, in his Popular Cultur* 
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in Karnataka. Though, lie, like Mr. Hevu^u. has made no 
attempt to cover the whole ground oi Kamipka Culture or to 
deal exhaustively even with the topics selected (such as the 
Vlra&tiva and Haridisa movements, and .the significance of 
proverbs, folk-songs and place names), bo tit have tried to 
interpret the mind and heart of Karnataka on the bas.s of a 

very close studv of some of its historic phases, and manifesta¬ 
tions in its present outlook and life. "A deep and real culture" 
observes Mr. Iyengar, "has, as it were, transfused the very ait 
that the people are breathing and it appears in all the many 
acts of their lives and often in the words which they us~ with 
out realising the full meaning." J At the same time he rightly 
says "that 1.0 claim is advanced that the popular culture of 
KamStaka is separate or different from the popular culture of 
other parts of India. The ruling ideas of nearly the whole of 
India on essential topics relating to life are more or less the 
same. But each area waits these ideas with a difference and 
the men who built up the culture of one locality and the move¬ 
ments uhkh contributed to it are necessarily often different from 
thou af other frctfSKc"* It is Irom just this view-point that 
we might look at Jainism and Kam&laka Culture. 

Culture may not lend itself to a formal and clear-cut defini¬ 
tion. but it is uot the less tangible because of this elusive 
character. Though there are certain essential qualities, which 
are of a universal nature, that distinguish cultured societies 
from the brutish, it fe not difficult to differentiate one species of 
culture from another. Thus, it is not wrong to speak of Indmti 
Culture, European Culture, Chinese Culture, and soon. In like 
manner it is also possible to mark out pravinc.al variations m 
our national culture. Tor instance, though all Indian women 
may be wearing M, as distinguished from the gowns ol Euro¬ 
pean women or the Kimonos of the Japanese women, the mode 
or style of wearing the s*w difiem fipm province to province, 

1 PGpHlar CMut* ill F 
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and even from caste to caste. This individually is, however, not 
confined to dress alone: it shows itself in speech, man tiers, diet, 
customs, art, etc. And though all these may form a synthesis 
which we describe as culture of a particular brand ( Karnataka 
Culture, for instance }, it is also possible to analyse its several 
elements and find therein traces of particular influences. Hence, 
out of the synthesis of Aryan and Bra vidian in South Indian 
Culture* the worship of spirits, snakes, A/jIri-dipimj, and 
Mtitugan may be dearly marked out ns Dravidian, while the 
worship of fire, Brahma* and this Vedfc deities, as well as the 
Aryan philosophy and way of life h may equally be clearly- 
smiled out* In like man iter should it be possible and useful to 
hnd out and assess the contributions of Janism to Karnataka 
Culture. 

In the light of these observations, let m recount the distinc¬ 
tive features of Jainism as pointed out in an earlier chapter. 
Here it is well to remember that Jainism was meant to be not 
merely a * philosophy', but also 1 a way of life p _ We have 
already shown, however, that in Kanaka (ns perhaps also 
elsewhere) it survived only as a philosophy and largely ceased 
t ' be iJ way of life. What happened to Aryan! sm or Vedism, 
in genera], in the southern Dravklhn atmosphere, also happened 
to Jainism* in particular* Confining its philosophic uni versa* 
]ism to the books, it became sectarian in its mode of life. It 
attittebed into its own system or scheme of life most of the 
elements and characteristics of non-jaina Kamafaka, and by 
so doing it ceased to be distinctively Jama. Except by the 
practice of not eating the supper after nigbt-faJI and the 
worship of nude images of the Tlrthankaras, it is hardly possible 
to identify a Jama in Kamapka from the rest of the people. 
His tempEes and festivals may be different, but their variation 
rx>ts only sectarian, even as the VaEsnava might differ from the 
&aiva. But whatever be tbe position of the Jainas in Karnlfaka 
today* there is no gainsaying their contributions to Ka milt aka 
Culture in the past Outwardly they consist of imparting a 
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prcat impetus to the development of Kanna^ literature, as 
shown carrier, anti enrichment of the art and architecture of the 
province by distinctive types of their own. Both in quality and 
quantity the service rendered by the Jaina writers, artists, and 
architects to Kamila Culture was considerable. Yet to 
attribute the military and political achieve men ts of certain 
rulers, generals, and ministers to jainism is hardly warrantable. 
They achieved their successes in these fields, not on account 
of any distinctive qualities imparted by their Jama creed, hut 
more by overlooking the distinctive teaching* of Jainism such 
as nAjfflsa and asceticism. Sueh^aftial and political vigour or 
acumen was equally well displayed by the non-Jaina kings p 
generals, and ministers. 

Eclecticism was undoubtedly the bedrock of slate policy' and 
social relations in those limes, w r ith a few equally undeniable 
exceptions of sectarian bigotry displayed by some rulers and 
other men. Thus most of the avowedly Join* or Hindu 
monarchy men and women, revealed a remarkably htUudinamn 
interest in the religious institutions and activities of one 
another. Numerous instances of these have been cited by 
other writers in the held, and the curious reader may refer to 
them, * Same typical examples have also been cited by us 
earlier* However, one fact may be set down to the credit of 
the Jalnas of Kariia^ka< There were fewer persecutions on 
account of religion in Karnataka than was the case In the other 
parts of South India during the same period. This may be, 
perhaps, attributed to the wider, deeper, and longer permeation 
ot Jainism in Karnataka We have also observed before that 
for scores of acts of persecution of the Jainas by the non- 
Jainas, there are hardly any instances of violent reaction on the 
part of the jainas. This spirit of toleration could certainly be 
ascribed to the syXJvada of the A nthtintamaU^dins. 4 ndetd f 
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as Mr T J, C. Powys has observed in his JA* Miming of 
Culture, *' The secret of culture is to have a knowledge of 
relative values in this world. pp 

Another trait widely illustrated in numerous inscriptions in 
Kami{aka is that of the spirit of self-abnegation and sacrifice* 
Sari-stones and Virgais proclaim this m all parts of Karnataka, 
Though this was a feature of the spirit of the age, the example 
of hundreds of Jainas voluntarily subjecting themselves to the 
tribulations of sallekhamt and samildhi-maraqa must indibutably 
have heartened the votaries of even other sects to do the same, 
as a matter of honour, * 

The Jaina basadis were repositories of teaming, in all 
branches, even as their arctliecture afforded a fltimolous to 
artistic expression and their yatis set examples of high spiritual 
striving. It wa$ Jaina writers who insisted on maintaining the 
purity of the Kannada language. +a Several of the jaina 
authors, fr observes Mr. R. Xaiasimhachar, +J who weie advo- 
cates of purism in the use of Kannada, have condemned the 
practice of introducing unnecessary Sanskrit words into Kannada 
composition. They denounce the practice as the mark of an 
imperfect education, Nayasena compares it to the mixing 
of ghee and oil; and Nigavarma, to the stringing of pearls 
along with pepper-corns. There were even a few' authors who 
attempted to write works in Kannada without the admixture of 
Sanskrit words in order to show that the use of Sanskrit U not 
indispensable for Kannada composition / 14 It was a Jaina poet 
Xrpatunga who gave us the true extent of Knral|aka ns the 
country stretching from the Godavari to the K avert. 
ira^flOP&JOd^aAJK 

, tp&hti HfJddo 

^5 oisftOt ?f aajsij add (ai-O' 1 
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It was again the^amc Nrpatunga (or Amoghavarsa I, S15-77 
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A. D.) who described tbc culture of Karnataka in the following 
terms:— 

trisejtii Siaoiswo 

iisCrCT I 

atJado* tis&o rtjS'lfjst 
daajKo ws^r ) :JjstmffO®ariiir(v c U 

*-4ii<{Jdjfd ^ j .3 

atcsdjo &ao&af£>o tnntr i 

fttjisi* ito Sjisiisriii 

* ^ n 

s&HOidEj £Lre II 

M 

M Skilled are the people of that region in making speeches 
With apt words and also in understanding and pondering over 
(other"s) speeches, Naturally intelligent* they are, even with¬ 
out special study, versed in the usages of poetry. All arc skilful 
in their speech. Even young children and the dumb learn 
wisdom and words respectively at a hint. " 

And lastly* in the words of the Kuppatiir inscription (<L 140S 
A. D.) 

“Among the many beautiful countries it contained, an abode 
ol the Jina dhtirma, a mine oi good discipline, like the dwelling 
of Padmisana [ Brahma ], having acquired great lame, the 
birthplace of learning and wealth, the home of Unequalled 
splendid earnestness, thus distinguished in many ways was the 
lovely Kami {aka country', 11 
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. 4 . CESEAL 0 G 1 ES 

The antiquity oi the separation between the Svctamb^ra and 
Digambara sections of the Jaina community is well indicated 
in the following lists of the gurus or teachers preserved by them t 


2. 

3* 

A- 

5 - 

6 . 

7 * 

3 . 


Digambara 

Gautama 

Sudbarma 

Jambu 

Yt^unandin 

Nandimitra 

Ap&fijiU 

Govarrihitia 

Bbadnbahu 


I. MaMvJra 


SvehJritb&r* 

2, (j LtLLLntUJ 

3 . Sudharma 

4 , jambu 

5. Prabhava 

6. YaSobbadra 

7, Sambhutavijaya 
8 * BhadrabShu 


Up to the fourth successor from MnhavTra their teachers arc 
common. Then they diverge for about two or more generation 
but meet again in Bhadrabdhu after whom there is no confrrnisly 
whatsoever except in the singular instance oi Samant&bWdra. 
This teacher is placed sixteenth or nineteenth in the Svetarnbara 
lists and about 34th in the Digatnbara lists. The eemtinuatiens 
of these lines given betow will show beyond doubt that after 
Bhadrabdhu the Svelambara and Dsgambara lists never meet 
again :— 

Digambitra SvdSmbdm 

10. YiiMdia g. SthQJabbadra 

it. Prosihila lo. Ary a MahSgiri 

it, K^atriya n* Atya SuhasUt* 

13. Jayasena 12- Arya Susth’ta 

14. N&gastna 13. Indradinna 
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15 . Siddhirtha 

16. Dhrl^isfifia 

17. Vijayascna 
16 . tiuddhilinga 
19 . Dhamtascna 
20- Kak^atra 
21. JayapAia 

a a. Pandava 

23. DhaHnasena 

24 , Kariisa 
25* Subhadra 


14 h Dinna 
35 . Stmhagirt 

16. Vajrs 

17. Vajrascai 
16 . Camlra 

19 , Samantabhadra 

20. Deva 

ai, Pradyotana 
22 . Manadfiva 
33 . Vira 
24 * Vila 
25 . Kilaka 


Th*se names are abstracted from the Pa ti avails published 
by KJatt and Hocmle in the Indian Antiquary.' The order ol 
succession has not been tampered with, but only the details eon- 
nected with each name have been omitted. It is significant to 
note that in the Svetajnbani PaM&valts given by Klatt, Sthiila- 
bhadra, the junior contemporary of Bhadrababu, is stated to 
have been a contemporary also of Candragupta who overthrew 
the last of the Nandas;* *rgo M the contemporaneity oi Bliadra- 
bahu 1 (Srutaksvali) with Ca&dragupta Mattiyais unquestionable. 

Alter Sub had ra B ^5) in the Digambara list given above, we 
have the following:— 

26, Ya£obhadra Dharasena 

27. Bhadrabihu II (Jbacandra) 


T# ■■ * 1 "isda 
34, Samantlbhadra * 



30 - Maghanandin 34 . 


The list need not be ainlinued (nither. Il is well to consider 
the following observation* by Hoemk in the light of the above: 

« All juftavalis agree in representing Maghansndin as the 
actual founder of the Sarasrwali Gichchs, whence it is also 



j.kx.— 
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called the Amniya or Line of Nandin. At the same time they 
also all Agree in making the pafftwlii proper of the Gachcha 
to begin with Bhadrabihu, two steps before Magha nandin. 
Tills it appears to me eats have but one meaning: before 
BhadrbiUw the Jain community was undivided ; with him the 
Digambaras separated from the SteUmbams, but remained united 
themselves \ mtk Mdgluwandin the Digambaras themselves sepa¬ 
rated into four divisions, the most important of which would 
seem to have been that named after Maghanandm., **-.**. 

'■ Now, it is well-known that the Dfgambaras place the great 
separation of themselves and- the Svetlmbaras in Sam. 136" 
( or A, D. 79). This tradition of theirs is not borne out by 
their own pattivalia, as represented in A, B, C a D. For they 
plate Bhadrahalm in Sam. 4 (or B. CL 53, and even Migha- 
nandin is placed in Sam. 36 (or B, C. ax). Therefore one of 
two things: either the tradition about the separation in Sam* 
136 is false, or the separation took place long after Maghanandin. 

11 We have undoubtedly here two contradictory traditions of 
the Digain bar as disclosed to us; that of their paUavuhs places 
the great separation considerably earlier than Sam. 136, in the 
time of Bhadrabahu, The question is who this Bhadmbihu 
was r The SvelamboTa paUdvalis know only one BhadrabJhu, 
trhe from the daks assigned to him by the Svetfimbaras and 
Dtgiimbaras alike, must be identified with Bfutdrabdhu I, who 
died 165 A. V, according to DSgambaras, or 170 A. V* according 
to the SveUlmbaras. The final and definite schism may then 
have occtired later in Sam. 136, or according to the Svetambaras, 
Sam. 139/^ 

B. DOCUMENTS 

The sources that are still open to the student of South Indian 
jainism "-nay be gauged somewhat from the number of Jama 
MSS. libraries that are -scattered throughout South India. 
Many of them are stiU unknown. Detailed lists of some have 

4- lbld P| pp, 5Q-60. 
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been collected in the Srf A ilak F^nmltal Digambara Jaina 
Sarastral f Bftai'flfia, Bombay. The information has been classi¬ 
fied under the following principal heads : — 

1 4 Name af Work, 

2. Language of the original 

3. Author's name, 

4. Commentaries if any and Lang, of commentary. 

5. Place where MS. is found* 

6* Subject of Work. 

7. Complete or not* 

B. Number of pages. % 
f)* N umber of Slokas. 

10, Date of Copy. 

The lists, however, have been copied just as they were 
received^ and hence there is no order in them either of place, 
subject or even language* We give below an abstract of them 
which may serve research scholars compe tent to make use of 
them :— 

PtiUXi where MSS . arc found and the Md number of 
Fcrfuntes that art known to exist : —* 


Pf*aid*nn.- 
P«TiiJl 5 f W 
Stl US 

PUm of Find 

Pout nJ 

□f Works ^ 

Remark* 

Bombay 

Bombay City: 
l. Saras wat! Bhavana 

2410 

^62 are MSS- out of 


2, Candraprahba- 

CaityBJaya 

3, Dhaimaial’s 

Library 

4, Manekcand 

444 

65 

13s 

which rrfi are on 
palm-leaves. 

* 


CaityuEaya 
5. Not specified 

3^8 

165 in Hind! 


BhmSval 

SitHra i Ankali 

155 

7*1:89 
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iSS 




Tutftl Ksh 


pfoviiMf® or 
St*; 5 

['luji of t'snd 

1, uL ul 1 1 ljl 

of Workj 

Bmnarfc* 


Nandogam 

^54 

(Nasik ] 


Surat 1 Nandmhapur 

566 


ShchlfKtr 

7 I& 



Helguum 

Mud hoi 

m; 33 

Eg are printed, 

3 in Kannada 


DMrwar 

49 

7 in K^iniaija 


Hubh 

Kilmer 

16 

Kannada 


Bimava^J 

44 

S Kannada, 
i Tamil. 


Sirii 

^53 

31 Kannada 

Kolhapur 

Kothap&r 

Ichalk&ranji 

931 

tog Kannada 

8 Maras hi r 

1 T amp 


29 


If 

160 

IIQ 


Mysore 

Mysore 

l Oriental Library 

166 



2, Private Libraries 

332 

49 Kannada 


Sravana Be\go\a 

Humcha 

g 

124 Kannada 
192 Kannada 


NMgamaiigalatn 

211 


Sugar 

6$ 


Madras 

Madras 




Oriental Library 
M* 4 bidr£ 

3*7 

2518 

453 Kannada, 



1 Mnriishi 


Martial 

224 

54 Kannada 


Hcbri 

38 ! 

9 Kannada 

. * 1 

Yentir 

23 

to Kannada 


Making due allowances for a sprinkling of printed works, at 
least 10,000 out of these 12,812 volumes are in manuscript 
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form. A systematic search should certainly reveal more. There 
are no doubt copies of the same manuscript in several places, but 
sometimes these hidden libraries also contain very rare and 
unpublished works like the Jayttdhav&ld at Mudbidrfc, 1 Front 
the 'Remarks* column, above, it is also evident that a large 
number of MSS. is in Karmarla ; the rest are mostly in Sanskn, 
a few in PrakrL and some also in Hindi, Marafhi and Tamil. 
The subjects dealt with arc various: Religion* Ethics, Mytho¬ 
logy, Medicine, Grammar, Prosody, Lexicography, etc. We 
also often come across works like Yantr^Vidya, Nakfttira- 
fhaiu and PadmStNttf Kalpa, The value of these manuscripts 
may be gathered from the extracts published by the Sorasvatt 
Bhavant i in its Annual Reports, One of these, for example, 
entitled VrtakaiM-koia bySakala Klrti contains stories of the 
following trfflj observed by the Jainas:— 

1. Mfigtmmalavrtai 

2. Ekava|ivrta. 

3* Dwikavativyla* 

4. RatrmvalivTta. 

3. Nandiswara panktivrta. 

6, SilakaJyaga%Tl a - 
7* Nak^atramali, 

8* Vimina panic tL 
9. Srutaskaodhavs'ta. 
jo. M^mpankti. 

11 + Srtvapidwidftii vfta- 
12. AkMapancami etc. 1 

The following passages from the TrivamJcirsi by Brahmasilri 
are an ample commentary on the Social outlook of the later 

jainas . * _ r ^ 

WWPV* l%^ll^t itlUlt I 

whlTSttflft iTTflf W wMhIwi " » It 

1 Of. Cototogas ol M83. in C. P. Suit E**r. lalnA.P n\il 

NbW ImJidji pia hlith f'J Ib^ Prof- Hif»l.il£l AniriT-ili tEernr 
% €/• Bri ALlak fftUftiLal Di^aEub&r* Joina SaxMMti Bh»™ia Fourth 
AnnujiJ Hep-art, pp- fl ff. 
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mfnf t* qqrA #hr®rm iWim: i 
ftft*i*qqirKq^ =r*q^ u * n 

« t 4 

fJTfinfjjrfS ^£qfrr*g ^qqqr^ i 
^\wm mrr p^T| n 

wNift ^ r>ri# *Riqqqi nm i 

#n®nprai #tt nirMrq crr^rir^ u 

* * * 

smm mq src$qq*q ^t i 

gftr qfoqi^ n 

* * * 

**<n tnrmqr i 

flqpm q**tnr fqqif; qiWh^f# n q a 
unTfjinni <r^m ^qvtrvT«i%?Tni n 
* * « 

m ft R35W 5Tfmf?c i 

ft^lflHIfll qntf fliffwi sqqiqq: 

^Hiam wqr n 

• * * 


in ^^i^rftTTqiAqrR 
*mftTftrf* i 
q: a ftlf i aUft 
qWTt-' (l 3 

The writers seem to have been conscious of the calamities 
that awaited some of their laboured works, and we find 
A^adhara dosing hh manuscript with 

*wq* tlii^utkqw i 
wrflq: qq#r q^v fofirt tot n 

And finally : 

<M Ifimqrft qrCT^qrnf qirs i 
vista iqf ijiR ijrft ji 

*ii! fttt n * 


A 

4 


Ihij-, pp Se-Sl. Pttf t4I fftfm#. Fnmw, Syfraai, aid J’citAl feUofrfrd 
■JMJ* Tamil Ja-anna. foyndl in 4 Tun i I MBS to TA* Jmn& G***IU 
iiiJ 11 ^ 2 ^ 1 11 flf ' tttoEEl9nU lh?r * on b J Kami ft Prai.wl Mn, 

E™'**^*^ *f" 8r3 T»oi?SJ*l Df&ain E)*r* Jasua, Sami watt 

SiHond Aanaiftl Report, p, Gtf. 
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C. NOTES 

Two technical terms that we have often used in the course of 
this work need elucidation; they are Syidvada and Sallikhand. 
The former relates to Jaina doctrine and the latter to their 
practice. Both are Ln a sense peculiar to the Jainas. The 
Jatimeall their religion 

SY ADVA DA* 

This has often been described as the doctrine of ‘Scepticism',* 
but it is more correct to call it 4 the Science of the assertion of 
Alternative Possibilities 1 It neither affirms nor denies the 
existence of a thing, but only states that a thing is, or is not, 
or is what it h described to be only from one out of several 
points of view with which reality might be comprehended. In 
other words our perception of reality is only relative to our 
point of view, but * the thing in itself' is so complex that we 
can at a time but express onty one oat of its several aspects. 
No better example of the clarity, subtlety, and profundity of 
the Jaina intellect could be given than this. Yet, it is highly 
technical and we can do no better than reproduce the following 
exposition of it which is perhaps the most lucid one could 
think of 

*■ The great contention of the Advaitins was that there is only 
one really existing entity* the Atman, the One onJy-withont-a 
second (ekamfvadtitiyam), and that this is permanent {niiya) all 
else being non-existent ( a^ai), a mere Illusion. Hence it was 
called the tUma-vOdv, £ka-tMa p and ntiya-vdda. Their stock 
argument was that just as there are no such entities such as 
cup, jar, eic-t these being only day under various names and 
shapes-so all the phenomena of the universe arc only various 
manifestations of the sole entity, filman, The Buddhists on the 
other hand, said that man had no real knowledge of any such 
permanent entity« it was pure specula Lion, man's knowledge 

6 C/ t UulizBcJt daim Ctitem in India, Ep. lad- Vtl- p. 3 IS. 

0 0/. IfflU. fln4 0* C ■ iMcnpfHhi.. Ind- Ant VIL p 107* 
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being confined to changing phenomena—growth, decay, death. 
Their doctrine was therefore called anity&-vJtla* Clay, as sub’ 
stance may be permanent: but as a jar it is impermanent- 
may come into existence, and perish. In other words. Being is 
not simple, as Advairins assert, but complex; and any state¬ 
ment about it is only part ol the truth. The various possibilities 
were classed under seven heads ( saptabhangi), each beginning 
with the word syld, which is combined with one or more of 
these terms Ash V»'), rr.«/i ('is not'), and mwA/my* ('cannot 
be expressed'). Thus, you can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (syUd «tf). deny it from another {syad ndstf ): 
and affirm both existence anti non-existence with reference to 
it at different times sydd asti nOsti. If you should think of 
affirming both existence and non-existence at the same time 
from the same point of view, you must say that the thing 
cannot be spoken of syiid avttkiavyah. Similarly, under certain 
circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not possible ( sy&d 
asti avaktavyah ; and also both syiid asti nfisii avaktavycth ). 
What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered a> existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in the form ol everything. It may exist in one place and 
not in another, and at one rime atid not at another," 1 

salle'khana 

This is the peculiar rite of the Jain as by which one starves 
himself to death under given conditions. It is held that this 
act leads to Mdtea or liberation from the miseries of earthly 
existence . The psychology underlying this may be staled in 
the argument of the Utlar&dhyayana-tfitr*, r'«„ that death, 
willing or unwilling, is inevitable: the latter belongs to helpless 
fools: the former is called pundita-marnna ur death according 
to wise.men. * Whatever the modern mind might think about 
it the logic ol the Jaina was inexorable: According to him man 

7 Qf, SinndiltVi ficporl on Sin UGS- 1S93~64, fp-1‘5 (: Kitt (E- P-|, 
ffiintffH Literatim. pp. £3-4. 
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was made up of soul and body; matter was the bondage of the 
spirit. Liberation of the Soul from material bondage was the 
Ideal What could be more logical then, than to train the soul 
like the caterpillar to slowly but surely relinquish the cocoon ? 
Misguided you might call them, but no better test of the hold 
of a religion upon the mind of a people could be given. The 
number of people who died by this vow is certainly impressive. 
It is not every instance that occurs that is recorded : yet no less 
than 94 individual eases are recorded at Sravapa Be)go)a alone, 
besides the 700 who are said to have followed the example of 
Prabhiicandra in performing SssllikkuHi noted in SB No. 1. 
The other inscriptions of iravana Be|go|a which record such 
deaths arc Nos. 11,64-66, 117, iiS, 1*6-129, * 59 - 3®9 and 477 
and eighty others. The earliest goes bade to the 7th century 
A, D. These include both men and women, mostly monks and 
nuns: 64 males and 16 females. Out of these 48 of the former 
and 11 of the latter died between the 7th and Blh centuries. 
Samidhi and SaMyasami are the synonyms of SiiiUkhana used 
in the epigraphs. 

According to Hie Dharm&mfto by Asidhara. ” Firm faith in 
Jainism, observance of Anu-guna— and £ihs&-vratas t and 
salUhhano according to rotes at the time of death—these 
complete the duties of a householder," 1 

But Salfekhana was not to be performed without the gum's 
permission, as evidenced by Samantabhadra. 1 * ft was to be 
performed only in cases where ordinary death was felt immi¬ 
nent, as 

Ttwn |j*ri tritw * ( 

#4 irafWrsrTOlf: n ftmwu rl: n ! U 

Even then, it was to be done according to rule— 

anf : “ 

wftinf’niww 't>° b*o;!Ja; art 1 

’TWrenifiTra UAH 

9 Of- Ep. Cm* It lutrod*. pp. 

10 Ibid . p.BS n.*. 
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After pacifying all, with a pure mind— 

wif <rftnt wvgro giim: t 
F'T^ qftii-inft q shm vq^ratoAi n \ n 
irii tuprrort sf? «tg«pntibrft iton * 
trrtlwiraFTO * <rr: wrift w&r^ffc 11v n 
wirt fen* ferfarqi-i r 

n wrrrsr ^nnro: n 6 n 

fwt rfti^iwrf'i tow i 
qjHUHiUHflwi ’rft’T it % ti 

TIlc mind was not to be ruffled or agitated with either desire for 
life or for death and all the hopes and fears connected theio 
with— neither memories of friendly attachments nor anxiety for 
heavenly bliss. This is the rule expounded by the Jin&ndras 
jftfalircww TO fa* R|R STTSMT: I 
$rt**tf**t£ « a n 

To those who follow these precepts the highest happiness is 
promised: 

qd i¥iTfW^nFfli h&toi ^Tmn slipt - 

ft £q*rir*TTii ftrjfrt i 

ftiftew qlVntf 9 e » 

n-nmniqirA friVsTEn t 

ft 9 i ,y iyttt« fti^rofa'TO r^i 11 *. ii 
One instance of SsHikkana performed in this classics] fashion 
by .Maladhan-deva, is thus described in an inscription: 

"At the ttrtha of D/utveta-mtasa (Bejgojaj lie ( Mal.idliAn- 
deva ) striving at ripeness which was blessed by renunciation, 
full oT joy, with firm mind. (and ) exercising (his body) in the 
( five ) methods (o/ kdy&sarga ) 11 abandoned (his) unstable 
body in order to produce, as it were, the complete destruction 
of (cupid) who springs From the body," 1 * 


11 Jla:*ih*p*m YdmLlf'ini Jj. D. 1. fl. XXIV, pp tMfl, 

13 Cf. Jwsobi, and Dupont of th* Dt* J, E- R K. IV. pp. 404-95. 
13 Cf. Ep, Oir- HI pp. aOS-07. 
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